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THE  COLLEGE  WINDOW.-EDITORIAL  NOTES 

AS  we  were  saying  the  other  day — the  other  year,  to  be 
more  explicit — we  do  not  deem  it  good  policy  or  good 
taste  to  talk  much  about  ourselves;  but  the  time  has  come 
for  a  word  of  retrospect,  and  we  must  needs,  as  the  vaudeville 

n^i       ^  ,     artist  phrases  it,  "go  back  to  the  front."  The 

The  Grace  of    . .  +    i,  •    j  •  n         ■,  -^ 

^  .  time  seems  to  have  arrived  very  quickly,  and  it 

has;  but  in  cases  like  ours  retrospects  are  due 
early  rather  than  late;  they  are  our  means  of  determining  whether 
the  start  we  have  made  warrants  going  ahead.  A  year  ago,  when 
we  committed  ourselves  to  the  venture  of  The  Amherst  Grad- 
uates' Quarterly,  we  had  to  rely  for  outfit,  in  lieu  of  other 
resources,  mostly  on  what  we  could  command  of  the  Christian 
virtues :  a  good  deal  of  faith,  a  modest  asset  of  hope,  and — a  plea 
for  charity,  for  that  had  to  come  the  other  way  round,  and  be 
waited  for.  And  now  as  we  look  back,  our  feeling  is  that  the 
greatest  of  these  is  charity.  Our  readers  and  fellow  alumni  have 
given  our  enterprise  many  cheering  and  helpful  words,  and  have 
been  surprisingly  reticent  about  our  shortcomings;  for  which  we 
here  thank  them  one  and  all.  Of  all  this  kind  approval  of  our 
efforts  charity  must  have  been  a  large  ingredient.  Years  ago, 
before  dogma  was  abolished,  there  was  an  old-fashioned  doctrine 
called  Imputed  Righteousness.  The  doctrine  fared  rather  hardly 
with  the  reformers  of  theological  sentiment;  but  I  think  we  can 
say  that  if  it  died  as  a  tenet  it  rose  again  as  a  grace.  At  any  rate 
a  generous  grace  of  imputation  seems  to  have  fallen  to  our  lot. 
Our  readers  credit  us  with  a  store  of  good  ideal,  good  purpose,  and 
— considering  our  brief  service — good  success.  They  are  agreed 
that  a  college  graduate  publication  of  some  kind  is  a  desideratum, 
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and  that  on  the  whole  this  is  the  kind.  We  have  much  reason  for 
encouragement  over  the  siicces  d'  estime  we  have  won.  No  more 
could  be  asked  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  When  w^e  think  how  our 
actual  performance  compares  with  it,  and  with  our  ideal,  our  sense 
of  the  charity  that  has  actuated  it  is  deepened.  It  is  a  kind  of 
imputed  righteousness  translated  from  an  austere  dogma  into  an 
active  grace;  and  it  leaves  with  us  the  obligation  to  make  the 
imputed  virtue  real. 

How  are  we  to  set  about  living  up  to  what  our  fellow-graduates 
have  so  generously  imputed  to  us?  The  liberality  of  the  imputa- 
tion increases  the  largeness  of  the  problem.  And  I  know  of  no 
way  to  solve  it  so  promising  as  to  do  a  little  imputing  on  our  own 
account.  It  is  a  thing  that  w^e  who  are  on  the  ground,  we  teach- 
ers, have  to  do  all  the  while.  Well-nigh  our  whole  relation  to  the 
men  under  our  charge  is  founded  upon  it.  In  other  words,  we  are 
acting  on  an  assumption  which,  w^hether  it  is  according  to  fact  or 
not,  we  must  needs  make  and  maintain.  What  do  we — what  must 
we — take  for  granted  in  the  undergraduate?  We  must  assume 
that  he  is  here,  as  we  say,  "for  business,"  that  he  is  interested 
in  the  subject  for  its  intrinsic  value,  that  he  is  taking  it  not  merely 
in  order  to  "get  through"  or  to  win  a  fat  mark,  but  to  know  it  as 
thoroughly  as  he  can.  We  cannot  take  less  than  this  for  granted. 
We  owe  it  alike  to  the  dullest  and  the  sportiest  to  presuppose  this. 
He  may  not  respond,  he  may  make  a  farce  of  his  study,  he  may 
slight  it  because  it  is  uncongenial — there  is  room  for  hosts  of  eva- 
sions— but  in  the  long  run  the  loss  is  his.  Whether,  when  he  is 
graduated,  he  is  really  "fit  for  the  company  of  educated  men,"  as 
President  Eliot  used  to  express  it  in  conferring  degrees,  or  only 
of  sports  and  athletes,  is  a  question  to  which  not  the  college 
diploma  but  his  own  developed  capacity  furnishes  the  answer. 
But  the  college  has  imputed  to  him  the  disposition  and  attitude 
of  scholarship,  has  conversed  with  him  in  that  dialect,  has  endeav- 
ored to  acclimate  him  in  a  scholarly  atmosphere.  That  is  what 
it  takes  for  granted  in  its  intercourse  with  him.  It  cannot  be  true 
to  its  trust  and  pitch  its  standard  or  its  imputation  lower. 

The  graduate  is  only  the  student  set  free.  Free  from  restric- 
tions of  supervision  and  task- work;  free  to  carry  on  his  scholarly 
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instincts  in  his  own  way.  If  he  has  been  only  a  fake  student,  or  if 
he  has  not  reached  the  stage  where  study  is  an  appetency  and  a 
natural  way  of  living,  he  has  missed  something  of  the  full  value  of 
his  degree.  But  the  college  would  neither  be  courteous  to  him 
nor  consistent  with  its  own  standard  to  impute  to  him  this  lack  of 
scholarship  and  culture.  Its  plane  of  intercourse  with  him  is 
still  that  of  the  liberally  educated  man,  of  the  man  who  is  at  home 
mtli  the  best  thought  and  culture  of  the  world.  It  assumes  that 
in  the  lines  of  discovery  and  research  which  the  undergraduate 
course  could  only  blaze  out,  the  graduate  is  still  keeping  pace  with 
progress  and  interested  in  them.  It  can  speak  of  them  without 
strangeness  and  without  apology,  taking  his  interest  for  granted. 

It  is  evident  by  this  time  what  body  of  readers  we  dare  to  count 
upon,  in  our  endeavors  to  edit  and  publish  The  Amherst  Grad- 
uates' Quarterly.  Not  to  mince  matters,  we  must  assume  them 
to  be  the  most  intelligent  body  of  readers  in  the  land,  devoted  to 
the  highest  interests  of  the  college,  of  the  cause  of  education  and 
culture,  and  of  each  other.  That  is  our  "grace  of  imputation." 
They  are  supposedly  at  home  with  the  most  vital  themes  in  science, 
philosophy,  literature,  and  still  keen  to  trace  their  issues  in  life. 
Not  the  most  academic  or  specialized,  not  posing  as  academic  at 
all.  Nor  are  we  thinking  of  them  as  always  on  the  high  horse, 
discussing  things  grave  and  severe.  That  is  not  our  constant 
mood  in  college,  and  we  are  sure  it  is  not  more  so  when  we  have 
become  graduates,  students  set  free.  It  is  then,  in  fact,  wdien  we 
are  congenially  at  home  in  our  sphere  of  liberal  culture,  that  we 
can  best  bear  desipere  in  loco.  It  is  not  the  best  evidence  of  our 
mastery  of  ideas  when  we  take  them  with  stolid  solemnity,  as  if  they 
were  in  danger  of  profanation  or  soilure  from  common  use.  It 
is  much  better  evidence  when  we  know  their  bearings  so  well  that 
we  can  toss  them  about,  and  play  with  them,  and  humor  their 
humors,  and  yet  keep  the  balance  true.  If  the  ability  to  do  this  is 
not  imputable  to  the  college  graduate  who  has  continued  to  think, 
who  then  has  the  right  to  it?  And  of  this  genial  conversance  with 
ideas  we  alumni  of  Amherst,  in  our  various  callings,  may  let  each 
other  avail  themselves.  It  is  the  opportunity  of  a  cultured  family. 
In  a  word,  our  ideal  constituency  is  a  body  of  readers  and  con- 
tributors communing  together  like  friends  in   oouncil, — men  who 
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have  known  each  other,  have  sat  in  the  same  class-rooms,  and  are 
united  in  one  desire  for  sounder  learning  and  for  the  honor  and 
well-being  of  Alma  Mater. 


UNDER  the  name  Call  poetic  phraseology  puts  into  verbal 
coinage  a  hidden  movement  of  individual  being :  the  call 
of  the  sea,  the  call  of  the  road,  the  call  of  the  crowed,  and 
the  like;  Jack  London  has  made  the  sense  of  it  vivid  for  readers 

r,..       ^  11      c   ^%        ill  liis  "Call  of  the  Wild,"  which  describes 
The  Call  of  the     .^  •    ^i,       •     i     t^  •  •    j 

„   ,.  its  power  m  the  animal.     It  is  recogmzed  as  a 

kind  of  pulsation  or  throb  from  some  ances- 
tral or  elemental  depth  of  the  nature,  beating  responsive  to  a 
secret  lure  which,  beckoning  dimly  toward  some  unexplored  region, 
keeps  the  soul  from  its  native  peace  and  as  it  w^ere  in  unstable 
equilibrium  until  the  impulse  is  heeded  and  obeyed.  Is  there  not 
the  potency  of  some  such  a  call  in  education?  I  think  there  is;  I 
think  that  one  great  element  in  the  present  educational  unrest  and 
upturn — an  agitation  in  which  not  our  country  only  but  England, 
France,  and  Germany  are  sharers — is  the  effort  to  get  this  call  so 
defined  and  clarified  that  a  gTeater  proportion  of  the  vast  body  of 
learners  may  get  its  avails.  For  it  is  felt  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  wastage  in  present  systems  and  methods;  that  a  great  many 
more  persons  are  led  to  the  waters  of  learning  than  can  be  induced, 
at  least  to  any  good  purpose,  to  drink.  Is  there  then  no  way  of 
awakening  thirst,  no  audible  call  except  to  the  few.f* 

Where  shall  we  find  its  central  drawing  power?  Men  gravitate 
to  their  fitted  work  in  life;  and  yet  to  name  it  the  call  of  the  voca- 
tion does  not  satisfy,  for  that  may  be  a  driving  and  an  exigency;  a 
man's  calling  is  not  always  synonymous  with  his  inner  call.  Hence 
the  education  which  limits  itself  to  the  calling  is  not  liberal,  is 
rather  an  apprenticeship  than  an  education.  Or  shall  we  name  it 
the  call  of  discipline?  Discipline,  the  acquired  ability  to  work 
accurately  and  thoroughly,  is  the  great  educational  demand  now- 
adays. But  indispensable  as  it  is,  it  does  not  focus  that  imperious 
surge  of  the  inner  nature  which  seeks  appeasement;  it  is  not  the 
call  but  a  by-product,  a  means  to  an  end.  It  comes  with  the  ap- 
peasement, but  it  comes  by  the  way,  and  we  know  it  is  there  by 
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its  effects.  Seeking  it  as  an  end  in  itself  leads  to  educational 
schemes  of  grind  and  treadmill  task-work,  elaborate  wheels  of 
course  and  curriculum,  which  turn  on  themselves  and  end  where 
they  began — grinding  without  grist.  And  its  tendency  is  to  cover 
up  and  stifle  the  individuality  of  the  student  and  the  vitality  of 
the  study.  The  student  may  get  discipline  but  he  misses  ideal; 
he  has  no  object  on  which  to  lay  out  his  powers  and  make  them 
creative. 

Discipline,  as  it  wreaks  itself  on  the  arts  and  achievements  of 
life,  is  analogous  to  style  in  literature.  If,  when  you  read  a  book, 
the  only  thing  you  think  of  is  its  style,  the  chances  are  it  is  a  faulty 
piece  of  work;  but  when  its  net  effect  on  you  is  the  power  of  a  great 
idea,  uplifting  your  whole  being  to  a  higher  plane,  you  forget  that 
the  book  has  any  style  at  all.  You  do  not  need  to  look  for  it;  it 
has  WTOught  its  end  and  died  into  life,  and  so  by  effacing  its  appar- 
ent processes  it  has  become  perfect.  The  perfection  of  discipline, 
as  of  art,  is  to  conceal  itself  in  its  products.  It  has  made  itself 
efficient  by  patiently  laying  out  its  wisdom,  its  skill,  its  sureness  of 
brain  and  hand,  on  a  worthy  task,  which  was  not  a  task  but  an 
inspiration;  and  the  call  was  in  that — it  was  the  Call  of  the  Subject. 

Of  course  there  are  subjects  and  subjects,  just  as  there  are 
minds  and  minds;  the  universe  is  as  rich  in  various  treasure  as 
in  human  nature;  and  the  kind  of  subject  that  elicits  the  indus- 
try and  enthusiasm  of  a  man  is  a  pretty  good  gauge  of  the  size  of 
that  man's  soul.  In  education  we  have  to  deal  with  souls  of 
different  sizes,  and  we  cannot  help  it  if  some  of  the  minds  under 
our  charge  gravitate  to  petty  and  trivial  things.  But  we  can 
keep  ourselves  from  humoring  them  in  their  pettiness;  it  is  our 
business,  as  educators  and  as  a  college,  to  make  our  subjects 
large  and  full  of  generous  intention.  We  can  labor  to  concen- 
trate the  student's  interest  on  the  highest  and  broadest  values 
that  his  soul,  of  whatever  size,  can  be  expanded  to  hold;  not 
forgetting  that  there  are  values  still  beyond  his  present  size,  and 
that  "a  young  man  will  be  wiser  by  and  by."  In  other  words, 
we  can  concentrate  on  the  point  of  our  subject  where  the  call  is 
most  vital,  most  worthy  of  a  di\'inely  imaged  man  and  a  divinely 
purposed  universe.    The  rest  will  follow,  and  will  make  the  dis- 
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cipline  necessary  thereto  a  matter  of  course.  We  cannot  afiPord 
to  go  the  full  length  with  Augustine  Birrell,  when  in  his  non- 
chalant way  he  says,  "Herein  lies  happiness,  which  consists  in 
being  interested  in  something,  it  doesn't  much  matter  what." 
Nay,  but  it  does  much  matter  what;  and  the  happiness  may  be 
precisely  the  most  melancholy  element  of  it,  when  we  reflect  how 
poor  and  starveling  an  object  of  interest  may  make  some  minds 
happy.  The  call  is  there,  but  what  a  pity  for  the  powers  that  are 
squandered  on  so  paltry  a  thing. 

"One  friend  of  mine  wears  out  his  eyes, 
Slighting  the  stupid  joys  of  sense, 
In  patient  hope  that,  ten  years  hence, 
'Somewhat  completer,'  he  may  say, 
'  My  list  of  coleopferal' 
While  just  the  other,  who  most  laughs 
At  him,  above  all  epitaphs 
Aspires  to  have  his  tomb  describe 
Himself  as  sole  among  the  tribe 
Of  snuff-box  fanciers,  who  possessed 
A  Grignon  with  the  Regent's  crest." 

The  happiness  of  skill  and  quest  and  achievement  and  posses- 
sion may  after  all  be  dearly  bought  unless  there  is  some  growth 
and  nobility  of  the  soul  to  correspond. 

With  many  this  call  of  the  subject  never  gets  farther  than  a 
dilettantism,  or  a  sense  of  duty  imposed  by  convention.  By  some 
it  is  shunned  for  fear  of  the  havoc  it  may  make  among  venerable 
traditions;  in  many  it  never  wakes  at  all.  Stolid  and  unrespon- 
sive they  move  in  a  world  of  wonders,  or  else  are  content  to  dwell 
among  ephemeral  things,  the  gossip  of  the  hour.  But  here  and 
there  is  one  to  whom  the  call  is  elemental  and  imperious,  and  at 
its  summons  mind  and  subject  rush  together  as  if  predestined 
for  each  other.  An  example  of  this  was  discovered  here  in  Amherst 
no  longer  ago  than  Commencement,  when  the  college  called  from 
his  work-bench  a  mechanic  of  our  town  and  honored  him  with 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  When  the  class  of  1877  at  its 
reunion  made  Edmund  Addison  Thompson  an  honorary  member, 
they  were  but  enrolling  among  them  one  who  while  they  were 
undergraduates,   and  before,  was  studying  their  chemistry  and 
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physics  and  mineralogy  and  biology  far  more  thoroughly  than 
they,  and  who  has  spent  a  long  life  applying  those  exacting  sci- 
entific principles  to  achievements  of  manual  and  inventive  skill. 
I  was  talking  with  him  one  day  (I  hope  he  will  pardon  my  tattling) 
and  he  told  me  how  the  great  subject  of  evolution  in  its  pristine 
appeal  laid  hold  on  him.  "When  Darwin's  book  came  out,"  he 
said,  "I  wanted  to  read  it,  but  my  minister  warned  me  against  it 
and  said  it  would  ruin  my  soul.  But  I  wan't  satisfied  to  leave 
it.  I  couldn't;  I  felt  like  Pandora;  I  said  to  myself,  'By  George, 
that  box  has  got  to  come  open!'  And  I  didn't  find  no  obstacle 
to  faith  in  it.  It  was  upliftin';  it  made  the  universe  mean  so 
much  more."  The  subject  had  called  to  him;  and  it  was  his 
health  and  joy  to  heed  the  call. 

The  religious  journal  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belongs 
in  commenting  on  the  honor  that  the  college  has  done  him  calls 
it  "an  unusual  degree."  Well,  it  is;  but  we  who  know  him  (for 
the  faculties  of  four  colleges  are  his  admiring  friends)  deem  that 
it  is  to  the  college  itself  as  truly  as  to  him  that  the  honor  has  been 
done. 


AS  the  call  of  the  subject  grows  strong  and  clear  the  call  of 
the  mark  grov/s  fainter.     It  is  withdrawn  into  its  proper 
tone  and  place  as  into  a  limbo;    like  that  voice  spoken 
of  in  Scripture,  "low  out  of  the  dust,  as  of  one  that  hath  a  familiar 

-,     -  J    spirit."    This  is  not  said  in  implied  reproach.     The 

Marks  and  , .  ^       i      v.         ^i,         j  t 

_  .         marlang  system  has  its  worthy  and  necessary  func- 

tion; we  could  not  well  get  through  the  complexi- 
ties of  modern  college  life  without  it  or  some  equivalent  for  it. 
It  is  natural,  in  the  first  introduction  of  a  subject,  to  study  w^ith 
some  reference  to  the  standard  set  by  the  mark;  but  the  moment 
the  mark  outrivals  the  subject  the  student  is  engaged  in  a  gamble 
on  a  system  of  book-keeping.  The  vocabulary  that  has  grown  up 
round  the  abuse  of  the  marking  system  is  significant;  one  feels 
how  the  college  life  is  essentially  vulgarized  by  the  sorry  business 
of  "snap  courses"  and  "leg-pulling"  and  "stacking  rank"  and 
"squeaking  through."  Along  with  the  occupations  in  which  such 
terms  are  current  goes  also  a  strange  obliquity  of  sentiment,  as 
that  college  education  is  lenrning  the  rules  of  a  game,  or  that  the 
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student  does  not  flunk  his  course  but  the  instructor  flunks  him. 
These  are  diseases  of  the  marking  system,  for  which  not  the 
system  but  the  insincere  manipulator  of  it  is  to  blame.  When 
by  the  side  of  this  one  sets  the  dignity  of  the  subject  with  its 
noble  vistas,  it  is  like  coming  out  of  shams  to  something  simple 
and  intrinsic,  something  that  rings  true  and  wears  bright.  One 
is  led  to  this  reflection  by  reading  in  The  Colgate  Alumni  Quarterly 
some  reminiscences  by  the  celebrated  theologian  Dr.  William  N. 
Clarke  (since  deceased)  given  at  Colgate  a  year  ago.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  his  fiftieth  anniversary.  "Of  prizes,"  he  says, 
"we  had  none,  nor  college  honors.  No  class  contests  claimed 
our  powers.  Valedictory  and  salutatory,  long  in  vogue  here,  had 
not  entered  then.  There  was  no  marking  system  that  would 
assign  them.  It  was  understood  that  we  were  marked,  and  in 
some  way  that  I  have  forgotten  we  might  find  out  our  standing; 
but  scarcely  any  one  cared,  as  far  as  I  knew,  and  nothing  came 
of  it.  .  .  .  So  you  see  that  in  our  work  of  studying  we  were 
largelv  to  ourselves.  We  simply  did  the  day's  work  and  let 
it  go.'' 

College  generations  are  so  short  that  their  history  speedily 
becomes  prehistoric;  and  a  custom,  or  the  lack  of  one,  reported 
from  half  a  century  ago  is  so  old  that  it  seems  rudely  new;  time 
has  made  the  ancient  good  uncouth.  What  a  provincial  lot  our 
ancestors  must  have  been;  how  obtuse  toward  the  keen  interests 
that  bulk  so  large  in  education  now.  To  think  of  studying  with- 
out knowing  or  caring  "what  you  got!"  It  was  like  coming 
home  from  the  field  glowing  with  the  delight  of  ha\'ing  played  a 
good  game,  and  forgetting  the  score.  Well,  college  life  was  sim- 
pler in  those  days,  more  out  of  the  world  and  cruder;  college 
studies  fewer,  and  I  suspect  more  rudimentary.  There  was  less 
to  distract,  but  also  less  to  call  out  varied  and  versatile  powers. 
The  advantages  were  not  all  with  the  good  old  times.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  neither  chance  nor  desirability  of  return  to  like 
conditions;  "nature  brings  not  back  the  mastodon."  Students 
must  live  a  more  complicated  educational  life  nowadays;  the 
times  call  for  it.  They  must  enter  a  variety  of  activities  of  which 
record  and  standard  must  be  kept;  in  which  are  keen  rivalries 
and  gradings;  and  they  must,  as  it  were,  hew  to  the  mark.     The 
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more  honor  to  them,  then,  if  in  the  midst  of  such  complexities 
and  side  alhirements  they  keep  to  the  main  issue.  They  can  still 
remember  that  the  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp,  and  that  the 
guinea  is  just  as  genuine  with  the  stamp  as  without  it. 


WE  had  put  the  date  October  at  the  head  of  this  number 
of  the  Quarterly,  and  that  is  what  it  ought  to  be; 
but  it  is  not  always  in  religion,  nor  always  through 
negligence,  that  we  "leave  undone  the  things  which  we  ought  to 
c\       KH'A  have  done."     If  by  chance  our  readers  have 

-       „  already  shifted  their  calendar  when  this  num- 

ber reaches  them,  a  glance  at  the  pages  will 
reveal  the  reason  why  and  will,  we  trust,  more  than  justify  the 
delay.  The  inauguration  of  President  Meiklejohn,  the  full  report 
of  which  is  published  in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly,  took 
place  on  Wednesday  the  16th;  and  that  date  leaves  scant  time 
during  the  current  month  to  get  the  report  through  the  press. 
If  the  date  October  turns  out  to  be  an  error,  our  readers  may  be 
assured  that  we  have  done  the  best  we  could;  and  we  trust  they 
will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  better,  for  the  sake  of  so  important 
an  event,  to  have  been  a  few  days  belated  now  than  to  have 
delayed  the  report  until  the  January  number. 
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INTELLECTUAL  HONESTY 

Address  of  Senator  Lodge  at  the  Alumni  Dinner 
June  26,  1912 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Mr.  President  and  Brethren  of  the  Alumni: 

THE  first  words  that  rise  to  my  lips  are  the  pleasant  words 
of  gratitude.  I  thank  you  for  the  great  honor  you  have 
done  nie  and  for  admitting  me  to  your  goodly  company. 
It  is  a  happiness,  too,  to  be  here  on  such  a  day  as  this.  There  is, 
first,  the  purely  physical  pleasure,  the  mere  bodily  satisfaction  of 
leaving  the  hot  streets  of  Washington,  of  coming  up  here  into  this 
lovely  country  and  of  walking  beneath  these  noble  trees  and  lis- 
tening to  the  "whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonnade."  It  is  a 
still  greater  happiness  to  escape,  if  only  for  a  moment,  from  the 
contests  and  conflicts  of  the  capital  and  from  the  angry  strife  of 
contending  political  factions  to  the  quiet  home  of  learning  and 
to  this  serener  air,  unruffled  by  the  heated  gusts  of  personal  de- 
nunciation. To  every  man  who  has  graduated  from  college,  more- 
over, there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  this  Commencement  season, 
despite  the  fact  that  as  one  grows  older  there  is  an  inevitable  tinge 
of  melancholy  mingling  with  the  happiness.  When  in  the  pro- 
cession of  the  classes  one  begins  to  see  very  few  ahead  of  one's 
own  class  and  then  looking  backward  beholds  the  long  and  ever 
growing  ranks  behind;  when  the  stars  have  come  out  thickly  where 
you  read  your  name  on  the  pages  of  the  catalogue  which  looked 
so  fair  and  M'hite  not  many  years  ago,  one  cannot  help  hearing 
behind  the  voices  of  rejoicing  the  low  undertone  of  that  sadness 
which  is  inseparable  from  a  lengthening  past.  The  man  who  is 
passing  off  the  stage,  if  he  pauses  to  reflect,  cannot  but  recall  the 
lines  of  the  greatest  of  class  poets  and  repeat  to  himself  in  a  very 
humble  spirit: 

"You've  raised  your  mound; 
How  high  is  it  above  the  level  plain?" 

As  you  think  of  all  that  has  come  and  gone  in  the  years  which 
now  seem  to  have  been  so  brief,  you  are  almost  ready  to  declare 
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that  he  has  indeed  been  a  happy  and  successful  man  if  he  is  able 
truthfully  to  say  with  Thekla : 

"  Ich  habe  genossen  das  irdische  Gliick 
Ich  habe  gelebt  und  geliebet." 

But  this  is  not  the  hour  nor  the  time  for  such  reflections.  This 
is  the  day  for  the  renewal  of  happy  memories  and,  above  all,  it  is 
the  day  dedicated  to  the  future  when  a  new  generation  is  launched 
from  our  colleges  and  universities  upon  the  stream  of  life.  It  is 
of  them  that  we  must  think  today  and  not  of  the  Stelligeri  or  of 
those  who  in  their  turn  are  soon  to  receive  the  stars. 

A  favorite  theme  at  many  Commencements  where  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  present  has  been  the  necessity  of  keeping 
American  colleges  and  universities  in  sympathy  with  American 
life.  The  doctrine  is  surely  a  sound  one  and  cannot  be  too  warmly 
cherished,  but  some  facts  came  under  my  notice  not  long  since 
which  led  me  to  believe  that  the  graduate  of  the  American  college 
now  took  an  ample  part  in  American  life  and  required  but  little 
exhortation  in  that  direction,  and  that  the  lesson  which  most 
needed  enforcement  was  what  his  part  and  his  influence  in  that 
stirring  life  should  be.  In  a  recent  number  of  The  Amherst  Grad- 
uates' Quarterly  I  read  a  very  interesting  article  by  Professor 
WiUcox  of  Cornell,  a  graduate  of  this  college.  Mr.  Willcox  had 
taken  that  familiar  and  useful  dictionary  entitled  "Who's  Who  in 
America,"  and  had  drawn  from  its  pages  some  most  instructive 
statistics.  In  that  publication  are  included  some  fifteen  thousand 
names,  supposed  to  be  those  of  all  persons  in  the  United  States 
who  have  in  any  direction  or  in  any  manner  distinguished  them- 
selves. I  think  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  fifteen  thousand  names 
ought  practically  to  cover  all  who  have  pushed  their  heads  a  little 
above  the  crowd.  Certainly  the  number  is  sufficiently  large  to 
afford  a  basis  for  the  deductions  which  Mr.  Willcox  draws.  He 
has  analyzed  these  names,  taking  out  all  those  of  graduates  of 
colleges.  He  finds  that  the  statistics  prove  that  the  graduates  of 
American  colleges  among  these  fifteen  thousand  persons  show  a 
very  large  percentage,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, — a  much 
larger  percentage  than  that  of  persons  who  have  not  graduated 
from  colleges.  The  highest  percentage  is  shown  by  New  England 
colleges  and,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  the  highest  percentage  of 
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all  is  that  of  Amherst.  These  figures  mdicate,  in  the  first  place, 
that  a  college  education  is  not  a  burden  but  a  great  help  to  its  pos- 
sessors when  they  engage  in  active  life.  This  is  a  subject  which 
now  and  then  attracts  the  vagrant  attention  of  magazines  and 
newspapers  and  leads  a  few  profound  thinkers  to  argue,  without 
being  hampered  by  statistics,  that  a  man  succeeds  better  if  he  is 
happily  guiltless  of  a  liberal  education.  The  second  and  more 
important  point  suggested  by  these  figures  is  the  one  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded, — that  college  men,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  take  a  very  large  part  in  the  life  of  their  time  and  obtain 
more  than  their  numerical  share  of  distinction  in  the  various  activ- 
ities which  engage  them.  It  therefore  becomes  of  the  last  impor- 
tance that  these  men  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education  should  use  rightly  the  great  influence 
which  they  obviously  possess.  Looking  at  the  subject  broadly, 
and  ha\dng  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  pub- 
lic questions  and  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  the  one  virtue  which  the  college  graduate  ought  especially 
to  exemplify  is  the  shining  virtue  of  intellectual  honesty. 

Honesty  is  commonly  thought  of  in  connection  with  money, 
and  the  law  punishes  dishonesty  of  this  kind  with  varying  degrees 
of  severity.  But  no  statutes  guard  the  honesty  of  the  intellect, 
and  yet  it  is  the  most  important  of  all,  for  a  man  who  is  intellec- 
tually honest  is  pretty  sure  to  be  honest  in  every  other  direction. 
Like  all  moral  qualities,  especially  of  the  more  subtle  kind,  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  determine  where  intellectual  dishonesty  begins, 
for  the  human  powers  of  self-deception  are  apt  to  be  both  active 
and  eflBcient.  When,  for  example,  a  man  changes  his  opinions  or 
adopts  a  new  opinion  to  his  own  manifest  detriment  it  is  a  fair 
inference  that  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong,  whether  his  mental 
processes  are  clear  or  confused,  he  is  intellectually  honest.  It 
does  not  follow,  on  the  other  hand,  that  because  a  man  changes 
his  opinion  in  one  direction  and  the  change  is  to  his  profit  that  he 
is  therefore  intellectually  dishonest.  That  would  be  altogether 
too  hasty  an  inference  to  draw.  But  we  can  say  with  some  assur- 
ance that  when  a  man  changes  an  entire  series  of  well-considered 
opinions,  formed  during  a  lifetime,  and  in  each  and  every  case 
the  change  is  for  his  own  immediate  personal  advantage  or  for  his 
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political  profit,  he  may   be   intellectually   able   but    he    is    not 
intellectually  honest. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  regard  to  the  tests  of  intellectual  honesty 
that  I  desire  to  speak  today  but  rather  of  the  directions  in  which 
college  men  can  make  this  great  attribute  felt  effectively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  I  see  very  plainly  how  it  ought  to  be  done, 
both  in  the  discussion  of  public  questions  and  in  literature,  but 
I  find  it  very  difficult  to  express  it  in  general  terms.  To  make 
my  meaning  clear  I  must  resort  to  an  illustration.  When  the 
mock  presidential  election  was  held  at  Harvard  during  the  spring, 
I  observed  that  there  were  some  ninety  odd  votes  cast  for  Mr. 
Debs,  the  Socialist.  At  the  time  of  my  graduation,  in  making 
up  the  class  statistics,  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine  returned  him- 
self under  the  head  of  religion  as  "Mormon."  Future  inquirers 
seeking  to  determine  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  age  by  exam- 
ining the  statistics  of  Harvard  College,  will,  I  think,  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  setting  aside  this  particular  return  as  a  bit  of  youthful 
humor.  But  more  than  ninety  votes  cast  at  Harvard  for  Mr. 
Debs  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  that  way  and  are  too  many  for  a 
jest.  Those  votes  mean  that  there  is  a  noticeable  percentage  of 
the  young  men  of  one  of  our  great  universities  who  take  seriously 
the  doctrines  of  Socialism  expressed  in  a  very  crude  and  violent 
form.  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  if  young  men  of  education  did 
not  show  restiveness  under  the  conditions  of  human  life  with  the 
many  evils  attendant  upon  those  conditions.  It  would  be  a  dark 
outlook  indeed  if  there  was  no  desire  manifest  among  the  youth 
of  the  country  to  right  wrongs  and  remedy  evils.  I  am,  there- 
fore, not  at  all  troubled  by  the  fact  that  youthful  enthusiasm  for 
the  redress  of  grievances  should  take  even  the  most  extreme  form. 
There  is  but  little  danger  that  youthful  enthusiasm  will  remain 
untempered  through  all  the  hard  experiences  of  life  or  that  we 
shall  not  all  discover  as  the  years  pass  that  there  are  some  things 
which  even  the  youngest  of  us  do  not  know.  What  I  would  sug- 
gest is  that  the  educated  man  in  arguing  any  case  or  supporting 
any  cause  should  do  so  with  intellectual  honesty.  If  he  is  inclined 
to  advocate  the  doctrines  of  Socialism  let  him  at  least  shun  the 
tricks  of  the  quack  and  the  charlatan  and  not  pretend  that  he  comes 
forth  furnished  with  a  remedy  wholly  new,  because  as  a  man  of 
education  he  must  know  that  the  theory  for  which  he  argues  is 
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really  very  old.  Whether  Socialism  is  right  or  wrong,  whether  it 
will  bring  to  the  body  politic  life  and  health  or  plant  the  seeds  of 
disease  and  death,  at  least  it  is  the  duty  of  the  educated  man  to 
tell  the  truth  about  it.  He  should  know  that  it  is  ancient.  He 
should  be  aware  that  the  principles  of  Socialism  were  famihar  to 
the  Greeks.  He  should  know  that  they  were  discussed  by  Plato 
and  by  Aristotle, — that  Plato  laid  down  very  extreme  doctrines  in 
"The  Republic,"  advocating  not  only  community  of  property  but 
community  of  wives  and  children,  views  which  he  afterw^ards  mod- 
ified in  "The  Laws"  because  he  was  reluctantlj^  convinced  that 
they  were  impracticable.  Let  me  read  to  you  a  brief  passage  from 
"The  Republic."  Although  I  am  sure  that  in  this  company  I 
might  give  it  to  you  in  the  original,  yet  in  the  absence  of  the  Greek 
pedlars,  to  whom  your  toastmaster  has  so  feelingly  alluded,  I  will 
give  my  quotation  in  the  translation  of  the  Master  of  Balliol. 
Plato,  you  will  remember,  is  here  speaking  through  the  mouth  of 
Socrates  of  the  citizens,  soldiers  and  rulers,  who  alone  exercise 
political  rights  in  his  ideal  Republic. 

"Then,"  lie  says,  "now  let  us  consider  what  will  be  their  way  of  life,  if  they 
are  to  realize  our  idea  of  them.  In  the  first  place  none  of  them  should  have  any 
property  of  his  own  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary;  neither  should  they 
have  a  private  house  or  store  closed  against  any  one  who  has  a  mind  to  enter." 

Now,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  give  you  another  extract 
from  a  very  different  writer,  the  great  humorist  and  satirist  of 
Athens,  Aristophanes.  Here  is  what  he  says  in  the  "Eccle- 
siazusse": 

"Praxagora.  I  tell  you  that  we  are  all  to  share  alike  and  have  everything 
in  common,  instead  of  one  being  rich  and  another  poor,  and  one  having  hundreds 
of  acres  and  another  not  enough  to  make  him  a  grave,  and  one  a  household  of 
servants  and  another  not  even  a  paltry  foot-boy.  I  am  going  to  introduce  com- 
munism and  universal  equality. 

"Blepsyrus.     How  communism? 

"Prax.  That's  just  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you.  First  of  all,  everybody's 
money  and  land  and  anything  else  he  may  possess  will  be  made  common  property. 
Then  we  shall  maintain  you  all  out  of  the  common  stock,  with  due  regard  to 
economy  and  thrift." 

You  will  see  from  these  slight  extracts  how  famihar  the  ideas 
of  Socialism  were  to  the  Greeks,  not  only  among  the  philosophers. 
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but  upon  the  stage  of  the  theatre.  The  men  of  letters  graduating 
from  a  college  like  this  ought  also  to  know  that  in  the  fourth 
century  a  branch  of  the  sect  of  the  Donatists,  known  as  the  Cir- 
cumcellions,  carried  the  main  doctrine  of  Socialism  into  practice 
by  insisting  that  they  had  the  right  to  live  in  other  people's 
houses.  In  those  less  sophisticated  days  society  put  down  this 
particular  form  of  practical  Socialism  with  the  sw^ord,  but  the 
existence  of  the  theory  was  none  the  less  undoubted  and  therefore 
if  our  youthful  graduate  desires  to  argue  the  cause  of  Socialism, 
let  him  not  declare  to  those  whom  he  would  convert  that  he 
brings  them  fresh  tidings  of  great  joy,  but  that  he  believes  that 
we  ought  to  revert  to  doctrines  familiar  two  thousand  years  ago 
and  which  the  world  has  mistakenly  and  habitually  cast  aside 
whenever  men  have  experimented  with  them. 

Take  another  example :  We  have  had  of  late  years  and  we  have 
at  this  moment  a  strong  demand  in  certain  quarters  that  judges 
and  the  decisions  of  judges  should  be  made  immediately  amenable 
to  the  popular  vote.  It  would  be  wholly  out  of  place  for  me  to 
argue  that  question  here,  but  when  those  who  believe  in  that 
theory  of  administering  justice  and  interpreting  law  undertake  to 
defend  it,  let  them,  if  they  are  educated  men,  show  their  intel- 
lectual honesty  by  confessing  at  the  outset  that  the  idea  is  an  old 
one.  Here  is  what  Aristotle  said  about  it,  and  I  again  quote 
from  the  version  of  Mr.  Jowett: 

"And  the  people,  who  is  now  a  monarch,  and  no  longer  under  the  control  of 
law,  seeks  to  exercise  monarchical  law,  and  grows  into  a  despot;  and  the  flatterer 
is  held  in  honour;  this  sort  of  democracy  being  relatively  to  other  democracies 
what  tyranny  is  to  other  form  of  monarchy.  The  spirit  of  both  is  the  same,  and 
they  alike  exercise  a  despotic  rule  over  the  better  citizens.  The  decrees  of  the 
demos  correspond  to  the  edicts  of  the  tyrant;  and  the  demagogue  is  to  the  one 
what  the  flatterer  is  to  the  other.  Both  have  great  power — the  flatterer  with 
the  tyrant,  the  demagogue  with  democracies  of  the  kind  which  we  are  describing. 
The  demagogues  make  the  decrees  of  the  people  override  the  laws,  and  refer  all 
things  to  the  popular  assembly.  And  therefore  they  grow  great,  because  the 
people  have  all  things  in  their  hands,  and  they  hold  in  their  hands  the  votes  of 
the  people,  who  are  too  ready  to  listen  to  them.  Further,  those  who  have  any 
complaint  to  bring  against  the  magistrates  say,  'let  the  people  be  judges;'  the 
people  are  too  happy  to  accept  the  invitation;  and  so  the  authority  of  every  ofBce 
is  undermined.  Such  a  democracy  is  fairly  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  not 
a  constitution  at  all;  for  where  the  laws  have  no  authority,  there  is  no  constitu- 
tion. The  law  ought  to  be  supreme  over  all,  and  the  magistracies  and  the  govern- 
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ment  should  judge  only  of  particulars.  So  that  if  democracy  be  a  real  form  of 
government,  the  sort  of  constitution  in  which  all  things  are  regulated  by  decrees 
is  clearly  not  a  democracy  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  for  decrees  relate  only 
to  particulars." 

Let  them  say  frankly  that  what  they  urge  is  the  return  to  an 
experiment  made  two  thousand  years  ago  and  not  unknown  in 
later  history,  and  that  they  believe  that  what  was  thought  to  be 
a  great  advance  in  securing  the  complete  independence  of  the 
judges  as  the  foundation  of  freedom  and  of  the  protection  of 
individual  liberty  was  really  a  mistake. 

One  other  illustration  taken  from  the  conflicts  now  going  on 
about  us,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  England  and  in 
Europe,  and  I  have  done.  There  is  a  deep  desire  in  human 
nature,  at  least  as  old  as  the  recorded  history  of  man,  to  get 
something  for  notliing.  It  is  a  vision  which  we  should  all  like 
to  realize  and  it  is  only  by  stern  reasoning  that  men  convince 
themselves  that  it  cannot  be  done.  We  all  would  like  to  go 
through  life  picking  up  gold  pieces  in  the  street,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  know  that  such  a  system  is  a  precarious  dependence 
and  offers  an  uncertain  income  if  we  hope  to  have  a  decent  liveli- 
hood. In  advocating  any  cause,  no  matter  how  good,  if  we  would 
be  honest  with  ourselves  and  with  those  whom  we  seek  to  guide 
or  influence,  let  us  start  with  the  broad  proposition  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  something  for  nothing.  No  matter  how  great 
the  achievement,  we  must  always  pay  the  price.  We  paid  an 
enormous  price  to  preserve  the  Union  of  the  States.  It  was 
worth  all  that  we  paid  for  it,  but  it  was  a  great  price.  It  is 
pleasant  to  give  the  public  money  to  those  who  seek  it,  and  they 
are  very,  very  many  and  often  very  deserving,  but  when  we  do 
it,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  somebody  pays  the  money.  The 
government  does  not  pick  dollars  out  of  the  air  like  a  conjurer. 
They  are  all  taken  from  somebody's  pocket  and  from  somebody's 
earnings.  High  wages  are  most  important  in  this  country  and 
should  be  maintained,  but  if  you  have  high  wages  and  high  costs 
you  must  pay  for  those  benefits  with  high  prices.  If  you  force 
all  prices  dowTi  you  must  pay  for  it  in  lesser  earnings  and  reduced 
incomes.  If  the  things  that  we  do  are  good  and  are  worth  the 
price,  they  will  bring  their  exceeding  great  reward;  but  if  we  make 
mistakes  or  do  wrong  in  the  hope  of  getting  votes  or  popularity 
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or  material  gain  of  any  kind,  we  shall  in  the  end  pay  not  only 
the  full  price,  for  what  we  get,  but  the  far  greater  price  which 
wrong  and  error  always  exact. 

You  have  borne  with  great  patience  my  wandering  discourse. 
The  great  French  naturalist  said  that  genius  was  only  a  long 
patience,  and  by  the  patient  way  in  which  you  have  listened  to 
me  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  genius  must  exist  among  you  in 
ample  measure.  I  can  only  end,  as  I  began,  uath  words  of  grati- 
tude. From  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  admitting  me  to  your 
company.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  giving  me  the  freedom 
of  your  city,  one  of  the  beautiful  cities  in  which  dwell  learning 
and  science  and  the  arts  and  of  which  the  citadel  is  truth. 
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LIFE'S  PARADOXES 

GARRETT   W.    THOMPSON 

A  universe  filled  with  the  presence  of  God, 
Than  noonday  sun  more  bright; 

Man  in  its  splendor  groping  about 
And  crying —  "Where  is  the  Light?" 

The  riches  of  earth  in  measureless  store 

Of  man's  ambition  the  goal, 
And  the  self-same  man  bidden  enter  heaven 

With  naught  but  his  naked  soul. 

Knowledge  the  pride  of  the  human  mind, 
Too  oft  by  its  pow'r  beguiled, 

Yet  the  wisdom  of  heaven  denied  to  man 
And  revealed  to  the  little  child. 

A  Christ  impaled  on  the  recreant's  cross, 
A  world  condemning  the  Jew, 

Yet  a  thousand  times  o'er  in  the  daily  life 
Him  crucifying  anew. 
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AMERICA  IN  STOCKHOLM 

RICHARD   F.    NELLIGAN 

THE  gathering  of  the  world's  best  athletes  for  the  Olympic 
games  of  1912  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  impresses  all  of  us 
with  the  fact  that  the  desirability  and  importance  of  phys- 
ical training  is  forcing  itself  more  and  more  upon  all  people.  In  the 
first  Olympic  games  only  the  citizens  of  Hellas  took  part.  Today 
in  the  magnificent  stadium  of  Stockholm,  seating  thirty  thousand 
people,  the  representatives  of  forty  nations  were  met  and  defeated 
on  track  and  field  by  the  athletes  of  America,  the  youngest  nation 
of  them  all.  With  such  a  body  of  competitors  and  with  so  many 
thousands  in  attendance  to  watch  them,  can  any  one  doubt  that 
the  popularity  of  athletic  games  is  increasing  to  a  marked  degree? 

For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  been  associated  with  amateur 
athletes  and  yet  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  enthusiasm  and 
great  audiences  in  the  stadium.  Think  of  thirty  thousand  or 
more  persons  from  all  over  the  world  cheering  frantically  for 
McArthur  from  far-away  South  Africa  as  he  ran  wearily  around 
the  track !  Imagine  the  placing  of  a  laurel  wreath  over  his  shoul- 
ders while  finishing  his  wonderful  race  in  the  presence  of  King 
Gustav!     It  was  worth  crossing  the  ocean  to  see. 

I  was  proud  of  my  tall  countrymen  every  time  the  stars  and 
stripes  were  raised  to  the  masthead;  and  this  happened  sixteen 
times  indicating  first  places,  while  on  the  shorter  masts  to  right 
and  left  Old  Glory  was  flung  to  the  breezes  twenty-five  times, 
denoting  second  and  third  places. 

I  have  heard  the  remark  that  Americans  excel  only  in  events 
requiring  speed  and  agility,  as  sprinting,  jumping  and  vaulting, 
and  that  they  are  lacking  in  endurance.  Such  critics  should 
recall  the  fact  that  only  two  of  the  twelve  Americans  in  the  Mara- 
thon failed  to  finish  the  race,  and  the  remaining  ten  were  among 
the  leading  twenty  in  this  greatest  of  all  modern  competitions  over 
unusually  rough  country  roads  on  a  day  so  warm  that  the  Por- 
tuguese runner,  F.  Lazaro,  died  on  the  following  day  from  sunstroke. 
The  best  example  of  endurance,  strength,  agility  and  versatility 
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in  the  world  today  is  the  wonderful  Jim  Thorpe,  winner  of  the 
Decathalon,  and  also  the  Pentathelon.  All  honor  to  this  American, 
the  greatest  all-round  athlete  of  them  all. 

Outside  of  the  stadium  it  was  noticeable  that  Americans  scored 
heavily  in  the  long  bicycle  race,  and  in  swimming  also  they  won 
many  points.  With  rifle,  shot-gun  and  revolver  our  shooters  led 
the  world. 

The  marked  superiority  of  the  Americans  in  sprinting,  jumping, 
shot  putting,  hammer  throwing,  speed  swimming  and  middle 
distance  running  was  noticeable.  Various  reasons  for  this  are 
offered.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  American  methods  are 
emphasizing  the  opinion  that  form  and  training  have  more  to  do 
with  our  success  in  these  branches  of  sport  than  race  or  color. 

The  best  sprinter  in  the  meet  was  the  Yankee  Craig;  next  best 
in  the  100-meters  was  the  American  Meyer  of  German  descent. 
Drew,  the  marvelous  sprinter  of  the  American  team,  who  met  with 
an  accident,  is  a  colored  boy.  Jim  Thorpe  is  a  half  breed  Sac  and 
Fox  Indian;  the  other  half  is  Irish.  The  best  hammer  throwers 
and  shot  putters  are  Irishmen.  The  Hawaiian  Duke  is  the  king 
of  speed  swimmers.  Honors  were  distributed,  however,  among  all 
nations.  This  heterogeneous  collection  of  sprinters,  jumpers, 
swimmers  and  weight  throwers  were  the  best  trained  men  in  the 
stadium. 

What  a  pleasure  it  was  to  Americans  to  see  gathered  here  in 
beautiful  Stockholm  the  best  representatives  of  each  nation  in 
speed,  strength  and  courage,  and  what  additional  pleasure  to  see 
in  friendly  competition  our  athletes  win  the  laurel  wreath!  And 
they  had  worthy  rivals. 

It  was  noticeable  that  the  English  were  disappointed  with 
fourth  place  on  the  track.  By  adopting  American  training 
methods,  by  fostering  athletics  in  the  national  schools,  and  by 
greater  democracy  in  the  selection  of  her  teams,  England  should 
come  to  the  front  rapidly  in  future  Olympic  games.  But  from 
our  point  of  view  they  have  something  yet  to  learn.  While  cross- 
ing from  Harwich  to  Iciberg,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  on 
the  steamer  the  men  of  the  Thames  Rowing  Club  champion  four, 
and  also  W.  D.  Kinneas,  the  champion  sculler  of  the  Kensington 
Rowing  Club.  A  jollier,  more  gentlemanly  set  of  young  athletes 
I  never  met.     In  form  and  bearing  every  one  of  them  was  superb; 
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they  are  the  best  amateur  oarsmen  in  England.  And  yet  I  was 
surprised  to  see  that  they  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  diet  while 
on  the  ship.  Anything  of  this  nature  would  be  considered  fatal 
to  the  success  of  American  athletes. 

It  is  said  that  Englishmen  get  more  fun,  recreation  and  health 
out  of  their  sports  than  is  the  case  with  Americans;  and  indeed  it 
may  be  that  we  take  our  athletics  too  seriously.  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  inject  a  little  more  of  the  Enghsh  idea  into  our 
general  athletics.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  comes  to  training  for 
competition  with  the  world's  best  athletes  every  fourth  year,  we 
must  continue,  at  least  for  some  time  before  the  games,  to  train  seri- 
ously and  scientifically  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  present  prestige. 

Sweden's  good  showing  is  largely  attributed  to  the  adoption  of 
American  methods,  and  it  is  already  reported  that  other  countries 
are  about  ready  to  train  their  men  along  American  lines. 

The  Germans,  it  is  said,  are  ready  to  adopt  American  ideas;  and 
they  should  score  heavily  in  the  meeting  in  Berlin  in  1916,  even 
though  some  now  think  that  in  temperament  and  build  they  are 
unfitted  for  running  and  jumping.  The  fact  is  that  Germany 
until  recently,  Hke  many  other  European  countries,  has  not  seen 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  track  and  field  sports.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  great  Kranzlein  is  a  German-American, 
and  the  running  of  Braun  and  the  high  jumping  of  Liesche  are  an 
anticipation  of  what  we  may  expect  from  German  athletes  in  years 
to  come. 

The  teams  of  the  continental  countries  are  of  purely  native 
stock;  and  when  we  consider  the  comparatively  brief  time  since 
they  have  engaged  in  track  and  field  sports,  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  development  and  management,  added  to  the  fact  that  they 
draw  their  athletes  from  a  small  territory  as  compared  with  the 
United  States,  with  its  palatial  athletic  clubs,  Y.M.C.A.s,  play- 
ground associations,  college  athletics,  and  the  well-organized 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,  the  grand  showing  of  some  of  them  was 
marvelous.  The  games  just  ended  lead  me  to  believe  that  if  the 
other  nations  will  learn  American  coaching  and  training  methods 
the  time  will  come  when  our  teams,  composed  as  they  are  of  men 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  will  not  win  as  regularly  as 
they  have  done  since  the  revival  of  the  Olympic  games. 

The  rapid  improvement  of  the  Europeans  and  the  improved 
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training  which  will  surely  follow  in  the  near  future  leads  me  to 
believe  that  in  order  to  win  the  crown  in  future  Olympics,  we  must 
pay  more  attention  especially  to  walking,  tug  of  war,  javelin 
thro^-ing,  wrestling,  boat  racing  and  gymnastics. 

In  the  growing  athletic  interest  the  world  over,  the  friendly 
rivalry  for  the  honor  of  building  big  stadiums  and  acting  as  host 
for  the  champion  athletes  of  the  world  and  their  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  every  fourth  year  is  becoming  more  intense.  The 
grand  stadium  at  Stockholm  will  for  years  to  come  recall  the  fine 
sportsmanship  and  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  Swedish  people. 
The  spirit  of  fair  play  and  the  willingness  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  judges,  even  though  in  some  details  they  may  be  honestly 
mistaken  in  their  great  zeal  to  be  fair  to  all,  is  a  valuable  lesson  to 
the  young  and  old  of  all  nations  in  honesty  and  willingness  to  sub- 
mit to  authority.  It  was  a  lesson  that  we  had  to  learn  to  our 
cost  in  the  case  of  Young,  of  whom  I  will  speak  later.  \Mien  we 
see  the  champions  of  one  country  defeated  by  those  of  another 
on  a  fair  field,  we  receive  a  lesson  in  respect  for  others  that  is 
beyond  price. 

Not  least  in  interest  was  the  fine  work  of  the  gymnasts.  Their 
marvelous  precision  and  the  evident  enjoyment  with  which  they 
entered  into  the  exercises  was  a  lesson  in  physical  education  long 
to  be  remembered. 

A  delightful  feature  of  the  games  was  the  cheering  of  Sweden 
for  the  victors  and  the  answering  American  "Rah!  Rah!  Ray! 
U.  S.  A.!  A-M-E-R-I-C-A!  Sweden!  Sweden!  Sweden!" 
The  Germans  also  adopted  the  American  style  of  cheering  in 
encouraging  their  countrymen. 

Outside  of  the  stadium  the  most  interesting  feature  was  the 
swimming,  diving  and  water  polo.  Here  on  the  beautiful  Dyira- 
gardsbrunus  was  assembled  every  night  an  immense,  fashionable 
audience.  In  the  centre  of  the  grand-stand  seating  thousands 
was  located  the  box  for  King  Gustav  and  his  suite.  An  orchestra 
enlivened  the  scene,  while  in  the  water,  the  swimmers  fought 
for  supremacy.  I  shall  never  forget  the  most  wonderful  high 
diving  of  the  women,  who  dove  from  a  platform  ten  meters  high 
and  entered  the  water  with  scarcely  a  ripple. 

The  women  as  well  as  the  men  played  water  polo.  Some  one 
has  likened  our  American  water  polo  to  an  assault  with  intent 
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to  kill,  but  as  played  under  Olympic  rules,  which  forbids  stran- 
gling, it  is  a  fine  game  calling  for  passing  and  fast  swimming  rather 
than  for  wrestling  tactics. 

Among  the  social  features  enjoyed  were  the  gala  performances 
in  the  beautiful  State  Opera  House  attended  by  the  Royal  family 
and  diplomatic  representatives  and  officers  of  many  nations. 
Dinners  and  nightly  concerts  in  the  stadium  and  water  excursions 
kept  everyone  busy  every  hour.  In  the  festival  of  Swedish  choirs 
one  evening,  between  three  and  four  thousand  singers  took  part. 

It  was  not  at  first  my  intention  to  say  anything  about  D.  B. 
Young's  disqualification  in  the  400-meter  race,  lest  the  view  of  a 
man  who  had  trained  him  for  four  years  might  be  thought  preju- 
diced; but  fearing  that  silence  on  my  part  might  make  it  appear  to 
the  alumni  that  I  considered  Mr.  Young  guilty  of  an  unsports- 
manlike act,  I  will  describe  the  race  as  I  saw  it. 

At  the  start  a  Swedish  runner  had  the  pole,  Young  was  second, 
Braun  of  Germany  was  third  and  Ira  M.  Davenport  of  Chicago 
University  was  outside.  Twenty  yards  from  the  start,  Braun 
and  Young  were  leading  with  Braun  about  one  foot  in  advance  of 
Young,  while  Young  was  far  enough  ahead  of  the  Swede  to  take 
the  pole  from  him  without  hindering  him  in  any  way.  Both 
leaders  were  racing  for  the  advantage  of  getting  the  pole  at  the 
turn,  because  in  a  400-meter  race  with  two  turns,  as  was  the  case 
in  this  instance,  or  in  a  race  with  but  one  turn,  it  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage to  have  the  pole,  for  the  reason  that  the  runner  so  placed 
covers  less  ground  than  the  man  who  runs  wide. 

Just  as  Braun  and  Young  reached  the  turn  with  Braun  still  lead- 
ing by  about  one  foot,  the  latter  tried  to  take  the  pole  from  Young 
and  in  so  doing,  contrary  to  all  known  rules  of  racing,  crowded 
him  so  that  if  Young  did  not  push  him  out  of  his  way,  he  would 
be  forced  from  the  track,  or  if  he  slowed  up  in  order  to  present  the 
coveted  pole  to  Braun,  he  would  hinder  the  Swedish  runner  in  his 
rear.  Young  was  caught  between  two  fires  and  pushed  Braun; 
and  I  cannot  see  how  any  young  athlete  with  racing  blood  in  his 
veins  could  do  otherwise  than  to  push  the  offender  out  of  his  way. 
This  jostling  hindered  both  leaders  slightly,  yet  I  could  not  see 
that  the  Swedish  runner  was  delayed  in  the  least. 

Something  very  peculiar  happened  at  this  point  in  the  race. 
Young  was  disqualified,  not  for  fouling  Braun  as  is  generally 
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supposed,  but  for  hindering  the  Swede  in  his  rear.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  stop  Young  before  the  finish  of  the  first  turn,  but  they 
did  not  succeed  in  catching  him. 

After  this  unfortunate  occurrence.  Young  sprinted  into  the 
lead  and,  although  I  saw  him  run  many  races,  he  surprised  me  by 
the  wonderful  speed  he  showed  in  the  last  two  hundred  meters  of 
the  race.  Young  came  in  ahead  of  Braun,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween them  was  estimated  by  good  judges  at  from  eight  to  ten 
yards.  Braun's  time  was  49  1-5  seconds.  The  judges  refused 
to  give  out  Young's  time,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
Americans. 

During  the  four  years  of  training  Mr.  Young,  I  was  continually 
looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  I  hoped  to  experience  when,  be- 
cause of  his  success,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  might  fly  in  the  stadium 
at  Stockholm,  and  I  have  never  been  more  disappointed  in  my 
fife.  Caldwell  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  my 
other  great  runner,  failed  by  a  few  feet  to  win  third  place  in  the 
greatest  800-meter  race  of  which  we  have  any  record.  Yet  these 
cannot  take  away  the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  the  training 
of  these  finely  bred  young  men,  possessing,  as  they  do,  the  courage 
and  strength  of  a  race  horse,  united  with  the  intelligence  of  a 
human  being.  They  are  living  examples  to  others  of  what  patient 
effort,  clean  Kving  and  regular  practice  will  do  for  young  men  in 
any  line  of  human  endeavor. 
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AT  SEA 

WILLIAM    H.    COBB 

There's  a  circle  true  on  the  surJit  blue; 

Its  centre  am  I,  now  here,  now  there; 
As  I  fly  with  the  blast,  the  circumference  vast 

Follows  me  everywhere. 
Seems  it  at  stay?      Tis  illusion's  play! 

For  reason  has  eyes  where  sense  is  bUnd; 
The  forward  march  of  that  giant  arch 

Is  a  needs- must-be  to  the  thinking  mind; 
Mote  though  I  be  'mid  immensity, 

My  own  horizon  I  loose  or  bind. 

Lo,  a  fancy  here, — can  it  haply  clear 

That  ancient  puzzle  which  baflfles  still? 
Whether  English  or  Greek  the  philosophers  speak, 

(Protagoras,  Pyrrho,  Mill), 
The  sceptics  are  right  in  the  age-long  fight: — 

The  circle  of  Truth  is  a  shifting  dream! 
There's  nothing  we  know  but  that  all  things  flow: 

Say  rather — with  sages — all  things  seem. 
Man  is  the  mete  of  the  world  complete, — 

WTiat  need  remains  for  a  will  supreme? 

Stay,  lift  thine  eye;  what  an  ocean  of  sky! 

Let  the  brute  look  down,  but  look  up,  my  heart. 
Up  from  the  bane  of  an  earthly  plane: 

Thou  knowest  not  whose  thou  art. 
By  day,  by  night,  the  firmament  bright 

Resounds  with  creation's  processional  song. 
'Tis  a  godlike  thing,  O  child  of  a  King, 

To  swell  the  glad  chorus  that  rolls  along. 
Reason's  dull  eye  cannot  pierce  the  sky: — 

Our  Father  speaks,  and  our  faith  is  strong. 
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THE  NINETY-FIRST  COMMENCEMENT 

WITH  the  college  year  just  closed  Amherst  has  entered 
the  last  decade  of  her  first  century:  a  college  become 
venerable  with  noble  traditions  and  rich  in  seasoned 
honors,  yet  "mewing  her  mighty  youth,"  and  growing  young  with 
age.  With  this  year  also,  encountering  an  event  of  graver  signifi- 
cance, she  bids  a  regretful  farewell  to  the  administration  of  her 
seventh  president,  George  Harris,  who  after  a  notably  successful 
service  of  thirteen  years,  leaves  his  oflBce  to  other  hands.  The 
Commencement  season  was  pervaded,  to  an  unusual  degree,  with 
the  sense  of  this  transition;  it  was  a  time  of  reunions  and  leave- 
takings,  of  hearty  tribute  to  the  era  now  closing,  before  we  enter 
upon  the  untried  new  regime,  which,  welcomed  with  hope,  must  in 
turn  earn  its  own  tribute. 


The  baccalaureate  sermon,  the  opening  event  of  the  week,  was 
listened  to  by  a  crowded  audience  with  the  interest  due  to  the 
feeling  that  it  was  the  parting  message  of  a  much-revered  counselor 
and  friend.  And  it  was  worthy  of  its  unique  occasion.  But  it 
was  not  pitched  in  the  key  of  farewell  or  sadness.  The  heart  of 
President  Harris  is  too  young  and  hopeful  for  that.  Taking  as 
the  text  Isaiah  xl.  31,  the  simple  expository  line  of  thought  is 
lucidly  outlined  in  a  few  opening  words : — 

Flying,  running,  walking;  this  seems  like  an  anticlimax.  They  shall  mount  up 
with  wings,  soaring;  they  shall  run,  swift  movement  on  foot;  they  shall  walk,  slow 
plodding.  I  suppose  we  should  put  it  the  other  way,  a  climax,  first  walking,  then 
running,  then  soaring.  But  the  prophet  of  old,  outlining  the  career  of  a  man, 
sketched  the  natural  order.  That  is  the  way  it  is  in  a  successful  career;  soaring, 
running,  walking.  They  signify  vision,  enthusiasm,  accomplishment.  Mounting 
high  on  wings  gives  vision,  running  is  eagerness,  walking  is  the  steadiness  of  con- 
stant progress. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  our  giving  the  inspiring  address.  A  few 
passages  must  suffice. 

They  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles.  On  the  altitudes  of  imagination, 
to  which  every  one  rises  at  times,  what  do  we  see,  what  is  the  vision?     We'see,  do 
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we  not?  the  ideal  man,  the  ideal  world  of  men.  As  on  a  height  we  see  the  wide 
sweep  of  landscape,  so  on  the  heights  of  imagination  we  see  human  things  in 
the  large,  at  their  best. 

There  is  vision  of  rectitude,  of  a  right  man,  of  the  nobility  of  righteousness,  of  a 
man  making  his  way  through  the  world,  with  never  a  mean,  low,  base  or  petty 
action  or  thought,  doing  his  whole  duty  to  himself,  to  his  neighbors  and  to  God.  .  .  . 

There  is  vision  of  honor,  of  a  self-respecting  man.  We  have  no  better  word  for 
honor  than  the  word  gentleman,  which,  while  it  has  stood  for  birth  merely — he  is 
of  the  gentility,  has  gentle  blood, — has  stood  for  manners  only,  does  really  signify 
character,  a  character  of  magnanimit3%  a  man  who  is  more  than  decent,  who  is 
sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  others,  a  man  of  generosity,  who  thinketh  no  evil.  In 
stories,  in  dramas,  situations  are  created  to  bring  out  the  hero,  in  his  action,  as 
a  gentleman,  and  to  make  the  cad  despicable.  When  we  rise  high  we  have  a  vision 
of  rectitude  and  honor,  a  vision  of  the  ideal  man. 

There  is  a  vision  of  society.  .  .  .  We  perceive  the  golden  age.  So  far  as  we 
understand  the  conditions  of  actual  human  life  we  are  not  satisfied.  We  see  better 
conditions,  social,  economic,  political.  We  think  of  changes  which  are  to  be  de- 
sired. The  present  age  is  in  the  attitude  of  looking  forward.  We  stand  among 
cross  lights,  with  hand  shading  the  eye,  peering  curiously,  or  anxiously,  or  hope- 
fully into  the  future.  We  seem  to  live  in  the  thought  of  the  future  more  than 
in  the  power  of  the  present.  We  think  and  talk  of  that  which  is  coming:  the 
coming  method  of  business,  the  coming  education,  the  coming  politics,  the  coming 
art,  the  coming  charity.  The  educator,  the  statesman,  the  philanthropist,  the 
artist,  sees  the  day  which  is  dawning  and  lives  in  the  power  of  the  age  to 
come.  One  and  another  thinks  the  world  can  be  made  perfect  by  some  one 
device,  as  temperance,  or  socialism,  or  universal  suffrage,  and  so  there  are  re- 
formers. Politicians,  in  a  campaign,  promise  the  millennium.  But  there  is  fore- 
casting, prophecy,  vision.  How  wonderful  a  picture  is  that  of  the  old  man  on 
Patmos!  "I,  John,  saw  the  holy  city.  New  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of  heaven 
from  God";  God's  will  done  on  earth  in  the  cities,  in  society.  The  ideal  of  recti- 
tude and  honor  is  not  an  ideal  of  the  person  isolated.  Rectitude  is  in  the  relation 
of  man  to  man,  and  so  is  honor. 


They  shall  run  and  not  be  weary.  From  vision  to  enthusiasm.  Now  one's  feet  are 
on  the  earth,  and  one  runs  with  concentrated  eagerness.  Old  men  dream  dreams, 
musing  on  the  past;  young  men  see  visions;  the  future  is  enticing;  the  youth  "by  the 
vision  splendid  is  on  his  way  attended."  The  young  man  with  high  ambitions  does 
not  saunter  on  leisurely,  but  with  zest  goes  his  way,  with  quick  alertness  forges  on, 
undaunted  by  obstacles.  I  press  toward  the  mark,  stretching  forward  to  the  things 
before,  on  the  home  stretch.  Animated  by  noble  ideals  he  pushes  his  way  in  this 
wonderful  life  in  this  marvelous  world.  Eureka!  he  cries,  and  runs  eagerly,  pro- 
claiming the  great  discovery.  Genius  has  been  defined  as  carrying  the  feelings  of 
childhood  over  into  the  thoughts  and  pursuits  of  manhood.  There  is  no  little 
significance  in  the  word  applied  to  one's  occupation.     It  is  his  pursuit.     One  is 
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pursuing  something,  runs  eagerly,  achieving,  accomplishing.  That  is  the  right  kind 
of  a  man  who  is  in  love  with  his  profession,  be  it  law,  medicine,  preaching,  teaching, 
business. 


They  shall  walk  and  not  faint.  Well,  that  is  the  test.  One  has  the  vision,  sees 
the  beautiful  ideal  and  runs  a  while,  but  to  M^alk  on  and  on,  ever  forward,  not  los- 
ing the  vision  nor  quenching  enthusiasm,  is  to  make  the  ideal  actual.  Too  often 
the  \Tsion  fades  into  the  light  of  common  day;  the  runner  slackens  his  pace,  is  di- 
verted from  the  highway  to  pick  flowers  by  the  wayside,  to  roam  afield,  his  fancy 
caught  with  this  or  that  pleasure  or  diversion.  One  has  ambition  to  be  a  scholar, 
thinks  of  the  learned,  cultivated  man  he  would  be,  runs  eagerly,  marking  out  the 
fields  of  knowledge  he  would  enter,  by  years  and  terms  of  study,  but  shuns  or 
slights  the  daily  tasks,  so  is  inacciu-ate  and  superficial.  Another  sees  himself  mount- 
ing in  successful  enterprise,  finds  his  opening,  is  pretty  enthusiastic  in  his  duties 
while  they  are  new,  but  is  impatient  of  the  lower  stages,  chafes  in  routine,  slights 
his  work,  keeps  his  eye  on  the  clock  till  it  marks  the  hour  of  release.  Another  sees 
the  religious  ideal,  is  enamored  of  the  life  of  faith  and  service,  and  runs  with  en- 
thusiasm, but  his  ardor  cools,  he  drags  on  with  listless  steps  or  falls  back  into  the 
old  ways  of  self-indulgence,  only  on  occasion  thinking  of  the  better,  aspiring  life. 

It  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  career  of  a  right  man  that,  while  the  vision  he  beholds 
and  eagerness  drives  him,  he  walks  on  and  on  and  does  not  faint.  Performance  is 
the  realization  of  the  ideal.     .     .     . 

The  man  of  vision  and  enthusiasm  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least.  The  Bible 
has  a  deal  to  say  about  walking;  about  vision,  too,  and  about  enthusiasm,  joy,  re- 
joicing, but  more  about  walking.  Walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are 
called.  Keep  moving  on  along  the  upward  path.  It  is  walking  in  newness  of  life; 
not  dull,  tiresome  repetitions  circling  in  narrow,  monotonous  routine,  but  advanc- 
ing into  new  scenes,  new  occasions.  Says  the  psalmist,  "Thou  wilt  show  me  the 
path  of  life,"  that  is  the  ideal,  and  the  wise  man  seeing  detail  says,  "The  steps  of  a 
good  man  are  ordered  of  the  Lord."  The  way  of  life  is  a  great  way  in  which  one 
walks,  a  step  at  a  time,  ever  onward  with  the  mark  in  view,  the  mark  of  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  following  paragraph  gives  the  final  words  to  the  graduate: — 

A  graduating  class,  you  stand  on  a  threshold,  passing  from  one  abode  to  another, 
not  from  seclusion  into  the  world,  for  the  college  is  a  place  in  the  world,  where  you 
have  known  the  outside  world,  where  the  currents  of  thought  and  anticipation  have 
not  been  detached  from  the  common  life  of  men.  Here  the  lines  have  run  parallel 
as  you  have  gone  on  together  in  the  pursuits  of  college  days;  now  they  diverge,  as 
you  go  out  to  find  your  place  and  do  your  work.  These  have  been  happy  years,  and 
while,  in  time,  they  are  left  behind,  yet  in  value,  interest,  friendship,  they  are 
abiding  possessions.  You  have  measured  one  another  up,  and  can  forecast  the 
future  of  each  one,  judging  not  by  what  each  has,  but  by  what  each  is — the  person. 
You  will  have  success,  in  some  degree,  whatever  you  may  do.  You  will  live,  I  am 
sure,  not  merely  to  get,  but  also  to  give,  in  rectitude  and  honor,  to  lend  a  hand. 
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to  be  true  to  yourselves.  Boys  when  you  entered,  you  have  become  men,  yet  will 
be  boys  forever.  Thirty,  forty  years  hence,  always  you  will  be  the  boys  of  1912. 
You  have  been  so  good  as  to  reckon  me  one  of  you,  leaving  college,  graduating,  as 
it  were,  at  the  same  time.  You  have  let  me  stand  in  your  point  of  view,  have  helped 
me  to  mount  up  to  the  vision  of  aspiring  youth,  to  catch  a  little  your  enthusiasms, 
and  to  walk  steadily,  courageously  on.     I  wish  you  success,  happiness,  usefulness. 

II 

At  the  Commencement  concert  on  Sunday  afternoon,  under 
the  leadership  of  Professor  Bigelow,  were  given  Spohr's  "Last 
Judgment,"  by  a  mixed  chorus,  and  Schubert's  "Die  AUmacht,"  by 
a  chorus  of  male  voices.  The  soloists  were  Mrs.  F.  Leon  Sample, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Nickels,  Mr.  George  Harris,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Turner. 
They  were  supported  by  an  orchestra  from  the  college,  to  whose 
number  were  added  eighteen  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  It  was  the  second  concert  of  the  year,  Haydn's  "Crea- 
tion," on  a  similar  scale,  having  been  given  early  in  the  spring. 
These  oratorio  activities,  which  are  made  possible  by  the  generosity 
of  an  alumnus  of  the  class  of  '89,  are  proving  an  important  element 
in  the  liberal  culture  for  which  the  college  exists.  And  it  is  the 
ambition  of  the  leader  to  keep  the  standard  of  taste  and  ideal 
high.  They  are  set  to  study  works  that  shall  be  a  permanent 
possession  and  shall  fit  them  to  appreciate  the  best  in  musical 
achievement.  As  he  humorously  remarked  during  the  rehearsals, 
it  was  "going  some"  this  year  to  begin  with  the  "Creation"  and 
end  with  the  "Last  Judgment"  in  one  season!  Both  concerts  were 
of  extraordinary  interest  and  excellence. 

Ill 

At  the  Commencement  exercises  on  Wednesday  the  Bond 
speakers,  with  their  subjects,  were  as  follows: — 

Fred  Benjamin  Millett,  of  Whitman,  Mass.:  The  Revolt  of 
Youth. 

Ordway  Tead,  of  Somerville,  Mass. :  The  New  Religion. 

Leland  Olds,  of  Amherst,  Mass.:  The  Broader  Conception  of 
Success. 

Howard  Dodd  Simpson,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  The  Mastery  of 
the  Pacific. 
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Arthur  Bates  Lyon,  of  Brockton,  Mass. :  Paracelsus. 

The  Bond  Prize  for  Commencement  oration  was  awarded  to 
Leland  Olds,  who  is  a  son  of  Dean  Olds  of  the  College,  and  has 
had  his  education,  preparatory  as  well  as  collegiate,  in  Amherst. 

After  the  ordinary  degrees  in  course  were  conferred  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class,  a  degree  to  which  special  interest 
attaches  was  conferred  on  Edward  Combs  Robbins,  of  Saint  Louis, 
Mo.  President  Harris's  words  will  explain  the  circumstances  of 
the  award: 

"Edward  Combs  Robbins,  student  in  Amherst  College  in  1860 
and  1861,  soldier  and  officer  in  the  Confederate  army,  1861-65, 
I  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  extra  ordinem,  as 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1863."  On  the  bestowal  of  this  degree 
the  Springfield  Republican  remarks:  "The  incident  is  interesting 
not  only  as  a  pleasant  honor  to  a  man  who  gave  up  his  college 
course  to  go  to  war,  but  also  as  a  new  indication  of  the  feeling  of 
unity  of  interest  and  fellowship  which  has  healed  over  the  bad 
feeling  of  the  war  between  the  North  and  South,  when  a  northern 
college  gives  a  degree  to  a  man  who  fought  throughout  the  war 
with  the  confederate  troops." 

Following  the  award  of  this  degree,  which  came  as  a  supplement 
to  the  degrees  in  course,  the  following  honorary  degrees  were  con- 
ferred, as  indicated  by  the  words  pronounced  in  the  ceremony  of 
investiture : — 

Edmund  Addison  Thompson. — Practical  scientist;  contriver  of 
ingenious  devices  for  telescopic  and  microscopic  observations; 
inventor  of  mechanical  appliances;  member  of  Amherst  College 
faculty  science  club;  honorary  member  of  the  class  of  1877;  author 
of  paper  on  scientific  method;  a  keen  observer  of  the  works  and 
ways  of  men.  I  confer  upon  you  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Science. 

Frank  Judson  Goodwin,  of  the  class  of  1884. — Preacher,  pastor, 
minister  of  important  churches,  abreast  of  modern  theological 
thought;  faithful,  earnest,  progressive.  Your  Alma  Mater  confers 
on  you  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Thomas  Frederick  Da  vies,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church  for  the  diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts. — ^A  minis- 
ter devoted  and  beloved,  bishop  administering  the  affairs  of  a  great 
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church  of  Jesus  Christ  with  far-seeing  wisdom;  a  promoter  of  the 
fellowship  among  all  believers  which  is  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit, 
in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life.  I  confer  upon 
you  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Francis  Richmond  Allen,  of  the  class  of  1865. — Architect 
who  has  embodied  in  solid  and  graceful  structures  noble  concep- 
tions of  beauty,  of  aspiration,  of  harmony;  your  Alma  Mater 
confers  on  you  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Unites  States  senator,  representing  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  since  1893.  A  scholar  of  first  rank  in 
literary  attainment,  author  of  numerous  books  of  American  history 
and  on  the  founders  of  the  republic,  an  illuminating  and  inspiring 
orator;  a  statesman  of  broad  vision;  influential  in  the  counsels  of 
legislation,  who  has  signally  honored  the  position  he  has  filled 
these  many  years;  Amherst  College  would  recognize  your  illus- 
trious public  service  by  conferring  on  you  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

After  the  honorary  degrees  were  conferred,  two  portraits  of 
distinguished  alumni  were  presented :  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  of  the  class  of  1839;  and  George  Washburn, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  class  of  1855. 

Rev.  Edward  F.  Sanderson,  of  '96,  who  presented  the  portrait 
of  Dr.  Storrs,  spoke  of  the  great  service  he  had  rendered  to  the 
people  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  was  for  many  years  a  pastor;  of  the 
great  international  reputation  he  held  in  common  with  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  of  his  eminent  qualities  as  scholar,  preacher, 
editor,  orator,  and  lover  of  mankind. 

Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  of  '5Q,  who  presented  the  portrait 
of  Dr.  Washburn,  spoke  of  the  great  influence  he  had  exercised 
upon  Turkish  affairs  when  he  was  located  at  Robert  College, 
Constantinople,  and  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  instilled  by  him  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Turks,  which  spirit  is  today  making  itself  evident 
by  the  changes  now  taking  place  within  the  empire. 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  portraits  Mr.  George  A. 
Plimpton,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  made  a  final  an- 
nouncement, which  was  more  than  an  announcement,  saying: 
"  The  benediction  which  follows  will  be  the  last  official  act  of  Presi- 
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dent  Harris  as  president  of  Amherst  College.  In  his  thirteen 
years  of  administration  the  endowment  and  student  body  have 
been  doubled,  the  condition  of  the  buildings  has  been  eminently 
bettered;  but  greater  than  all  these  things  is  the  fact  that  he  has 
unified  the  spirit  of  the  college.  He  found  it  at  its  lowest  ebb;  he 
has  raised  to  the  great  height  of  today.  All  these  things  and  many 
more  have  been  due  to  the  wise  administration  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Harris. 

The  benediction  was  then  pronounced. 

IV 

Of  the  Commencement  dinner,  that  rounding- off  occasion  of 
Commencement  week,  when  once  more  we  get  together  with  our 
reunited  classmates,  and  shout  and  sing  and  chat  and  joke— with, 
of  course,  a  moderate  infusion  of  gastric  juice — I  may  perhaps 
best  use  the  words  of  President  Harris.  "Year  after  year,"  he 
said,  "this  scene  has  been  present  to  those  of  us  who  have  been 
at  the  head  table.  There  have  been  different  faces,  but  the  same 
intelligence  in  the  countenances,  and  the  same  indescribable  spirit 
of  Amherst  loyalty  has  been  present."  But  it  is  never  an  old 
story  to  us  who  are  on  the  ground,  for  the  new  faces  as  successive 
reunions  come  round,  give  each  dinner  a  zest  of  its  own.  We  are 
there  to  take  an  informal  view  of  the  old  college,  and  to  know  how 
she  fares.  We  learn  incidentally  who  has  been  elected  alumnus 
trustee;  in  this  case  it  was  the  Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone,  '91,  of 
Detroit,  Michigan.  We  learn  who  took  the  Bond  prize  in  the 
speaking  of  the  morning;  in  this  case  Leland  Olds,  as  already 
reported.  We  learn  what  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  college; 
in  this  case  one  thousand  dollars  given  by  the  class  of  1902, 
for  the  development  of  the  new  Hitchcock  field.  We  learn  which 
returning  class  took  the  reunion  trophy  for  the  largest  percentage 
of  attendance;  in  this  case  the  class  of  1902,  which,  with  ninety- 
one  members  present,  had  the  large  percentage  of  81.25.  Rev. 
Jason  Pierce,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  distinguished  among  Amherst 
alumni  as  the  author  and  composer  of  the  song,  "Cheer  for  Old 
Amherst,"  accepted  the  trophy  for  the  class. 

On  the  toast-master  depends  much  of  the  buoyancy  and  geni- 
ality of  the  occasion ;  and  in  this  case  the  responsibility  was  met 
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with  the  felicity  which  we  have  always  known  was  characteristic 
of  George  Mall  on  of  '87.  Then  the  principal  after-dinner  speaker 
gives  us  something  to  think  about  and  carry  home  with  us.  Sen- 
ator Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  our  newest  adopted  alumnus,  was  the 
speaker  at  this  dinner;  and  how  well  he  answered  to  his  eminent 
distinction  as  an  able  and  thoughtful  speaker  our  readers  can  see 
for  themselves  by  reading  his  address,  which  will  be  found  on  an- 
other page.  It  was  a  plea  for  what  our  colleges,  supreme  of  all 
places  in  the  world,  should  cherish  and  maintain.  Intellectual 
Honesty.  With  this  plea  lodged  powerfully  in  our  minds  we 
parted,  and  the  ninety -first  Commencement  of  Amherst  was  over. 


A  few  words  are  due  here  by  way  of  supplementation.  As  we 
parted  with  President  Harris,  a  successor  to  him  was  already  elected; 
so  with  the  valued  memories  of  the  old  regime  were  mingled  hopes 
and  anticipations  for  the  new.  Wliile  we  were  observing  our 
Commencement,  two  other  commencements  were  engaged,  the  one 
with  a  parting,  the  other  with  a  greeting,  which  closely  concern  us 
at  Amherst. 

At  Brown  University,  from  which  our  new  president,  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn,  comes  to  us,  there  was  a  tone  of  keen  regret  at 
parting  but  also  of  hearty  god-speed.  I  quote  from  the  Brown 
Alumni  Monthly:  "He  goes  to  tlie  headship  of  Amherst  College 
at  tlie  age  of  forty,  well  equipped  for  this  responsible  post.  He  has 
been  a  close  student  of  educational  tendencies,  has  pronounced 
convictions  in  favor  of  thorough  work,  believes  in  fitting  the  task 
to  tlie  individual  student,  and  takes  the  scholarly  view.  Amherst 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  his  services;  to  him  also  congrat- 
ulations are  due  on  the  high  honor  of  his  election." 

From  the  Williams  College  Commencement,  at  which  President 
Meiklejohn  was  a  guest,  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  there  comes 
a  note  of  sincere  and  hearty  appreciation.  "There  is  a  lift  and 
enthusiasm  about  this  newly  adopted  son  of  Williams,"  says  the 
Williams  Alumni  Review,  "a  clean-cut  sincerity  that  makes  him 
'look  good '  to  us.  His  philosophy  of  college  life  is  at  once  sane  and 
inspiring,  and  Amherst  should  be  the  gainer  by  his  leadership." 

In  the  following  words  the  Williams  degree  was  conferred  upon 
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him :  "For  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  Alexander  Meikle- 
john,  president-elect  of  Amherst  College,  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  the  class  of  1893,  teacher  of  philosophy  since  1897,  dean 
of  the  university  since  1901,  identified  in  the  administration  and  in 
personal  influence  with  what  is  best  and  most  wholesome  in  the 
scholarship,  the  athletics  and  the  social  life  of  his  alma  mater. 
The  complex  functions  of  a  college  presidency  make  it  accessible 
to  men  of  varied  training.  Institutions  have  chosen  according  to 
their  preference,  some  from  the  department  of  government,  some 
from  economics  and  finance,  some  from  the  science  of  matter  and 
motion,  Princeton  and  Amherst  have  just  elected  presidents  with 
the  resources  and  the  consolations  of  philosophy.  Practical  men 
affect  to  disdain  metaphysics.  For  their  pragmatic  ends  the  true 
president  is  the  president  that  works.  Yet  if  William  James  was 
right  in  defining  metaphysics  as  nothing  but  an  unusually  obstinate 
effort  to  think  clearly,  every  college  president  is  of  necessity  and 
ex-oficio  a  metaphysician.  The  American  college  has  of  late  been 
offering  strange  excuses  for  its  existence.  You,  sir,  have  reaffirmed 
its  historic  aim  as  primarily  intellectual.  For  that  goal  Williams 
will  strive  with  you  in  honorable  and  friendly  rivalry.  In  token 
of  its  cordial  good-will  and  neighborly  regard,  it  asks  you  to  begin 
your  administration  as  an  alumnus  of  Williams  College." 
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Second  Gent.  You   saw 

The  ceremony? 
Third  Gent.  That  I  did. 

First  Gent.  How  was  it? 

Third  Gent.     Well   worth  the  seeing. 
Second  Gent.  Good  sir,   speak  it  to  us. 

Henry   VIII. 
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THE   INAUGURATION   OF  PRESIDENT 
MEIKLEJOHN 

IF  ANY  landmarks  of  college  history  are  to  be  accounted 
momentous  above  others,  surely  at  the  head  must  be  reckoned 
those  comparatively  rare  occasions  when  a  new  president  is 
inducted  into  office.  Such  occasions  are  marked  not  by  time  but 
by  inevitable  transition.  An  old  era,  with  its  store  of  varied  expe- 
rience, has  lapsed,  as  it  were  by  the  turn  of  the  glass,  into  the 
fragrance  of  memory;  a  new  one  is  upon  us,  with  its  freightage  of 
hope  and  courage  and  high  resolve.  "Ye  have  not  passed  this 
way  heretofore."  An  untried  way  it  is,  but  with  prospects  and 
vistas  that  give  strength  and  pinion  to  the  eager  muscles.  The 
sense  of  this  makes  the  ceremonies  of  inauguration  more  than 
ancient  form,  the  demonstration  far  deeper  than  can  be  expressed 
by  an  elaborate  academic  function.  For  here  all  hearts  are  enlisted 
as  one — alumni,  trustees,  teachers,  students,  parents  and  patrons — 
beating  in  unison  under  the  inspiration  of  prophetic  leadership. 

As  soon  as  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Trustees  chose  Alexander 
Meiklejohn  to  be  the  eighth  president  of  Amherst  College,  the 

work  of  planning  and  preparation  for  the 
The  Preliminaries    inaugural    ceremonies    began.     The    date 

was  set;  the  general  procedure  fixed  upon; 
and  a  joint  committee  of  trustees  and  faculty  chosen  to  determine 
and  manage  the  intricate  details  connected  with  the  selection  of 
speakers,  the  invitation  of  delegates  ai  ■^^tinguished  guests,  the 
care  and  entertainment  of  them  while  here,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
various  exercises  of  the  day.  The  committee  of  the  trustees,  of  which 
F.  W.  Stearns,  '78,  was  chairman  and  A.  L.  Gillett,  '80,  was  secre- 
tary'-, was  composed  besides  these  of  G.  A.  Plimpton,  '76,  J.  W. 
Simpson,  '71,  A.  C.  James,  '89,  and  Williston  Walker,  '83.  The 
committee  of  the  faculty,  of  which  George  D.  Olds  was  chairman 
and  Alfred  S.  Goodale  was  secretary,  was  made  up  besides  these  of 
B.  K.  Emerson,  John  M.  Tyler,  W.  L.  Cowles,  George  B.  Churchill, 
and  Thomas  C.  Esty.  Of  the  arduous,  minute,  and  efficient  work 
that  this  joint  committee  did,  the  events  of  inauguration  day, 
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carried  out  without  jar  or  break,  and  the  admiration  of  all  who 
attended,  are  the  eloquent  witness. 

The  marshals,  who  had  charge  of  the  procession,  the  seating  of 
speakers,  trustees,  faculty,  d-elegates,  guests  and  other  audience 
in  College  Hall,  and  the  details  of  the  president's  reception,  were 
Professor  George  B.  Churchill,  chief  marshal.  Professor  C.  W. 
Eastman,  first  assistant  marshal,  Ernest  M.  Whitcomb,  '04, 
Harold  I.  Pratt,  '00,  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  '95,  Foster  W.  Stearns, 
'03,  Henry  P.  Kendall,  '99,  and  Henry  P.  Field,  '80.  One  vexing 
problem  of  the  marshals  was  how  to  provide  seating  accommoda- 
tions for  so  many  guests  and  visitors  at  the  morning  exercises, 
within  the  too  limited  capacity  of  College  Hall;  as  it  was,  the 
necessity  of  somewhat  restricting  the  number  of  alumni  and 
general  audience  was  a  cause  of  sincere  regret.  It  is  hard  to  think, 
however,  of  any  way  in  which  the  matter  could  have  been  more 
efficiently  managed. 

For  the  music  of  the  occasion.  Professor  W.  P.  Bigelow,  to  whom 
had  been  entrusted  the  whole  charge  of  it,  chose  Schubert's  "Die 
Allmacht,"  in  the  arrangement  of  Liszt,  the  "Sanctus"  from 
Gounod's  St.  Cecilia  mass,  and  the  "Memory  Song  to  Amherst," 
the  latter  sung  to  a  melody  of  Mozart's  {Bundeslied)  arranged  by 
Professor  Bigelow.  All  these  were  sung  by  a  choir  of  students, 
assisted  by  some  voices  from  Springfield,  and  accompanied  by  an 
orchestra  of  faculty  and  students  and  sixteen  members  of  the 
Boston  Festival  Orchestra.  The  tenor  soloist  was  Mr.  Reed 
Miller  of  New  York.  The  dignity  and  appropriateness  of  the 
music,  and  the  excellence  of  its  rendition,  eUcited  unqualified 
praise. 

A  preliminary  of  the  inauguration  by  no  means  to  be  left  with- 
out mention  was  the  informal  reception  on  Tuesday  evening  to  the 
delegates  in  the  beautiful  resort  room  of  the  new  Pratt  Memorial 
building.  It  furnished  the  delegates  who  were  strangers  in 
Amherst  a  delightful  opportunity  to  get  accquainted;  but  more 
than  this,  as  so  many  of  the  delegates  and  guests  were  Amherst 
graduates,  it  was  largely  a  reunion  of  men  who  had  been  friends 
and  students  together.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  company  that 
would  match  this  one  so  informally  gathered  for  men  distinguished 
in  every  branch  of  learning  and  educational  activity.     The  fife 
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intellectual  was  there  represented  on  its  most  liberal  and  winsome 
side. 

The  various  universities,  colleges,  and  learned  institutions  of 
the  land  were  represented  by  one  hundred  and  three  delegates, 

The  Delegates      whose  names  follow  :— 

From  Harvard  University :  President  Abbott 
Lawrence  Lowell,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

From  Yale  University :  President  Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

From  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  Dean  Herman  Vanden- 
burgh  Ames,  Ph.D.  (Amherst,  '88). 

From  Princeton  University:  President  John  Grier  Hibben,  LL.D. 

From  Columbia  University:  Dean  Harlan  Fisk  Stone,  M.A., 
LL.B.  (Amherst  '94),  Dean  Frederick  James  Eugene  Woodbridge, 
LL.D.  (Amlierst  '89). 

From  Brown  University:  President  William  Herbert  Perry 
Faunce,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  John  Howard  Appleton,  D.Sc, 
Professor  Edmund  Burke  Delabarre,  Ph.D.  (Amherst  '86),  Pro- 
fessor Walter  Goodnow  Everett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Frederick  Taft 
Guild,  M.A.,  Professor  William  Carey  Poland,  Litt.D., 

From  Rutgers  College :  President  William  Henry  Steele  Demar- 
est,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

From  Dartmouth  College:  President  Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  D.Sc, 
LL.D. 

From  the  United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa:  President  Edwin 
Augustus  Grosvenor,  LL.D.  (Amlierst  '67). 

From  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  Professor 
George  Lincoln  Goodale,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (Amherst  '60). 

From  Washington  and  Lee  University:  President  Henry  Louis 
Smith,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

From  Dickinson  College:  President  Eugene  Allen  Noble,  D.D, 
L.H.D. 

From  St.  John's  College:  President  Thomas  Fell,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

From  the  University  of  Pittsburgh:  Professor  Samuel  Black 
Linhart,  D.D. 

From  Georgetown  University:  Wi'iam  George  McKechnie, 
A.B.,  LL.B.,  Alumnus. 
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From  the  University  of  Vermont :  President  Guy  Potter  Benton, 
D.D.,  LL.D. 

From  Williams  College:  President  Harry  Augustus  Garfield, 
LL.D. 

From  Bowdoin  College:  President  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

From  Union  College:  Professor  Frank  Sargent  Hoffman,  Ph.D. 
(Amherst  '76). 

From  Middlebury  College:  President  John  Martin  Thomas, 
D.D.,  LL.D. 

From  Andover  Theological  Seminary:  President  Albert  Parker 
Fitch,  D.D. 

From  Miami  University:  Vice-President  Edward  Ewing  Bran- 
don, Univ.  D. 

From  Hamilton  College:  President  Melancthon  Woolsey  Stryker, 
D.D.,  LL.D. 

From  Allegheny  College:  President  William  Henry  Crawford, 
D.D.,  LL.D. 

From  Bangor  Theological  Seminary :  Professor  Eugene  William 
Lyman,  D.D.  (Amherst  '94). 

From  the  General  Theological  Seminary:  Professor  Arthur 
Prince  Hunt,  M.A.  (Amherst  '97). 

From  Colgate  University:  President  Elmer  Burritt  Bryan, 
LL.D. 

From  the  University  of  Virginia,  Professor  Crawford  Howell 
Toy,  LL.D. 

From  Colby  College:  Professor  Clarence  Hay  ward  White,  M.A. 
(Amherst  '86). 

From  Indiana  University:  Dean  James  Pertice  Porter,  Ph.D., 
Alumnus. 

From  Hobart  College:  Professor  James  Meikel  Williams,  B.D., 
Ph.D. 

From  Trinity  College:  President  Flavel  Sweeten  Luther,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

From  Kenyon  College:  President  William  Foster  Peirce,  D.D., 
L.H.D.  (Amlierst  '88). 

From  Newton  Theological  Seminary;  President  George  Edwin 
Horr,  D.D. 
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From  Western  Reserve  University:  President  Charles  Franklin 
Thwing,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

From  the  University  of  Toronto:  Professor  William  Henry 
Schofield,  Ph.D.,  Alumnus. 

From  Randolph-Macon  College:  President  Robert  Emory 
Blackwell,  LL.D. 

From  New  York  University :  Professor  Archibald  Lewis  Bouton, 
M.A.  (Amherst  '96). 

From  Wesleyan  University :  President  William  Arnold  Shanklin, 
D.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 

From  Lafayette  College:  Professor  Frederic  Burritt  Peck,  Ph.D. 
(Amherst  '86). 

From  Haverford  College:  Professor  Don  Carlos  Barrett,  Ph.D. 

From  Kalamazoo  College:  Professor  William  Emilius  Praeger, 
M.S. 

From  Hartford  Theological  Seminary :  President  William  Doug- 
las Mackenzie,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

From  Oberlin  College:  Professor  George  Walter  Fiske,  M.A. 
(Amherst  '95). 

From  Union  Theological  Seminary:  President  Francis  Brown, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

From  De  Pauw  University:  President  Lemuel  Herbert  Murlin, 
D.D,  LL.D.,  Alumnus. 

From  the  University  of  Michigan :  Professor  Jesse  Siddall  Reeves, 
Ph.D. 

From  Knox  College;  President  Thomas  McClelland,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

From  Ohio  Wesleyan  University:  Professor  William  Godman 
Ward,  M.A.,  Alumnus. 

From  Olivet  College:  President  Ellsworth  Gage  Lancaster, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  (Amherst  '87). 

From  Beloit  College:  President  Edward  Dwight  Eaton,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

From  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York:  President  John 
Huston  Finley,  LL.D. 

From  Lawrence  College:  Bradford  Paul  Raymond,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Alumnus. 

From  the  University  of  Wisconsin:  Professor  William  Dodge 
Frost,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
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From  the  University  of  Rochester:  President  Rush  Rhees,  D.D., 
LL.D.  (Amherst  '83). 

From  Northwestern  University:  Professor  Walter  Lichtenstein, 
Ph.D. 

From  Tufts  College:  Professor  Frank  Alexander  Delabarre, 
M.D.,  D.D.S.  (Amherst  '90). 

From  Roanoke  College :  President  John  Alfred  Morehead,  D.D. 

From  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn :  President  Frederick 
Washington  Atkinson,  Ph.D. 

From  the  Episcopal  Theological  School:  Dean  George  Hodges, 
D.D.,  D.C.L. 

From  Whitman  College :  Vice-President  Louis  Francis  Anderson, 
M.A. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology:  President 
Richard  Cockburn  Maclaurin,  D.  Sc,  LL.D. 

From  Vassar  College:  President  James  Monroe  Taylor,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

From  the  University  of  Washington :  Dean  Almon  Homer  Fuller, 
M.C.E.,  M.S. 

From  the  University  of  Maine:  Dean  James  Norris  Hart,  M.S. 

From  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College:  President  Kenyon 
Leech  Butterfield,  LL.D. 

From  Boston  College:  President  Thomas  Ignatius  Gasson,  S.J., 
LL.D. 

From  Robert  College  of  Constantinople:  President  Emeritus 
George  Washburn,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Amherst  '55). 

From  the  Syrian  Protestant  College:  Professor  Harry  Gaylord 
Dorman,  M.D. 

From  Bates  College :  President  George  Colby  Chase,  D.D,,  LL.D. 

From  Swarthmore  College:  President  Joseph  Swain,  LL.D. 

From  Cornell  University:  Professor  Walter  Francis  Willcox, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  (Amherst  '83). 

From  Washburn  College:  President  Frank  Knight  Sanders, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

From  the  University  of  Kansas:  Professor  Robert  Wilson  Neal, 
M.A.,  Alumnus. 

From  Lehigh  University:  Professor  William  Esty,  M.A.  (Am- 
herst '89). 
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From  the  University  of  Wooster:  President  Louis  Edward 
Holden,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

From  the  University  of  Minnesota:  Henry  Oliver  Hannum, 
B.D.,  Alumnus. 

From  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute:  Acting  President 
Levi  Leonard  Conant,  Ph.D. 

From  Boston  University:  President  Lemuel  Herbert  Murlin, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  WilHam  Marshall  Warren,  Ph.D. 

From  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary:  President  Charles 
Sumner  Nash,  D.D. 

From  Ohio  University :  Professor  Alfred  Dodge  Cole,  M.A. 

From  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology:  William  Henry  Bristol, 
M.E.,  Alumnus. 

From  Smith  College:  President  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  Ph.D., 
D.D.,  LL.D. 

From  Colorado  College:  President  William  Frederick  Slocum, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  (Amherst  '74). 

From  Wellesley  College:  President  Ellen  Fitz  Pendleton,  Litt.D. 

From  Doshisha  University:  Dean  Masumi  Hino,  M.A.,  Professor 
Edward  Scribner  Cobb,  M.A.,  B.D.  (Amherst  '00). 

From  the  University  of  North  Dakota:  Professor  LeRoy  Free- 
man Jackson,  M.Ph.,  Alumnus. 

From  Clark  University:  Professor  Frank  Hamilton  Hankins, 
Ph.D. 

From  Mount  Holyoke  College:  President  Mary  Emma  Woolley, 
Litt.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 

From  Pomona  College:  William  Horace  Day,  D.D.,  Trustee 
(Amherst  '89). 

From  the  Catholic  University  of  America:  John  Joseph  Bell, 
Alumnus. 

From  Barnard  College:  Dean  Virginia  Crocheron  Gildersleeve, 
Ph.D. 

From  the  University  of  Chicago:  Dean  James  Rowland  Angell, 
M.A. 

From  Radcliffe  College:  President  LeBaron  Russell  Briggs, 
LL.D. 

From  Adelphi  College:  Dean  William  Clark  Peckham,  M.A. 

From  Simmons  College:  President  Henry  Lefavour,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 
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From  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology :  Director  Arthur  Arton 
Hamerschlag,  D.Sc,  LL.D. 

From  Clark  College:  President  Edmund  Clark  Sanford,  D.Sc, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

From  Wheaton  College:  President  Samuel  Valentine  Cole,  D.D. 

There  were  present  forty-six  guests  specially  invited  by  the 
College  and  by  the  President,  whose  names  follow : 

By  the  College:  Silas  B.  Brownell,  LL.D., 
Special  In-  Hon.  Frederick  Huntington  Gillett,  M.C.,  LL.D. 
vited  Guests  (Amherst  '74),  Edwin  Ginn,  Litt.D,,  Admiral 
Washburn  Maynard,  Lewis  Parkhurst,  A.M., 
Herbert  M.  Plimpton,  President  Laurenus  Clarke  Seelye,  D.D, 
LL.D.,  Rev.  William  Greenough  Thayer,  D.D.  (Amherst  '85), 
Francis  Ransom  Lane,  M.D.,  Edward  Hitchcock,  M.D.  (Amherst 
'78),  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  Mrs.  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  Mrs. 
La  Villa,  Mrs.  George  Harris,  George  Harris,  Jr.  (Amherst  '06), 
Miss  Clara  P.  Bodman. 

By  the  President:  Professor  James  E.  Creighton,  Mr.  James 
Meiklejohn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilham  Meiklejohn,  Miss  Jessie  C. 
Meiklejohn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Watt  Meiklejohn,  Hon.  Charles 
Carney  Mumford,  Professor  James  Meikel  Williams,  Rev.  Alex- 
ander H.  Abbott,  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Pope,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Crane,  Miss 
lelen  Everett  Mr.  (Amherst  '88),  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Greenough, 
]  Ir.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Clark,  Professor  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Huntington, 
Mrs.  W.  D.  MaxweU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Gilbert,  Mis.  J.  H. 
Adams,  Mr.  William  H.  Robertson,  Robert  S.  Emerson,  Esq., 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Pope,  Edward  O.  Stanley,  Esq.,  Mr.  Charles 
Seldon,  Mr.  George  W.  Newell,  Mrs.  William  H.  P.  Faunce. 

Of  the  visitors  connected  with  the  conduct  and  history  of  the 

College  the  names  follow.     The  Trustees:  Professor  Wilhston 

Walker,  D.D.  (Amherst  '83),  G.  Henry  Whitcomb, 

Trustees       M.A.   (Amherst  '64),  Rev.  William  Hayes  Ward, 

and  Others    D.D.,  LL.D.  (Amherst  '56),  Charles  Millard  Pratt, 

M.A.  (Amherst  '79),  Hon.  Charles  Herbert  Allen, 

LL.D.  (Amherst  '69),  Arthur  Curtiss  James,  M.A.  (Amherst  '89), 

John  Woodruff  Simpson,  LL.D.   (Amherst  '71),  Rev.  Cornelius 

Howard  Patton,  D.D.  (Amherst  '83),  Frank  Waterman  Stearns, 
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B.A.  (Amherst  '78),  Arthur  Charles  Rounds,  M.A.  (Amherst  '87), 
Talcott  Williams,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  (Amherst  '73),  Robert  Archey 
Woods,  M.A.  (Amherst  '86),  Ex-Trustee  Arthur  Hazard  Dakin, 
B.A.  (Amherst  '84). 

Overseers  of  the  Charitable  Fund  :  Marquis  Fayette  Dick- 
inson, Esq.,  M.A.  (Amherst  '62),  Lewis  W.  West,  B.A.  (Amherst 
'60),  Rev.  James  Wilson  Bixler,  D.D.  (Amherst  '82),  Rev.  Charles 
Wolcott  Merriam,  B.D.  (Amherst  '98). 

Donors:  Mrs.  F.  H.  Bond,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Fitch,  Frank  Lusk 
Babbott  (Amherst  '78),  Hon.  Daniel  Kent,  Esq.  (Amherst  '75), 
Harold  Irving  Pratt,  B.S.  (Amherst  '00),  Collin  Armstrong,  B.A. 
(Amherst  '77),  George  Adams  Leland  M.D.  (Amherst  '74),  Rev. 
(Amherst  '82)  and  Mrs.  George  Atwater  Hall,  Charles  Edward 
Kelsey,  B.A.  (Amherst  '84),  Miss  Gerson. 

The  following  visitors  were  present  as  representatives  of  the 
several  Alumni  Associations  of  the  country:  Of  the  General  Asso- 
ciation: William  Ives  Washburn,  '76.  Of  the 
Alumni  Boston  Association:  William  Orr,  Jr.,  '83.  Of 
Associations  the  Lowell  Association:  Rev.  George  Frederick 
Kenngott,  '86.  Of  the  Central  Massachusetts 
Association:  Edward  Tuckerman  Esty,  '97.  Of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  Association:  William  Fairfield  Whiting,  '86.  Of  the  Con- 
necticut Association:  Rev.  Sherrod  Soule,  '85.  Of  the  Rhode 
Island  Association :  Rev.  Joseph  Hutcheson,  '85.  Of  the  New  York 
City  Association :  Herbert  Lawrence  Bridgman,  '66.  Of  the  Brook- 
lyn Association:  Walter  Hodges  Gilpatric,  '99.  Of  the  Western 
New  York  Association:  Edwin  Duffey,  '90.  Of  the  Philadelphia 
Association:  John  Huse  Eastman,  D.D.,  '69.  Of  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Association :  Barry  Bulkley,  '87.  Of  the  Pittsburgh  Associa- 
tion: Kenneth  Reese  Cunningham,  '09.  Of  the  Chicago  Club: 
Robert  Weston  Patton,  '76.  Of  the  Des  Moines  Association: 
Henry  William  Zinsmaster,  '08.  Of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Associa- 
tion: William  Frederick  Slocum,  '74.  Of  the  Association  of  the 
State  of  Washington:  David  Whitcomb,  '00. 
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The  following  were  present  as  presidents  or  delegates  of  their 

respective  classes.     Of  the  Class  of  1851 :  Rev.  Keith  Bond  Perkins. 

.  -  Of  the  Class  of  1854:  Charles  Hallock.     Of  the 

„   -  r       Class  of  1858:  Rev,   Samuel  Bartlett  Sherrill. 

Delegates  ot       ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^    ^^^    Edward  Cornelius 

E^-ing.  Of  the  Class  of  1863 :  Edward  Wliitman 
Chapin.  Of  the  Class  of  1864 :  G.  Henry  Whitcomb.  Of  the  Class 
of  1865:  Joseph  Henry  Sawyer,  L.H.D.  Of  the  Class  of  1867: 
Rev.  Payson  Williston  Lyman.  Of  the  Class  of  1869:  Francis 
Draper  Lewis,  LL.B.  Of  the  Class  of  1871:  Herbert  Gardiner 
Lord.  Of  the  Class  of  1872:  Judge  Loranus  Eaton  Hitchcock.  Of 
the  Class  of  1873:  Rev.  Joseph  Brainerd  Thrall.  Of  the  Class  of 
1874 :  Elihu  Goodman  Loomis.  Of  the  Class  of  1875 :  Frank  Alvan 
Hosmer.  Of  the  Class  of  1876,  William  Matthew  Ducker  (secre- 
tary). Of  the  Class  of  1877:  Joseph  Converse  Gray,  LL.B.  Of 
the  Class  of  1878:  Harry  Norman  Gardiner.  Of  the  Class  of  1880: 
Professor  Joseph  Frank  McGregory,  D.Sc.  Of  the  Class  of  1881: 
Rufus  Stanley  Woodward.  Of  the  Class  of  1883 :  John  B.  Walker, 
M.D.  Of  the  Class  of  1884:  Walter  Stevens  Robinson.  Of  the 
Class  of  1885:  Ezra  Parmalee  Prentice,  Of  the  Class  of  1886: 
Charles  Francis  Marble.  Of  the  Class  of  1887:  Andrew  Porter 
Alvord.  Of  the  Class  of  1888:  William  Morton  Prest,  LL.B. 
Of  the  Class  of  1889 :  Harry  Hall  Bosworth.  Of  the  Class  of  1890 : 
Edwin  Burrage  Child.  Of  the  Class  of  1891 :  Winslow  H.  Edwards. 
Of  the  Class  of  1892:  Cornelius  Joseph  Sullivan,  LL.B.  Of  the 
Class  of  1894:  Grosvenor  Hyde  Backus.  Of  the  Class  of  1895: 
William  Joseph  Boardman.  Of  the  Class  of  1896:  Professor  Sam- 
uel Perkins  Hayes,  Ph.D.  Of  the  Class  of  1897:  Thomas  Jefferson 
McEvoy,  LL.B.  Of  the  Class  of  1898:  Carey  Stillman  Hay  ward. 
Of  the  Class  of  1899 :  Walter  Henry  Griffin.  Of  the  Class  of  1900: 
Thomas  Jasper  Hammond,  LL.B.  Of  the  Class  of  1901:  Ralph 
Mossman  Stoughton.  Of  the  Class  of  1902:  Robert  Washburn 
Maynard,  LL.B.  Of  the  Class  of  1905:  Edgar  Hill  van  Etten, 
Of  the  Class  of  1906:  Fred  Sewell  Bale.  Of  the  Class  of  1907: 
Roy  Whiting  Bell.  Of  the  Class  of  1908:  Harold  Chessman 
Keith.  Of  the  Class  of  1910:  Bert  King  Taggart.  Of  the  Class 
of  1911:  William  F.  Washburn.  Of  the  Class  of  1912:  Merritt  C. 
Stuart, 
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The  day,  which  had  been  awaited  not  without  sohcitude,  was 

ideal  for  the  inaugural  procession; — the  sky  bright  with  sun,  the 

fp,^     ,  I     trees  glorious  with  color,  and  the  air  mild  and 

T,  .  balmv,  with  iust  enough  tang  of  autumn  cool- 

Procession  \'        i      -.^  u      •  a^^ 

ness  to  make  it   bracing.     At  a  quarter  past 

nine  in  the  morning  the  members  of  the  procession  began  to  meet 
for  the  robing  in  the  Biological  laboratory;  from  which  place,  a 
little  delayed  beyond  the  appointed  time,  the  procession  set  out 
for  College  Hall.  Meanwhile,  the  students,  who  had  robed  else- 
where, led  the  procession;  and  when  the  other  sections  came  up 
to  precede  them  into  College  Hall,  were  formed  in  double  line  from 
the  hall  back  along  the  route,  their  lines  extending  nearly  across 
the  common.  The  procession,  taking  its  course  south  of  Appleton 
Cabinet,  around  in  front  of  the  old  College  buildings,  and  so  down 
across  the  common,  marched  in  the  order  first  of  the  students,  in 
five  bodies  with  the  chorus  last;  second,  the  delegates;  third, 
the  representatives  of  associations;  fourth,  the  trustees  and 
faculty;  and  finally,  the  speakers.  It  was  an  imposing  array  of 
academic  costume  such  as  Amherst  has  never  before  seen,  and  as 
the  long  line  swept  down  the  hill  it  must  have  been  a  splendid 
spectacle;  the  present  reporter  speaks  from  imagination,  as  his 
place  in  the  line  precluded  a  point  of  view.  The  gorgeous  and 
variegated  hoods,  provoking  all  kinds  of  conjectures  as  to  their 
meaning,  were  naturally  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  display. 
Men's  garb  is  usually  sober  and  conventional;  they  dread  being 
too  conspicuous  even  to  the  extent  of  a  neck  scarf;  but  when  once 
they  do  flame  out  in  academic  regalia,  for  juxtapositions  of  colors 
that  swear  at  or  efface  each  other  they  give  the  ladies  instructive 
points.  The  ladies  have  it  back  at  them  decidedly,  however,  when 
it  comes  to  mounting  steps  in  academic  robes ;  then  the  comparative 
rarity  of  the  function  becomes  apparent.  On  the  whole,  though, 
the  marching  columns  bore  their  splendors  with  all  requisite  dignity 
and  grace.  The  marshals,  who  have  already  been  named,  were  at 
hand,  keeping  each  section  of  the  procession  in  its  place  and  order, 
having  a  care  for  the  observing  crowds,  and  giving  fair  opportunity 
to  the  photographers,  who  of  course  abounded. 
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Arrived  at  College  Hall,  with  trustees,  faculty,  and  speakers 

seated  upon  the  stage,  the  body  of  delegates  and  representatives 

rpj^     J         .        I     occupying  the  floor  seats  of  the  auditorium,  and 

^       .  the  chorus  with  orchestra  in  the  front  gallery, 

the   exercises  began  with   the   singing   of  the 

Schubert-Lizst  anthem. 

THE  ANTHEM 

Great  is  Jehovah,  the  Lord. 

The  heavens  and  the  earth  proclaim 

His  power  and  His  might. 
'Tis  heard  in  the  crash  of  the  storm, 

In  the  wild  torrent's  loud,  impetuous  roar. 

At  his  command  the  trees  put  forth  their  opening  leaves. 

And  valleys  wave  bright  with  golden  corn. 

With  lovely  flowers  the  fields  are  decked. 

And  stars  in  splendor  fill  the  vault  of  heaven. 
'Tis  heard  with  dread  in  the  thunder's  deep  blast. 

And  seen  in  flames  of  lightning. 

But  chief  in  his  great  loving-kindness 

Shines  forth  Jehovah's  boundless  might. 

The  boundless  power  of  God,  the  everlasting  God 

Raise  your  prayerful  hearts  on  high. 

And  hope  for  mercy,  and  trust  in  Him. 
Great  is  Jehovah,  the  Lord. 

This  was  followed  by  the  Invocation,  offered  by  President 
Emeritus  George  Harris,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

THE  INVOCATION 

Almighty  God,  Thou  who  art  light  and  in  whom  is  no  darkness 
at  all,  send  forth  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth  that  they  may  attend  us; 
illuminate  our  minds  by  the  spirit  of  truth  that  we  may  walk  in 
the  light  as  children  of  the  hght. 

We  thank  Thee  for  this  college:  for  its  history,  for  the  work 
which  it  has  done  training  men  in  wisdom,  in  knowledge,  in  virtue, 
in  faith,  preparing  them  for  the  battle  and  the  service  of  life. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  many  who  have  served  their  day  and 
generation,  in  professions  and  in  affairs;  as  teachers,  preachers, 
counselors,  benefactors,  in  this  land  and  in  other  lands;  in  time  of 
war  and  in  time  of  peace.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  long  and  goodly 
succession  of  teachers  devoted  to  sound  learning  and  good  morals. 
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We  invoke  Thy  favor  upon  us  in  these  proceedings:  upon  Thy 
servant  who  is  now  invested  with  the  signs  of  high  office;  that  he 
may  guide  the  affairs  of  the  college  with  discretion,  with  intellec- 
tual grace  in  a  wise  progress  with  understanding  of  the  times, 
that  he  may  know  what  education  is  needed  to  fit  men  for  service 
and  for  citizenship.  May  the  faculty,  by  example,  by  inspiration, 
by  fidelity,  continue  to  work  harmoniously  in  the  congenial  fellow- 
ship of  attainment  and  instruction.  May  the  students  of  this  day 
and  time  seek  for  those  things  which  are  true  and  just  and  pure  and 
honorable  and  lovely  and  of  good  report,  maintaining  and  attain- 
ing high  ideals  in  generous  friendship.  May  the  graduates  of  this 
college,  scattered  all  over  the  world,  in  their  support  and  loyalty 
hold  the  college  in  its  honorable  place  among  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  land. 

Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  the  colleges  and  universities  here  repre- 
sented, and  all  institutions  of  higher  learning,  purifying  them  from 
whatever  is  contrary  to  faith  and  morals;  make  them  truthful  in 
good  learning  and  good  lives,  that  wisdom  and  knowledge  may  be 
the  stability  of  our  time,  and  truth  and  righteousness  more  fruitful. 
Save  us  from  violence,  discord  and  confusion;  from  pride,  arro- 
gancy  and  every  evil  way;  defend  our  liberty,  preserve  our  unity. 
Bless  Thy  servant  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  all  others 
in  authority,  that  they  may  rule  in  wisdom  and  righteousness. 
Direct  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings,  with  Thy  most  gracious  favor 
and  further  us  with  Thy  continual  help ;  that  in  all  our  works  begun 
continued  and  ended  in  Thee,  we  may  glorify  Thy  holy  Name 
and  finally  by  Thy  mercy  obtain  everlasting  life;  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 

PRESENTATION  AND   RESPONSE 

In  the  following  ceremonial,  George  Arthur  Plimpton,  LL.D., 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  then  presented  to  President 
Meiklejohn  the  insignia  of  office,  the  charter,  the  seal,  and  the 
keys. 

President  of  the  Trustees. — Alexander  Meiklejohn,  on  be- 
half of  the  trustees  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  give  to  you  the 
charter,  the  seal  and  the  keys  of  Amherst  College  as  the  insignia 
of  your  office  as  its  president. 
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Amherst  College  has  stood  first  for  the  development  of  a  strong 
man  physically.  Her  location  in  this  beautiful,  healthful  spot  and 
the  athletic  training  which  she  was  the  first  college  to  give  to  her 
students  have  emphasized  this  side  of  education.  We  remember 
the  motto  upon  the  walls  of  the  old  gymnasium,  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano. 

Secondly,  Amherst  College  has  stood  for  the  development  of 
character.  Noah  Webster,  the  first  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  said  that  the  object  of  the  college  was  the  promotion  of 
the  religion  of  Christ.  This  religion  has  been  interpreted  in  the 
broadest  possible  way.  No  adherence  to  a  specific  creed  has  been 
demanded  of  her  faculty;  but  Amherst  College  has  tried  to  endow 
her  students  with  such  spiritual  vision  as  shall  enable  them  to  be 
of  real  service  to  humanity. 

Thirdly,  Amherst  College  has  stood  for  intellectual  training. 
She  has  believed  that  this  training  should  be  on  certain  definite 
lines.  She  is  a  college  and  not  a  university.  She  stands  for  gen- 
eral culture,  not  for  vocational  education.  She  believes  in  dis- 
ciplining a  man's  mind,  in  awakening  his  enthusiasms  without 
regard  to  what  his  special  work  in  life  may  be. 

Nobody  can  realize  the  responsibility  which  the  trustees  felt  in 
finding  a  president  who  was  in  sympathy  with  these  ideals, — one 
who  was  not  only  able  to  carry  them  out  but  to  advance  them  in 
the  lines  of  a  constructive  policy.  Your  record  as  the  Dean  of 
Brown  University  warrants  us  in  believing  that  you,  Alexander 
Meiklejohn,  are  the  man  fitted  for  this  work.  I  therefore  now 
pronounce  you  the  eighth  president  of  Amherst  College  with  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  that  office. 

President  Meiklejohn. — Mr.  PHmpton:  As  I  take  these 
symbols  of  office  from  your  hands,  I  accept  the  responsibility 
which  you  have  laid  upon  me.  I  pledge  myself  and  my  colleagues 
to  eager,  reverent,  untiring  service  for  Amlierst  College. 

The  simple  ceremonial  proper  being  thus  concluded  the  next 
services  in  order  were  the  addresses  of  congratulation  on  the  part 
of  the  alumni,  the  faculty,  and  the  undergraduates. 
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FOR   THE    ALUMNI 

Arthur  Prentice  Rugg,  LL.D.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts 

Mr.  President  Meiklejohn: — 

The  Alumni  of  Amherst  College  salute  you.  They  acknowledge 
the  administrative  and  executive  leadership,  possession  of  which 
has  called  you,  though  not  a  graduate  of  our  college,  to  its  place  of 
highest  trust.  They  ratify  and  approve  without  a  discordant  voice 
the  selection  made  by  the  trustees. 

Amherst  College  was  founded  by  great  sacrifices.  She  was 
nourished  under  deep  discouragements.  The  perseverance  and 
wisdom  of  strong  men  with  a  disheartening  poverty  of  material 
resources  was  the  endowment  under  which  she  grew  to  an  assured 
position  as  a  seat  of  learning.  She  has  experienced  both  storm 
and  calm.  The  sunshine  of  prosperity  has  been  upon  her  under 
the  administration  of  the  honored  president  whom  you  succeed. 
Through  all  her  history  she  has  emphasized  the  adequate  corre- 
lation of  body,  mind  and  character  in  the  training  of  men.  From 
the  day  of  President  Humphrey,  with  his  commendation  of  the 
saw  and  the  axe,  the  athletic  apparatus  of  his  day,  to  the  superb 
alumni  memorial  to  Dr.  Hitchcock, — may  his  memory  ever 
be  green! — Amherst  has  advocated  the  development  of  a  healthy 
body  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education.  One  of  the  greatest  of  your 
predecessors  used  to  epitomize  the  essence  of  intellectual  equip- 
ment in  chapel  invocations  for  "quickness  of  apprehension, 
retentiveness  of  memory  and  soundness  of  judgment"  in  all  the 
students  gathered  there.  But  physical  perfection  and  excellence 
of  intellect  are  "like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh," 
unless  harmonized  by  an  overruling  ethical  power  keen  to  under- 
stand and  firm  to  meet  confronting  problems,  so  that 

"For  him  nor  moves  the  loud  world's  random  mock. 
Nor  all  calamity's  hugest  waves  confound." 

Character  of  this  fibre  it  has  been  the  ideal  of  Amherst  to  develop 
in  her  students.  She  has  borne  a  rich  harvest  of  men,  who  as 
preachers,  teachers  and  citizens  have  placed  service  above  self, 
and  whose  lives  constitute  the  inspiring  heritage  of  those  who 
now  carry  her  banner  amid  the  activities  of  earth.     Such  a  college 
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is  precious  in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  she  has  nurtured,  beyond  , 
the  power  of  expression. 

The  presidency  of  a  college  offers  a  constantly  widening  field  for 
high  adventure  in  the  exaltation  of  mankind.  Its  responsibilities 
stimulate  every  faculty.  Its  opportunities  arouse  the  profoundest 
aspirations.  Amherst  comes  to  your  hand  with  a  body  of  alumni 
heartily  loyal  and  generously  enthusiastic.  They  expect  for  her 
continued  progress  onward  and  upward.  They  look  for  a  college 
course  in  its  results  general  and  cultural  rather  than  vocational. 
Their  ripened  advice  always  will  be  available  and  perhaps  some- 
times volunteered.  But  they  do  not  undertake  to  dictate  your 
policy  or  point  your  path.  They  recognize  that  freedom  is  the 
condition  of  academic  achievement.  With  earnest  wishes  for  your 
success  they  proffer  cordial  continuance  of  ardent  support  for  the 
college.  Try  them,  and  test  their  fealty.  Joyously,  with  universal 
acclaim,  hopefully,  with  trust  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  future  may 
exceed  the  lustre  of  the  past,  confidently,  in  staunch  reliance  upon 
you,  the  Alumni  welcome  you  to  the  post  of  primacy  in  this 
institution. 

FOR  THE  FACULTY 

George  Daniel  Olds,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 

President  Meiklejohn: — 

I  have  the  honor  of  having  been  chosen  by  the  Faculty  of  Am- 
herst College  to  speak  words  of  congratulation  upon  the  occasion 
of  your  induction  into  oflSce. 

I  congratulate  you  that  your  work  is  to  be  done  in  a  coUege 
in  which  the  labors  of  each  are  lightened  by  the  cheerful  service 
of  all.  I  congratulate  you  that  you  are  to  be  one  of  a  united 
faculty  earnestly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  this  college.  I  con- 
gratulate you  that  you  are  entering  upon  a  work  for  which  your 
whole  previous  life  has  been  a  preparation. 

By  the  same  token  I  congratulate  even  more  deeply  the  College 
that  has  asked  you  to  become  its  head.  We  of  Amherst  deem 
ourselves  fortunate  in  the  first  place  that  you  come  to  us  after  more 
than  a  decade  of  administrative  work.  It  is  true  that  the  execu- 
tive service  you  are  to  render  from  this  time  on  is  of  a  broader 
character  than  that  which  you  have  had  to  give  in  the  past.     As 
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president  you  are  to  be  the  prime  factor  in  shaping  the  educational 
poHcy  of  the  college,  in  determining  the  position  which  it  is  to 
occupy  in  the  distinguished  fellowship  of  which  it  is  a  part.  You 
become  one  of  its  governing  board.  You  will  reach  in  a  peculiarly 
intimate  way  the  great  body  of  our  graduates  scattered  over  the 
land  and  the  still  larger  body  which  we  call  our  constituency. 
You  are  to  be  one  of  that  small  and  select  group  of  men  who  have 
been  so  well  characterized  as  "Bishops  of  the  Community." 
You  are  coming  into  this  work,  too,  at  a  time  when  Amherst  Col- 
lege is  prominently  in  the  thoughts  of  those  interested  in  education. 
In  the  midst  of  many  voices  demanding  of  the  colleges  vocational 
aims,  Amherst,  while  recognizing  the  high  value  of  institutions 
devoted  to  these  ends,  has  announced  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
she  proposes  to  remain  in  the  list  of  those  colleges  which  still 
insist  on  the  primacy  of  liberal  training.  We  congratulate  our- 
selves that  with  this  resolve  you  as  our  new  executive  are  in  full 
and  hearty  accord. 

But  while  these  broader  questions  will  necessarily  engage  your 
attention  it  is  with  the  working  of  the  inner  college  hfe  that  you 
will  still  be  largely  concerned.  Administration  is  after  all  four- 
fifths  ministration — service — and  the  service  you  are  to  render  is 
right  at  hand.  By  the  conferring  of  the  insignia  of  office  you  have 
been  crowned  our  ruler.  The  subjects  over  whom  you  are  to 
reign  are  gathered  under  this  roof — teachers  and  undergraduates. 
And  so  we  rejoice  that  you  have  had  the  experience  of  internal 
administration.  You  have  known  its  burdens,  its  difficulties,  its 
perplexities,  its  discouragements,  and  yet  like  all  deans,  you  have 
grown  hopelessly  optimistic.  You  realize  that  in  the  words  of  your 
distinguished  predecessor  at  Amherst,  the  members  of  the  under- 
graduate body  with  whom  you  have  to  deal  are  "neither  boys  nor 
men,  but  boys  becoming  men."  And  you  know  that  in  the 
depths  of  this  dawning  manhood  there  is  something  fundamentally 
good  to  which  you  may  confidently  appeal — some  "instincts  imma- 
ture, purposes  unsure."  You  know  how  "life  succeeds  in  that  it 
seems  to  fail."  We  congratulate  the  college  that  you  come  to  us 
with  this  faith  and  sympathy  as  an  essential  part  of  your  equip- 
ment for  the  high  office  you  are  to  fill. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  an  administrator  that  we  greet  you. 
We  rejoice  still  more  that  you  have  been  a  teacher,  that  you  are 
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a  teacher.  You  have  known  the  incomparable  opportunities  of 
the  class  room,  of  that  eye  to  eye,  mind  to  mind,  heart  to  heart 
contact  of  teacher  and  taught,  the  arousing  of  the  young  mind 
to  seK-activity — the  kindling  of  enthusiasm  by  a  united  search 
for  truth,  with  the  teacher  but  one  of  a  band  of  brothers — just  a 
little  way  in  advance.  Administration  at  its  best  seems  at  times 
but  the  machinery  of  the  college.  Its  real  life  blood  flows  in  the 
class  room.  Its  contributions  to  the  world  and  the  abiding 
influence  it  exerts  spring  from  the  minds  and  characters  of  its 
instructors.  In  a  word,  a  college  is  at  any  moment  primarily  the 
sum  total  of  the  activities  of  its  teaching  staff.  As  a  teacher,  then, 
and  one  in  full  sympathy  with  the  teachers'  task,  we  bid  you  an 
especial  welcome. 

Finally,  in  extending  this  welcome  I  do  not  proffer  anything 
new,  but  merely  make  public  announcement  of  a  fact  of  which 
you  must  have  become  increasingly  aware  these  last  weeks. 
A  place  was  ready  for  you  when  you  came  here,  in  the  life  and 
heart  of  the  Amherst  Faculty,  and  today  I  only  formally  record 
the  welcome,  and  pledge  to  you  our  loyal  support  as  you  take  up 
your  great  work — the  task  of  conserving  and  advancing  the  worth 
and  efficiency  of  the  College  that  we  love. 

FOR  THE   UNDERGRADUATES 

Randolph  Seaman  Merrill,  of  the  Class  of  1913 

President  Meiklejohn: — 

You  have  come  to  a  college  whose  history,  covering  almost  a 
century,  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  men  whose  names  are  recorded 
in  it.  It  is  the  story  of  courageous  struggles  and  of  \actories  won 
at  great  cost.  It  rings  with  the  names  of  men  of  sturdy  character 
and  firm  conviction.  Every  feature  that  we  love  in  our  Amherst 
is  an  eloquent  memorial  to  the  loyalty  and  faith  of  such  men  as 
Presidents  Humphreys,  Hitchcock,  Stearns,  Seelye  and  our  own 
"Old  Doc."  Their  aim  was  the  making  of  men — high-minded  men, 
— and  their  work  has  borne  priceless  fruit  in  the  character  of  Am- 
herst graduates  from  the  beginning  up  to  now. 

To  be  chosen  to  succeed  such  men  as  these  with  the  expectation 
that  one  shall  continue  their  work  and  lead  the  forces  of  the  college 
to  yet  higher  planes  of  efficiency  and  attainment  is,  indeed,  a 
high  honor.     The  way  in  which  you  filled  your  former  office,  the 
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ideals  you  have  professed  before  us  undergraduates,  and  the 
personal  contact  we  have  had  with  you  have  already  won  our 
confidence. 

You  come  at  a  time  when  Amherst  has  once  more,  to  use  the 
apt  words  of  one  of  our  professors,  "shifted  emphasis."  Alma 
Mater  has  committed  herself  to  a  high  ideal  of  the  contribution 
of  the  college  to  its  students,  an  ideal  which  has  seemed  to  many 
of  us  undergraduates  a  radical  new  departure.  But  is  it  a  new  de- 
parture? Have  we  turned  our  backs  upon  the  work  and  vision  of 
the  men  who  have  made  Amherst  what  it  is?  And  are  we  re- 
jecting the  high  aim  for  which  they  struggled  and  spent  their 
lives?    Not  at  all. 

Every  thinking  undergraduate  must  come  to  realize  that  our 
new  position  is  rather  the  result  of  a  better  conception  of  how  the 
college  can  achieve  its  old  purpose.  Amherst  must  still  graduate, 
first  of  all,  men — physically  competent,  high-minded,  spiritually 
alert  men.  In  our  games  we  must  work  for  the  health  of  every 
man.  In  the  realm  of  spiritual  life  and  power  Amherst  men  should 
be  brought  to  realize  facts  and  to  appreciate  values.  And  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  every  man  we  are  bound  to  lead  to  a  vision  of 
possibilities  and  to  a  degree  of  attainment  hitherto,  perhaps, 
insufficiently  emphasized, — certainly  insufficiently  regarded  by 
the  undergraduate.  This  symmetrical  development  of  his  three- 
fold nature  must  always  be  characteristic  of  an  Amherst  man. 

With  this  high  aim  ever  before  us  and  with  the  deep  love  of  our 
Alma  Mater  in  our  hearts,  we  welcome  you,  not  only  to  the  presi- 
dency, but  to  the  great  brotherhood  of  Amherst  men.  And  we,  as 
undergraduates,  pledge  ourselves  to  support  you,  that  we  may  all 
work  together  to  make  tliis  fair  college  more  truly  than  ever  the 
"Mother  of  Mighty  Men." 

THE  ANTHEM 

"The  Sanctus,"  from  the  St.  Cecilia  Mass  of  Gounod,  was  then 
sung  by  the  chorus,  accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  and  with  Mr. 
Reed  Miller  as  soloist. 

Sanctus  Dominus,   Deus  Sabaoth, 
Pleni    sunt  coeli   et   terra  gloria   tua. 
Hosanna,   Hosanna  in   excelsis. 

The  Inaugural  Address  of  President  Meiklejohn  then  followed. 
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THE  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

IN  the  discussions  concerning  college  education  there  is  one 
voice  which  is  all  too  seldom  raised  and  all  too  often  dis- 
regarded. It  is  the  voice  of  the  teacher  and  the  scholar, 
of  the  member  of  the  college  faculty.  It  is  my  purpose  to  devote 
this  address  to  a  consideration  of  the  ideals  of  the  teacher,  of  the 
problems  of  instruction  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  men  who 
are  giving  the  instruction.  And  I  do  this  not  because  I  believe 
that  just  now  the  teachers  are  wiser  than  others  who  are  dealing 
with  the  same  questions,  but  rather  as  an  expression  of  a  definite 
conviction  with  regard  to  the  place  of  the  teacher  in  our  educational 
scheme.  It  is,  I  beheve,  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  stand  before 
his  pupils  and  before  the  community  at  large  as  the  intellectual 
leader  of  his  time.  If  he  is  not  able  to  take  this  leadership,  he  is 
not  worthy  of  his  calling.  If  the  leadership  is  taken  from  him 
and  given  to  others,  then  the  very  foundations  of  the  scheme 
of  instruction  are  shaken.  He  who  in  matters  of  teaching  must  be 
led  by  others  is  not  the  one  to  lead  the  imitative  undergraduate, 
not  the  one  to  inspire  the  confidence  and  loyalty  and  discipleship 
on  which  all  true  teaching  depends.  If  there  are  others  who  can 
do  these  things  better  than  the  college  teacher  of  today,  then  we 
must  bring  them  within  the  college  walls.  But  if  the  teacher 
is  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  his  task,  then  he  must  be  recognized 
as  the  teacher  of  us  all,  and  we  must  listen  to  his  words  as  he 
speaks  of  the  matters  entrusted  to  his  charge. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  educational  creed  of  the  teacher  I 
will  try  to  give,  first,  a  brief  statement  of  his  belief;  second,  a 
defense  of  it  against  other  views  of  the  function  of  the  college; 
third,  an  interpretation  of  its  meaning  and  significance;  fourth,  a 
criticism  of  what  seem  to  me  misunderstandings  of  their  own  mean- 
ing prevalent  among  the  teachers  of  our  day;  and  finally,  a  sugges- 
tion of  certain  changes  in  policy  which  must  follow  if  the  belief 
of  the  teacher  is  clearly  understood  and  applied  in  our  educational 
procedure. 

I 

First,  then,  What  do  our  teachers  believe  to  be  the  aim  of  college 
instruction  .f*     Wherever  their  opinions  and  convictions  find  ex- 
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pression  there  is  one  contention  which  is  always  in  the  foreground, 
namely,  that  to  be  liberal  a  college  must  be  essentially  intellectual. 
It  is  a  place,  the  teachers  tell  us,  in  which  a  boy,  forgetting  all 
things  else,  may  set  forth  on  the  enterprise  of  learning.  It  is  a 
time  when  a  young  man  may  come  to  awareness  of  the  thinking 
of  his  people,  may  perceive  what  knowledge  is  and  has  been  and 
is  to  be.  Whatever  light-hearted  undergraduates  may  say,  what- 
ever the  opinions  of  solicitous  parents,  of  ambitious  friends,  of 
employers  in  search  of  workmen,  of  leaders  in  church  or  state  or 
business, — whatever  may  be  the  beliefs  and  desires  and  demands 
of  outsiders, — the  teacher  witliin  the  college,  knowing  his  mission 
as  no  one  else  can  know  it,  proclaims  that  mission  to  be  the  leading 
of  his  pupil  into  the  life  intellectual.  The  college  is  primarily 
not  a  place  of  the  body,  nor  of  the  feelings,  nor  even  of  the  will; 
it  is,  first  of  all,  a  place  of  the  mind. 

II 

Against  this  intellectual  interpretation  of  the  college  our  teachers 
find  two  sets  of  hostile  forces  constantly  at  work.  Outside  the 
walls  there  are  the  practical  demands  of  a  busy  commercial  and 
social  scheme;  within  the  college  there  are  the  trivial  and 
sentimental  and  irrational  misunderstandings  of  its  own  friends. 
Upon  each  of  these  our  college  teachers  are  wont  to  descend  as 
Samson  upon  the  Philistines,  and  when  they  have  had  their  will, 
there  is  little  left  for  another  to  accomplish. 

As  against  the  immediate  practical  demands  from  without,  the 
issue  is  clear  and  decisive.  College  teachers  know  that  the  world 
must  have  trained  workmen,  skilled  operatives,  clever  buyers  and 
sellers,  efficient  directors,  resourceful  manufacturers,  able  lawyers, 
ministers,  physicians  and  teachers.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  in 
order  to  do  its  own  work,  the  liberal  college  must  leave  the  special 
and  technical  training  for  these  trades  and  professions  to  be  done 
in  other  schools  and  by  other  methods.  In  a  word,  the  liberal 
college  does  not  pretend  to  give  all  the  kinds  of  teaching  which 
a  young  man  of  college  age  may  profitably  receive ;  it  does  not  even 
claim  to  give  all  the  kinds  of  intellectual  training  which  are  worth 
giving.  It  is  committed  to  intellectual  training  of  the  liberal 
type,  whatever  that  may  mean,  and  to  that  mission  it  must  be 
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faithful.  One  may  safely  say,  then,  on  behalf  of  our  college 
teachers,  that  their  instruction  is  intended  to  be  radically  different 
from  that  given  in  the  technical  school  or  even  in  the  professional 
school.  Both  these  institutions  are  practical  in  a  sense  which  the 
college,  as  an  intellectual  institution,  is  not.  In  the  technical 
school  the  pupil  is  taught  how  to  do  some  one  of  the  mechanical 
operations  which  contribute  to  human  welfare.  He  is  trained  to 
print,  to  weave,  to  farm,  to  build;  and  for  the  most  part  he  is 
trained  to  do  these  things  by  practice  rather  than  by  theory. 
His  possession  when  he  leaves  the  school  is  not  a  stock  of  ideas, 
of  scientific  principles,  but  a  measure  of  skill,  a  collection  of  rules 
of  thumb.  His  primary  function  as  a  tradesman  is  not  to  under- 
stand but  to  do,  and  in  doing  what  is  needed  he  is  following  di- 
rections which  have  first  been  thought  out  by  others  and  are  now 
practised  by  him.  The  technical  school  intends  to  furnish  train- 
ing which,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term,  is  not  intellectual 
but  practical. 

In  a  corresponding  way  the  work  of  the  professional  school 
differs  from  that  of  the  liberal  college.  In  the  teaching  of  engi- 
neering, medicine,  or  law  we  are  or  may  be  beyond  the  realm  of 
mere  skill  and  within  the  realm  of  ideas  and  principles.  But  the 
selection  and  the  relating  of  these  ideas  is  dominated  by  an  im- 
mediate practical  interest  which  cuts  them  off  from  the  intellectual 
point  of  view  of  the  scholar.  If  an  undergraduate  should  take 
away  from  his  studies  of  chemistry,  biology  and  psychology  only 
those  parts  which  have  immediate  practical  application  in  the  field 
of  medicine,  the  college  teachers  would  feel  that  they  had  failed 
to  give  to  the  boy  the  kind  of  instruction  demanded  of  a  college. 
It  is  not  their  purpose  to  furnish  applied  knowledge  in  this  sense. 
They  are  not  willing  to  cut  up  their  sciences  into  segments  and  to 
allow  the  student  to  select  those  segments  which  may  be  of  service 
in  the  practice  of  an  art  or  a  profession.  In  one  way  or  another 
the  teacher  feels  a  kinship  with  the  scientist  and  the  scholar  which 
forbids  him  to  submit  to  this  domination  of  his  instruction  by  the 
demands  of  an  immediate  practical  interest.  Whatever  it  may 
mean,  he  intends  to  hold  the  intellectual  point  of  view  and  to  keep 
his  students  with  him  if  he  can.  In  response,  then,  to  demands 
for  technical  and  professional  training  our  college  teachers  tell  us 
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that  such  training  may  be  obtained  in  other  schools;  it  is  not  to  be 
had  in  a  college  of  liberal  culture. 

In  the  conflict  with  the  forces  within  the  college  our  teachers  find 
themselves  fighting  essentially  the  same  battle  as  against  the  foes 
without.  In  a  hundred  different  ways  the  friends  of  the  college, 
students,  graduates,  trustees  and  even  colleagues,  seem  to  them 
so  to  misunderstand  its  mission  as  to  minimize  or  to  falsify  its 
intellectual  ideals.  The  college  is  a  good  place  for  making  friends; 
it  gives  excellent  experience  in  getting  on  with  men;  it  has  excep- 
tional advantages  as  an  athletic  club;  it  is  a  relatively  safe  place 
for  a  boy  when  he  first  leaves  home;  on  the  whole  it  may  improve 
a  student's  manners;  it  gives  acquaintance  with  lofty  ideals  of 
character,  preaches  the  doctrine  of  social  service,  exalts  the  virtues 
and  duties  of  citizenship.  All  these  conceptions  seem  to  the 
teacher  to  hide  or  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  college  is  funda- 
mentally a  place  of  the  mind,  a  time  for  thinking,  an  opportunity 
for  knowing.  And  perhaps  in  proportion  to  their  own  loftiness 
of  purpose  and  motive  they  are  the  more  dangerous  as  tending 
all  the  more  powerfully  to  replace  or  to  nullify  the  underlying 
principle  upon  which  they  all  depend.  Here  again  when  miscon- 
ception clears  away,  one  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  battle  of  the 
teacher  is  a  righteous  one.  It  is  well  that  a  boy  should  have  four 
good  years  of  athletic  sport,  playing  his  own  games  and  watcliing 
the  games  of  his  fellows;  it  is  well  that  his  manners  should  be  im- 
proved ;  it  is  worth  while  to  make  good  friends ;  it  is  very  desirable 
to  develop  the  power  of  understanding  and  working  with  other 
men;  it  is  surely  good  to  grow  in  strength  and  purity  of  character, 
in  devotion  to  the  interests  of  society,  in  readiness  to  meet  the 
obligations  and  opportunities  of  citizenship.  If  any  one  of  these 
be  lacking  from  the  fruits  of  a  college  course  we  may  well  complain 
of  the  harvest.  And  yet  is  it  not  true  that  by  sheer  pressure  of 
these,  by  the  driving  and  pulling  of  the  social  forces  within  and 
without  the  college,  the  mind  of  the  student  is  constantly  torn 
from  its  chief  concern?  Do  not  our  social  and  practical  interests 
distract  our  boys  from  the  intellectual  achievements  which  should 
dominate  their  imagination  and  command  their  zeal?  I  believe 
that  one  may  take  it  as  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  teachers 
of  our  colleges  today  that  the  function  of  the  college  is  constantly 
misunderstood,  and  that  it  is  subjected  to  demands  which,  however 
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friendly  in  intent,  are  yet  destructive  of  its  intellectual  efficiency 
and  success. 

Ill 

But  now  that  the  contention  of  the  teacher  has  been  stated  and 
reaffirmed  against  objections,  it  is  time  to  ask,  What  does  it 
mean?  And  how  can  it  be  justified?  By  what  might  does  a  company 
of  scholars  invite  young  men  to  spend  with  them  four  years  of  dis- 
cipleship?  Do  they,  in  their  insistence  upon  the  intellectual 
quality  of  their  ideal  intend  to  give  an  education  wliich  is  avowedly 
unpractical?  If  so,  how  shall  they  justify  their  invitation,  which 
may  perhaps  divert  young  men  from  other  interests  and  other 
companionships  which  are  valuable  to  themselves  and  to  their 
fellows?  In  a  word,  what  is  the  underlying  motive  of  the  teacher, 
what  is  there  in  the  intellectual  interests  and  activities  which  seems 
to  him  to  warrant  their  domination  over  the  training  and  instruc- 
tion of  young  men  during  the  college  years? 

It  is  no  fair  answer  to  this  question  to  summon  us  to  faith  in 
intellectual  ideals,  to  demand  of  us  that  we  live  the  life  of  the  mind 
with  confidence  in  the  virtues  of  intelligence,  that  we  love  knowl- 
edge and  because  of  our  passion  follow  after  it.  Most  of  us  are 
already  eager  to  accept  intellectual  ideals,  but  our  very  devotion 
to  them  forbids  that  we  accept  them  blindly.  I  have  often  been 
struck  by  the  inner  contradictoriness  of  the  demand  that  we  have 
faith  in  intelligence.  It  seems  to  mean,  as  it  is  so  commonly  made 
to  mean,  that  we  must  unintelligently  follow  intelligence,  that 
we  must  ignorantly  pursue  knowledge,  that  we  must  question 
everything  except  the  business  of  asking  questions,  that  we  think 
about  everything  except  the  use  of  thinking  itself.  As  Mr.  F.  H. 
Bradley  would  say,  the  dictum,  "Have  faith  in  intelligence" 
is  so  true  that  it  constantly  threatens  to  become  false.  Our  very 
conviction  of  its  truth  compels  us  to  scrutinize  and  test  it  to 
the  end. 

How  then  shall  we  justify  the  faith  of  the  teacher?  What  reason 
can  we  give  for  our  exaltation  of  intellectual  training  and  activity? 
To  this  question  two  answers  are  possible.  First,  knowledge  and 
thinking  are  good  in  themselves.  Secondly,  they  help  us  in  the 
attainment  of  other  values  in  life  which  without  them  would  be 
impossible.     Both  these  answers  may  be  given  and  are  given  by 
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college  teachers.  Within  them  must  be  found  whatever  can  be 
said  by  way  of  explanation  and  justification  of  the  work  of  the 
Hberal  college. 

The  first  answer  receives  just  now  far  less  of  recognition  than  it 
can  rightly  claim.  When  the  man  of  the  world  is  told  that  a  boy 
is  to  be  trained  in  thinking  just  because  of  the  joys  and  satisfactions 
of  thinking  itself,  just  in  order  that  he  may  go  on  thinking  as  long 
as  he  lives,  the  man  of  the  world  has  been  heard  to  scoff  and  to 
ridicule  the  idle  dreaming  of  scholarly  men.  But  if  thinking  is 
not  a  good  thing  in  itself,  if  intellectual  activity  is  not  worth  while 
for  its  own  sake,  will  the  man  of  the  world  tell  us  what  is?  There 
are  those  among  us  who  find  so  much  satisfaction  in  the  countless 
trivial  and  vulgar  amusements  of  a  crude  people  that  they  have 
no  time  for  the  joys  of  the  mind.  There  are  those  who  are  so 
closely  shut  up  within  a  little  round  of  petty  pleasures  that  they 
have  never  dreamed  of  the  fun  of  reading  and  conversing  and  in- 
vestigating and  reflecting.  And  of  these  one  can  only  say  that 
the  difference  is  one  of  taste,  and  that  their  tastes  seem  to  be  rela- 
tively dull  and  stupid.  Surely  it  is  one  function  of  the  liberal 
college  to  save  boys  from  that  stupidity,  to  give  them  an  appetite 
for  the  pleasures  of  thinking,  to  make  them  sensitive  to  the  joys 
of  appreciation  and  understanding,  to  show  them  how  sweet  and 
captivating  and  wholesome  are  the  games  of  the  mind.  At  the 
time  when  the  play  element  is  still  dominant  it  is  worth  while  to 
acquaint  boys  with  the  sport  of  facing  and  solving  problems. 
Apart  from  some  of  the  experiences  of  friendship  and  sympathy 
I  doubt  if  there  are  any  human  interests  so  permanently  satisfying, 
so  fine  and  splendid  in  themselves  as  are  those  of  intellectual 
activity.  To  give  our  boys  that  zest,  that  delight  in  things  in- 
tellectual, to  give  them  an  appreciation  of  a  kind  of  life  which  is 
well  worth  living,  to  make  them  men  of  intellectual  culture — that 
certainly  is  one  part  of  the  work  of  any  liberal  college. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  creation  of  culture  as  so  defined  can 
never  constitute  the  full  achievement  of  the  college.  It  is  essential 
to  awaken  the  impulses  of  inquiry,  of  experiment,  of  investigation, 
of  reflection,  the  instinctive  cravings  of  the  mind.  But  no  liberal 
college  can  be  content  with  this.  The  impulse  to  thinking  must 
be  questioned  and  rationalized  as  must  every  other  instinctive 
response.     It  is  well  to  think,  but  what  shall  we  think  about? 
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Are  there  any  lines  of  investigation  and  reflection  more  valuable 
than  others,  and  if  so,  how  is  their  value  to  be  tested?  Or  again, 
if  the  impulse  for  thinking  comes  into  conflict  with  other  desires 
and  cravings,  how  is  the  opposition  to  be  solved?  It  has  sometimes 
been  suggested  that  our  man  of  intellectual  culture  may  be  found 
like  Nero  fiddling  with  words  while  all  the  world  about  him  is 
aflame.  And  the  point  of  the  suggestion  is  not  that  fiddling  is  a 
bad  and  worthless  pastime,  but  rather  that  it  is  inopportune  on 
such  an  occasion,  that  the  man  who  does  it  is  out  of  touch  with  his 
situation,  that  his  fiddling  does  not  fit  his  facts.  In  a  word,  men 
know  with  regard  to  thinking,  as  with  regard  to  every  other  con- 
tent of  human  experience,  that  it  cannot  be  valued  merely  in  terms 
of  itself.  It  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  its  relation  to  other  con- 
tents and  to  human  experience  as  a  whole.  Thinking  is  good  in 
itself, — but  what  does  it  cost  of  other  things,  what  does  it  bring 
of  other  values?  Place  it  amid  all  the  varied  contents  of  our 
individual  and  social  experience,  measure  it  in  terms  of  what  it 
implies,  fix  it  by  means  of  its  relations,  and  then  you  will  know  its 
worth  not  simply  in  itself  but  in  that  deeper  sense  which  comes 
when  human  desires  are  rationalized  and  human  fives  are  known 
in  their  entirety,  as  well  as  they  can  be  known  by  those  who  are 
engaged  in  living  them. 

In  this  consideration  we  find  the  second  answer  of  the  teacher 
to  the  demand  for  justification  of  the  work  of  the  college.  Knowl- 
edge is  good,  he  tells  us,  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  its  enrichment 
and  enhancement  of  the  other  values  of  our  experience.  In  the 
deepest  and  fullest  sense  of  the  words,  knowledge  pays.  This 
statement  rests  upon  the  classification  of  human  actions  into  two 
groups,  those  of  the  instinctive  type  and  those  of  the  intellectual 
type.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  human  acts  are  carried  on 
without  any  clear  idea  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  or  how  we  are 
going  to  do  it.  For  the  most  part  our  responses  to  our  situations 
are  the  immediate  responses  of  feeling,  of  perception,  of  custom, 
of  tradition.  But  slowly  and  painfully,  as  the  mind  has  developed, 
action  after  action  has  been  translated  from  the  feeling  to  the 
ideational  type;  in  wider  and  wider  fields  men  have  become  aware 
of  their  own  modes  of  action,  more  and  more  they  have  come  to 
understanding,  to  knowledge  of  themselves  and  of  their  needs. 
And  the  principle  underlying  all   our  educational  procedure  is 
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that  on  the  whole,  actions  become  more  successful  as  they  pass 
from  the  sphere  of  feehng  to  that  of  understanding.  Our  educa- 
tional belief  is  that  in  the  long  run  if  men  know  what  they  are  going 
to  do  and  how  they  are  going  to  do  it,  and  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  situation  with  which  they  are  dealing,  their  response  to  that 
situation  will  be  better  adjusted  and  more  beneficial  than  are 
the  responses  of  the  feeling  type  in  like  situations. 

It  is  all  too  obvious  that  there  are  limits  to  the  validity  of  this 
principle.  If  men  are  to  investigate,  to  consider,  to  decide,  then 
action  must  be  delayed  and  we  must  pay  the  penalty  of  waiting. 
If  men  are  to  endeavor  to  understand  and  know  their  situations, 
then  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  them  make  mistakes  in  their 
thinking,  lose  their  certainty  of  touch,  wander  off  into  pitfalls  and 
illusions  and  fallacies  of  thought,  and  in  consequence  secure  for 
the  time  results  far  lower  in  value  than  those  of  the  instinctive 
response  which  they  seek  to  replace.  The  delays  and  mistakes  and 
uncertainties  of  our  thinking  are  a  heavy  price  to  pay,  but  it  is 
the  conviction  of  the  teacher  that  the  price  is  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  goods  which  it  buys.  You  may  point  out  to 
him  the  loss  when  old  methods  of  procedure  give  way  before  the 
criticism  of  understanding,  you  may  remind  him  of  the  pain  and 
suffering  when  old  habits  of  thought  and  action  are  replaced,  you 
may  reprove  him  for  all  the  blunders  of  the  past;  but  in  spite  of 
it  all  he  knows  and  you  know  that  in  human  lives  taken  separately 
and  in  human  life  as  a  whole  men's  greatest  lack  is  the  lack  of 
understanding,  their  greatest  hope  to  know  themselves  and  the 
world  in  wliich  they  live. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  general  educational  principle  the  place 
of  the  liberal  college  may  easily  be  fixed.  In  the  technical  school 
pupils  are  prepared  for  a  specific  work  and  are  kept  for  the  most 
part  on  the  plane  of  perceptual  action,  doing  work  which  others 
understand.  In  the  professional  school,  students  are  properly 
within  the  realm  of  ideas  and  principles,  but  they  are  still  limited 
to  a  specific  human  interest  with  wliich  alone  their  understanding 
is  concerned.  But  the  college  is  called  liberal  as  against  both  of 
these  because  the  instruction  is  dominated  by  no  special  interest, 
is  limited  to  no  single  human  task,  but  is  intended  to  take  human 
activity  as  a  whole,  to  understand  human  endeavors  not  in  their 
isolation  but  in  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  total 
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experience  which  we  call  the  life  of  our  people.  And  just  as  we 
believe  that  the  building  of  ships  has  become  more  successful  as 
men  have  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  in  their 
construction;  just  as  the  practice  of  medicine  has  become  more 
successful  as  we  have  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  human  body, 
of  the  conditions  within  it  and  the  influences  without ; — just  so  the 
teacher  in  the  liberal  college  believes  that  life  as  a  total  enterprise, 
life  as  it  presents  itself  to  each  one  of  us  in  his  career  as  an  indi- 
vidual,— human  living, — will  be  more  successful  in  so  far  as  men 
come  to  understand  it  and  to  know  it  as  they  attempt  to  carry  it 
on.  To  give  boys  an  intellectual  grasp  on  human  experience — 
this  it  seems  to  me  is  the  teacher's  conception  of  the  chief  func- 
tion of  the  liberal  college. 

May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  second  answer  of  the 
teacher  defines  the  aim  of  the  college  as  avowedly  and  frankly 
practical.  Knowledge  is  to  be  sought  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its 
contribution  to  the  other  activities  of  human  living.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  as  definitely  declared  that  in  method  the  college 
is  fully  and  unreservedly  intellectual.  If  we  can  see  that  these 
two  demands  are  not  in  conflict  but  that  they  stand  together  in 
the  harmonious  relation  of  means  and  ends,  of  instrument  and 
achievement,  of  method  and  result,  we  may  escape  many  a  needless 
conflict  and  keep  our  educational  policy  in  singleness  of  aim  and 
action.  To  do  this  we  must  show  that  the  college  is  intellectual, 
not  as  opposed  to  practical  interests  and  purposes,  but  as  opposed, 
to  unpractical  and  unwise  methods  of  work.  The  issue  is  not  be- 
tween practical  and  intellectual  aims  but  between  the  immediate 
and  the  remote  aim,  between  the  hasty  and  the  measured  procedure, 
between  the  demand  for  results  at  once  and  the  willingness  to  wait 
for  the  best  results.  The  intellectual  road  to  success  is  longer 
and  more  roundabout  than  any  other,  but  they  who  are  strong  and 
willing  for  the  climbing  are  brought  to  higher  levels  of  achievement 
than  they  could  possibly  have  attained  had  they  gone  straight 
forward  in  the  pathway  of  quick  returns.  If  this  were  not  true 
the  liberal  college  would  have  no  proper  place  in  our  life  at  all. 
In  so  far  as  it  is  true  the  college  has  a  right  to  claim  the  best  of  our 
young  men  to  give  them  its  preparation  for  the  living  they  are  to 
do. 
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IV 

But  now  that  we  have  attempted  to  interpret  the  intellectual 
mission  of  the  college,  it  may  be  fair  to  ask,  "Are  the  teachers  and 
scholars  of  our  day  always  faithful  to  that  mission?  Do  their 
statements  and  their  practice  always  ring  in  accord  with  the 
principle  which  has  been  stated?"  It  seems  to  me  that  at  two 
points  they  are  constantly  off  the  key,  constantly  at  variance  with 
the  reasons  by  which  alone  their  teaching  can  be  justified. 

In  the  first  place,  it  often  appears  as  if  our  teachers  and  scholars 
were  deliberately  in  league  to  mystify  and  befog  the  popular  mind 
regarding  this  practical  value  of  intellectual  work.  They  seem 
not  to  wish  too  much  said  about  the  results  and  benefits.  Their 
desire  is  to  keep  aloft  the  intellectual  banner,  to  proclaim  the  intel- 
lectual gospel,  to  demand  of  student  and  public  alike  adherence 
to  the  faith.  And  in  general  when  they  are  questioned  as  to 
results  they  give  little  satisfaction  except  to  those  who  are  already 
pledged  to  unwavering  confidence  in  their  ipse  dixits.  And  largely 
as  a  result  of  this  attitude  the  American  people  seem  to  me  to  have 
little  understanding  of  the  intellectual  work  of  the  college.  Our 
citizens  and  patrons  can  see  the  value  of  games  and  physical  exer- 
cises; they  readily  perceive  the  importance  of  the  social  give  and 
take  of  a  college  democracy;  they  can  appreciate  the  value  of  studies 
which  prepare  a  young  man  for  his  profession  and  so  anticipate  or 
replace  the  professional  school;  they  can  even  believe  that  if  a  boy 
is  kept  at  some  sort  of  thinking  for  four  years  his  mind  may  become 
more  acute,  more  systematic,  more  accurate,  and  hence  more 
useful  than  it  was  before.  But  as  for  the  content  of  a  college  course, 
as  for  the  value  of  knowledge,  what  a  boy  gains  by  knowing  Greek 
or  economics,  philosophy  or  literature,  history  or  biology,  except 
as  they  are  regarded  as  having  professional  usefulness,  I  think  our 
friends  are  in  the  dark  and  are  likely  to  remain  so  until  we  turn  on 
the  light.  When  our  teachers  say,  as  they  sometimes  do  say,  that 
the  effect  of  knowledge  upon  the  character  and  life  of  the  student 
must  always  be  for  the  college  an  accident,  a  circumstance  which 
has  no  essential  connection  with  its  real  aim  or  function,  then 
it  seems  to  me  that  our  educational  policy  is  wholly  out  of  joint. 
If  there  be  no  essential  connection  between  instruction  and  life, 
then  there  is  no  reason  for  giving  instruction  except  in  so  far  as 
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it  is  pleasant  in  itself,  and  we  have  no  educational  policy  at  all. 
As  against  this  hesitancy,  this  absence  of  a  conviction,  we  men  of 
the  college  should  declare  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms  our 
creed — the  creed  that  knowledge  is  justified  by  its  results.  We 
should  say  to  our  people  so  plainly  that  they  cannot  misunderstand, 
"Give  us  your  boys,  give  us  the  means  we  need,  and  we  will  so 
train  and  inform  the  minds  of  those  boys  that  their  own  lives  and 
the  lives  of  the  men  about  them  shall  be  more  successful  than 
they  could  be  without  our  training.  Give  us  our  chance  and  we 
will  show  your  boys  what  human  hving  is,  for  we  are  convinced 
that  they  can  live  better  in  knowledge  than  they  can  in  ignorance." 

There  is  a  second  wandering  from  the  faith  which  is  so  common 
among  investigators  that  it  may  fairly  be  called  the  "fallacy  of 
the  scholar."  It  is  the  belief  that  all  knowledge  is  so  good  that 
all  parts  of  knowledge  are  equally  good.  Ask  many  of  our  scholars 
and  teachers  what  subjects  a  boy  should  study  in  order  that 
he  may  gain  insight  for  human  living,  and  they  will  say,  "  It  makes 
no  difference  in  what  department  of  knowledge  he  studies;  let 
him  go  into  Sanscrit  or  bacteriology,  into  mathematics  or  history; 
if  only  he  goes  where  men  are  actually  dealing  with  intellectual 
problems,  and  if  only  he  learns  how  to  deal  with  problems  himself, 
the  aim  of  education  is  achieved,  he  has  entered  into  intellectual 
activity."  This  point  of  view,  running  through  all  the  varieties 
of  the  elective  system,  seems  to  me  hopelessly  at  variance  with 
any  sound  educational  doctrine.  It  represents  the  scholar  of  the 
day  at  his  worst  both  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  teacher.  In  so  far  as 
it  dominates  a  group  of  college  teachers  it  seems  to  me  to  render 
them  unfit  to  determine  and  to  administer  a  college  curriculum. 
It  is  an  announcement  that  they  have  no  guiding  principles  in  their 
educational  practice,  no  principles  of  selection  in  their  arrangement 
of  studies,  no  genuine  grasp  on  the  relationship  between  knowledge 
and  life.  It  is  the  concerted  statement  of  a  group  of  men  each  of 
whom  is  lost  within  the  hmits  of  his  own  special  studies,  and  who 
as  a  group  seem  not  to  reaUze  the  organic  relationships  between 
them  nor  the  common  task  wliich  should  bind  them  together. 

In  bringing  this  second  criticism  against  our  scholars  I  am  not 
urging  that  the  principle  of  election  of  college  studies  should  be 
entirely  discontinued.  But  I  should  like  to  inquire  by  what  right 
and  within  what  limits  it  is  justified.     The  most  famiUar  argument 
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in  its  favor  is  that  if  a  student  is  allowed  to  choose  along  the  lines 
of  his  own  intellectual  or  professional  interest  he  will  have  enthusi- 
asm, the  eagerness  which  comes  with  the  following  of  one's  own 
bent.  Now  just  so  far  as  this  result  is  achieved,  just  so  far  as  the 
quality  of  scholarship  is  improved,  the  procedure  is  good  and 
we  may  follow  it  if  we  do  not  thereby  lose  other  results  more  valu- 
able than  our  gain.  But  if  the  special  interest  comes  into  conflict 
with  more  fundamental  ones,  if  what  the  student  prefers  is  opposed 
to  what  he  ought  to  prefer,  then  we  of  the  college  cannot  leave  the 
choice  with  him.  We  must  say  to  him  frankly,  "If  you  do  not 
care  for  hberal  training  you  had  better  go  elsewhere;  we  have  a 
special  and  definite  task  assigned  us  which  demands  that  we  keep 
free  from  the  domination  of  special  or  professional  pursuits. 
So  long  as  we  are  faithful  to  that  task  we  cannot  give  you  what 
you  ask." 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  fundamental  motive  of  the  elective 
system  is  not  the  one  which  has  been  mentioned.  In  the  last 
resort  our  teachers  allow  students  to  choose  their  own  studies  not 
in  order  to  appeal  to  intellectual  or  to  professional  interest,  but 
because  they  themselves  have  no  choice  of  their  own  in  which  they 
beheve  with  sufficient  intensity  to  impose  it  upon  their  pupils. 
And  this  lack  of  a  dominating  educational  policy  is  in  turn  an 
expression  of  an  intellectual  attitude,  a  point  of  view,  which  marks 
the  scholars  of  our  time.  In  a  word,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
wilhngness  to  allow  students  to  wander  about  in  the  college  curric- 
ulum is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  expressions  of  a  certain 
intellectual  agnosticism,  a  kind  of  intellectual  bankruptcy,  into 
which,  in  spite  of  all  our  wealth  of  information  the  spirit  of  the 
time  has  fallen.     Let  me  explain  my  meaning. 

The  old  classical  curriculum  was  founded  by  men  who  had  a 
theory  of  the  world  and  of  human  life.  They  had  taken  all  the 
available  content  of  human  knowledge  and  had  wrought  it  to- 
gether into  a  coherent  whole.  What  they  knew  was,  as  judged 
by  our  standards,  very  little  in  amount.  But  upon  that  little 
content  they  had  expended  all  the  infinite  pains  of  understanding 
and  interpretation.  They  had  taken  the  separate  judgments  of 
science,  philosophy,  history  and  the  arts,  and  had  so  welded  them 
together,  so  established  their  relationships  with  one  another,  so 
freed  them  from  contradictions  and  ambiguities  that,  so  far  as 
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might  be  in  their  day  and  generation,  human  life  as  a  whole  and 
the  world  about  us  were  known,  were  understood,  were  rational- 
ized. They  had  a  knowledge  of  human  experience  by  which  they 
could  live  and  which  they  could  teach  to  others  engaged  in  the 
activities  of  living. 

But  with  the  invention  of  methods  of  scientific  investigation 
and  discovery  there  came  pouring  into  the  mind  of  Europe  great 
masses  of  intellectual  material, — astronomy,  physics,  chemistry. 
This  content  for  a  time  it  could  not  understand,  could  not  relate 
to  what  it  already  knew.  The  old  boundary  lines  did  not  enclose 
the  new  fields,  the  old  explanations  and  interpretations  would 
not  fit  the  new  facts.  Knowledge  had  not  grown,  it  had  simply 
been  enlarged,  and  the  two  masses  of  content,  the  old  and  the  new, 
stood  facing  each  other  with  no  common  ground  of  understanding. 
Here  was  the  intellectual  task  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  early 
modern  thought  of  Europe :  to  reestablish  the  unity  of  knowledge, 
to  discover  the  relationships  between  these  apparently  hostile 
bodies  of  judgments,  to  know  the  world  again,  but  with  all  the 
added  richness  of  the  new  insights  and  the  new  information.  This 
was  the  work  of  Leibnitz  and  Spinoza,  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  and 
those  who  labored  with  them.  And  in  a  very  considerable  measure 
the  task  had  been  accomplished,  order  had  been  restored.  But 
again  with  the  inrush  of  the  newer  discoveries,  first  in  the  field 
of  biology  and  then  later  in  the  world  of  human  relationships,  the 
difficulties  have  returned,  multiplied  a  thousand  fold.  Every 
day  sees  a  new  field  of  facts  opened  up,  a  new  method  of  investi- 
gation invented,  a  new  department  of  knowledge  established. 
And  in  the  rush  of  it  all  these  new  sciences  come  merely  as  additions, 
not  to  be  understood  but  simply  numbered,  not  to  be  interpreted 
but  simply  Usted  in  the  great  collection  of  separate  fields  of  knowl- 
edge. If  you  will  examine  the  work  of  any  scientist  within  one 
of  these  fields  you  will  find  him  ordering,  systematizing,  reducing 
to  principles,  in  a  word,  knowing  every  fact  in  terms  of  its  relation 
to  every  other  fact  and  to  the  whole  field  witliin  which  it  falls. 
But  at  the  same  time  these  separate  sciences,  these  separate  groups 
of  judgment,  are  left  standing  side  by  side  with  no  intelligible 
connections,  no  estabUshment  of  relationships,  no  interpretation 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  insist  upon  it  with  each  of  the  fields  taken 
by  itself.     Is  it  not  the  characteristic  statement  of  a  scholar  of 
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our  time  to  say,  "I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  ultimate  signifi- 
cance of  these  facts  and  these  principles;  all  that  I  know  is  that  if 
you  will  follow  my  methods  within  my  field  you  will  find  the  facts 
coming  into  order,  the  principles  coming  into  simple  and  coherent 
arrangement.  With  any  problems  apart  from  this  order  and  this 
arrangement  I  have  intellectually  no  concern." 

It  has  become  an  axiom  with  us  that  the  genuine  student  labors 
within  his  own  field.  And  if  the  student  ventures  forth  to  examine 
the  relations  of  his  field  to  the  surrounding  country  he  very  easily 
becomes  a  populariser,  a  litterateur,  a  speculator,  and  worst  of  all, 
unscientific.  Now  I  do  not  object  to  a  man's  minding  his  own 
intellectual  business  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  but  when  a  man  minds 
his  own  business  because  he  does  not  know  any  other  business, 
because  he  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  relationships  which 
justify  his  business  and  make  it  worth  while,  then  I  think  one  may 
say  that  though  such  a  man  minds  his  own  affairs  he  does  not 
know  them,  he  does  not  understand  them.  Such  a  man,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  demands  of  a  liberal  education,  differs  in  no 
essential  respect  from  the  tradesman  who  does  not  understand  his 
trade  or  the  professional  man  who  merely  practices  his  profession. 
Just  as  truly  as  they,  he  is  shut  up  within  a  special  interest;  just 
as  truly  as  they  he  is  making  no  intellectual  attempt  to  understand 
his  experience  in  its  unity.  And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  more  and 
more  the  chairs  in  our  colleges  are  occupied  by  men  who  have 
only  this  special  interest,  this  speciahzed  information,  and  it  is 
through  them  that  we  attempt  to  give  our  boys  a  liberal  education, 
which  the  teachers  themselves  have  not  achieved. 

I  should  not  like  to  be  misunderstood  in  making  this  railing 
accusation  against  our  teachers  and  our  time.  If  I  say  that  our 
knowledge  is  at  present  a  collection  of  scattered  observations  about 
the  world  rather  than  an  understanding  of  it,  fairness  compels  the 
admission  that  the  failure  is  due  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
situation  and  to  the  novelty  of  the  problems  presented.  If  I 
cry  out  against  the  agnosticism  of  our  people  it  is  not  as  one  who 
has  escaped  from  it,  nor  as  one  who  would  point  the  way  back  to 
the  older  synthesis,  but  simply  as  one  who  believes  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  reconstruction,  for  a  new  synthesis.  We  have  had 
time  enough  now  to  get  some  notion  of  our  bearings,  shocks  enough 
to  get  over  our  nervousness  and  discomfiture  when  a  new  one  comes 
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along.  It  is  the  opportunity  and  the  obligation  of  this  generation 
to  think  through  the  content  of  our  knowing  once  again,  to  under- 
stand it,  so  far  as  we  can.  And  in  such  a  battle  as  this,  surely  it 
is  the  part  of  the  college  to  take  the  lead.  Here  is  the  mission  of 
the  college  teacher  as  of  no  other  member  of  our  common  hfe. 
Surely  he  should  stand  before  his  pupils  and  before  all  of  us  as  a 
man  who  has  achieved  some  understanding  of  this  human  situation 
of  ours,  but  more  than  that,  as  one  who  is  eager  for  the  conflict 
with  the  powers  of  darkness  and  who  can  lead  his  pupils  in  enthusi- 
astic devotion  to  the  common  cause  of  enlightment. 


And  now,  finally,  after  these  attacks  upon  the  policies  which 
other  men  have  derived  from  their  love  of  knowledge,  may  I 
suggest  two  matters  of  policy  which  seem  to  me  to  follow  from  the 
definition  of  education  which  we  have  taken.  The  first  concerns 
the  content  of  the  college  course;  the  second  has  to  do  vnth.  the 
method  of  its  presentation  to  the  undergraduate. 

We  have  said  that  the  system  of  free  election  is  natural  for  those 
to  whom  knowledge  is  simply  a  number  of  separate  departments. 
It  is  equally  true  that  just  in  so  far  as  knowledge  attains  unity, 
just  so  far  as  the  relations  of  the  various  departments  are  per- 
ceived, freedom  of  election  by  the  student  must  be  limited.  For 
it  at  once  appears  that  on  the  one  side  there  are  vast  ranges  of 
information  which  have  virtually  no  significance  for  the  purposes 
of  a  liberal  education,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  certain 
elements  so  fundamental  and  vital  that  without  any  one  of  them 
a  liberal  education  is  impossible. 

I  should  like  to  indicate  certain  parts  of  human  knowledge 
which  seem  to  me  so  essential  that  no  principle  of  election  should 
ever  be  allowed  to  drive  them  out  of  the  course  of  any  college 
student. 

First,  a  student  should  become  acquainted  with  the  fundamental 
motives  and  purposes  and  beliefs  which,  clearly  or  unclearly  recog- 
nized, underlie  all  human  experience  and  bind  it  together.  He  must 
perceive  the  moral  strivings,  the  intellectual  endeavors,  the 
aesthetic  experiences  of  his  race,  and  closely  linked  with  these, 
determining  and  determined  by  them,  the  behefs  about  the  world 
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which  have  appeared  in  our  systems  of  rehgion.  To  investigate 
tliis  field,  to  bring  it  to  such  clearness  of  formulation  as  may 
be  possible,  is  the  task  of  philosophy — an  essential  element  in  any 
Hberal  education.  Secondly,  as  in  human  living,  our  motives, 
purposes  and  beliefs  have  found  expression  in  institutions, — 
those  concerted  modes  of  procedure  by  which  we  work  together, — • 
a  student  should  be  made  acquainted  with  these.  He  should 
see  and  appreciate  what  is  intended,  what  accomphshed,  and  what 
left  undone  by  such  institutions  as  property,  the  courts,  the 
family,  the  church,  the  mill.  To  know  these  as  contributing  and 
failing  to  contribute  to  human  welfare  is  the  work  of  our  social 
or  humanistic  sciences,  into  which  a  boy  must  go  on  his  way 
through  the  hberal  college.  Thirdly,  in  order  to  understand 
the  motives  and  the  institutions  of  human  life  one  must  know  the 
conditions  which  surround  it,  the  stage  on  which  the  game  is  played. 
To  give  this  information  is  the  business  of  astronomy,  geology, 
physics,  chemistry,  biology  and  the  other  descriptive  sciences. 
These  a  boy  must  know,  so  far  as  they  are  significant  and  relevant 
to  his  purpose.  Fourthly,  as  all  three  of  these  factors,  the  motives, 
the  institutions,  the  natural  processes  have  sprung  from  the  past 
and  have  come  to  be  what  they  are  by  change  upon  change  in  the 
process  of  time,  the  student  of  human  life  must  try  to  learn  the 
sequence  of  events  from  which  the  present  has  come.  The  de- 
velopment of  human  thought  and  attitude,  the  development  of 
human  institutions,  the  development  of  the  world  and  of  the  beings 
about  us— all  these  must  be  known,  as  throwing  light  upon  present 
problems,  present  instrumentalities,  present  opportunities  in  the 
life  of  human  endeavor.  And  in  addition  to  these  four  studies 
which  render  human  experience  in  terms  of  abstract  ideas,  a  liberal 
education  must  take  account  of  those  concrete  representations  of 
life  which  are  given  in  the  arts,  and  especially  in  the  art  of  liter- 
ature. It  is  well  that  a  boy  should  be  acquainted  with  his  world 
not  simply  as  expressed  by  the  principles  of  knowledge  but  also 
as  depicted  by  the  artist  with  all  the  vividness  and  definiteness 
which  are  possible  in  the  portrayal  of  individual  beings  in  individual 
relationships.  These  five  elements,  then,  a  young  man  must  take 
from  a  college  of  liberal  training,  the  contributions  of  philosophy, 
of  humanistic  science,  of  natural  science,  of  history,  and  of  liter- 
ature.    So  far  as  knowledge  is  concerned,  these  at  least  he  should 
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have,  welded  together  in  some  kind  of  interpretation  of  his  own 
experience  and  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

My  second  suggestion  is  that  our  college  curriculum  should  be  so 
arranged  and  our  instruction  so  devised  that  its  vital  connection 
vnth.  the  living  of  men  should  be  obvious  even  to  an  undergraduate. 
A  little  while  ago  I  heard  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
this  country  speaking  of  his  college  days,  and  he  said,  "  I  remember 
so  vividly  those  few  occasions  on  which  the  professor  would  put 
aside  the  books  and  talk  like  a  real  man  about  real  things."  Oh, 
the  bitterness  of  those  words  to  the  teacher!  Our  books  are  not 
dealing  with  the  real  things,  and  for  the  most  part  we  are  not  real 
men  either,  but  just  old  fogies  and  bookworms.  And  to  be  per- 
fectly frank  about  the  whole  matter,  I  believe  that  in  large 
measure  our  pupils  are  indifferent  to  their  studies  simply  because 
they  do  not  see  that  these  are  important. 

Now  if  we  really  have  a  vital  course  of  study  to  present  I  believe 
that  this  difficulty  can  in  large  measure  be  overcome.  It  is 
possible  to  make  a  Freshman  realize  the  need  of  translating  his 
experience  from  the  forms  of  feeling  to  those  of  ideas.  He  can 
and  he  ought  to  be  shown  that  now,  his  days  of  mere  tutelage 
being  over,  it  is  time  for  him  to  face  the  problems  of  his  people, 
to  begin  to  think  about  those  problems  for  himself,  to  learn  what 
other  men  have  learned  and  thought  before  him,  in  a  word,  to  get 
himself  ready  to  take  his  place  among  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  guidance  of  our  common  life  by  ideas  and  principles  and 
purposes.  If  this  could  be  done,  I  think  we  should  get  from  the 
reality -loving  American  boy  something  like  an  intellectual  enthusi- 
asm, something  of  the  spirit  that  comes  when  he  plays  a  game  that 
seems  to  him  really  worth  playing.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
result  can  be  achieved  without  a  radical  reversal  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  college  curriculum.  I  should  like  to  see  every  freshman  at 
once  plunged  into  the  problems  of  philosophy,  into  the  difficulties 
and  perplexities  about  our  institutions,  into  the  scientific  accounts 
of  the  world  especially  as  they  bear  on  human  life,  into  the  por- 
trayals of  human  experience  which  are  given  by  the  masters 
of  literature.  If  this  were  done  by  proper  teaching,  it  seems  to  me 
the  boy's  college  course  would  at  once  take  on  significance  for  him; 
he  would  understand  what  he  is  about;  and  though  he  would  be  a 
sadly  puzzled  boy  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  would  still  have 
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before  him  three  good  years  of  study,  of  investigation,  of  reflection, 
and  of  discipleship,  in  which  to  achieve,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  task 
to  which  he  has  been  set.  Let  him  once  feel  the  problems  of  the 
present,  and  his  historical  studies  will  become  significant;  let  him 
know  what  other  men  have  discovered  and  thought  about  his 
problems,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  deal  with  them  himself.  But 
in  any  case,  the  whole  college  course  will  be  unified  and  dominated 
by  a  single  interest,  a  single  purpose, — that  of  so  understanding 
human  life  as  to  be  ready  and  equipped  for  the  practice  of  it.  And 
this  would  mean  for  the  college,  not  another  seeking  of  the  way  of 
quick  returns,  but  rather  an  escape  from  aimless  wanderings  in 
the  mere  by-paths  of  knowledge,  a  resolute  climbing  on  the  high 
road  to  a  unified  grasp  upon  human  experience. 

I  have  taken  so  much  of  your  time  this  morning  that  an  apology 
seems  due  for  the  things  I  have  omitted  to  mention.  I  have  said 
nothing  of  the  organization  of  the  college,  nothing  of  the  social 
life  of  the  students,  nothing  of  the  relations  with  the  alumni, 
nothing  of  the  needs  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  even 
within  the  consideration  of  the  course  of  study,  nothing  of  the  value 
of  specialization  or  of  the  disciplinary  subjects  or  of  the  training 
in  language  and  expression.  And  I  have  put  these  aside  deliber- 
ately, for  the  sake  of  a  cause  which  is  greater  than  any  of  them — 
a  cause  which  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  liberal  college.  It  is 
the  cause  of  making  clear  to  the  American  people  the  mission  of 
the  teacher,  of  convincing  them  of  the  value  of  knowledge:  not 
the  speciahzed  knowledge  which  contributes  to  immediate  prac- 
tical aims,  but  the  unified  understanding  which  is  Insight. 
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Following  the  Inaugural  Address  the  "Memory  Song  to  Am- 
herst" was  sung  by  the  chorus,  unaccompanied. 

MEMORY  SONG  TO  AMHERST 

Words  by  J.  F.  Genung 
Arranged  from  Mozart  by  W.  P.  Bigelow 


Fairer  far  than  poet's  vision. 

Or  the  fabled  scenes  Elysian 

Told  in  shadowy  scrolls  of  fame. 

Rise  the  memories  fond,  unfading. 

Which  life's  pure  ideals  aiding, 

Cling  to  Amherst's  honored  name. 
Rise  to  hallow  Amherst's  name. 

n 

Here,  in  toil  and  stress  of  trial. 

Here,  in  sturdy  self-denial. 

Wrought,  to  found  these  hoary  walls. 

Men  whose  hfe-long  consecration. 

Rich  in  sacred  inspiration, 

Us  to  high  endeavor  calls, — 
Ay,  to  largest  manhood  calls. 

HI 

Here,  while  youth's  choice  years  are  passing. 

Dwell  we  with  the  wise,  amassing 
Wisdom  for  the  days  to  be; 

Coxmselled  by  the  lore  of  ages; 

Eye  to  eye  with  seers  and  sages 
In  the  truth  that  maketh  free. 
Truth  that  maketh  strong  and  free. 

IV 

Hence,  to  life's  thronged  field  of  glory. 
Deeds  unsung  or  famed  in  story. 

Pitching  tent  on  many  a  strand. 
Forth  have  gone  the  alumni  wearing 
Amherst's  impress,  nobly  bearing 

Amherst's  power  to  every  land. 

Honoring  her  in  every  land. 


If 
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Nature's  bounteous  wealth  surrounding. 
Friendship's,  learning's  joys  abounding. 

Crown  these  happy  college  days; 
Yes,  her  loyal  sons  remember, 
Down  to  life's  austere  December, 

Dear  old  Amherst's  worthy  praise: — 

Never  die  sweet  Amherst's  praise! 

The  Benediction  was   then  pronounced    by  Arthur  Lincoln 
Gillett,  D.D.,  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 


BENEDICTION 

Now  may  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of 
God  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  with  you  all  forever. 
Amen. 


Taking  wholesome  warning  from  what  too  frequently  occurs  at 

such  academic  functions,  the  committee  of  trustees  and  faculty 

rru    T         r-  resolved,  in  their  earliest  plans,  that  the  mid- 

The  Luncheon    ,      ,      ,  ,      , ,         f 

r  j^  ■,        .  day  luncheon  should  not  be  a  secondary  con- 

i   4 1 .      sideration,   or   send   the   distinguished   visitors 

and  Alumni  ,.  .       ,     ^   .  ,       ,.    .     , 

away    disappomted.     Owing    to     the    limited 

room  and  the  large  numbers,  it  was  served  in  two  places:  for  the 
delegates,  trustees,  and  faculty  in  the  gymnasium;  and  for  the 
visiting  alumni  in  Hitchcock  Hall.  It  was  provided  and  served 
by  Sherry  of  New  York.  The  gymnasium,  through  the  care  of 
Professor  W.  L.  Cowles,  was  very  tastefully  decorated;  one  strik- 
ing feature  being  the  two  flags  of  Brown  and  Amherst  displayed 
side  by  side.  As  the  luncheon  had  to  be  served  in  a  rather 
short  space  of  time,  in  order  that  the  delegates  and  others 
might  get  to  the  afternoon  exercises,  there  was  no  opportunity  or 
occasion  for  post-prandial  speeches;  all  the  more  gratitude  is  due, 
therefore,  it  would  seem,  to  those  who  had  it  in  charge,  for  their 
thoughtfulness  and  generosity  in  providing  a  luncheon  that  was  a 
luxury  and  delight  in  itself,  and  not  merely  a  makeshift  between 
other  things.     It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  here  the  menu. — 
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CoNSOMMi;  Excelsior 

Bass  PAEisiEisrNE 

MiGNONS  D'Agneau  Chkron 
pommes  palestine 

poussins  rotis  virginie 
salade  laitue  riche 

Ttjrban  de  Vanille  aux  Oranges 

AU   JUS   de   FRAISE3 

Petits  Fours 
Cafe 

Quite  beyond  the  menu,  however,  the  beauty  and  refinement  of 
the  appointments  and  service  were  noteworthy  elements  to  make  the 
inauguration  luncheon  memorable.  The  alumnus  and  delegates 
will  recall  not  a  display  of  luxury  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a  careless 
neglect  on  the  other  of  any  detail,  but  the  obvious  rightness  and 
hospitality  of  it,  speaking  of  the  thoughtful  goodwill  of  the  hosts. 


At  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon  the  audience  again  gathered  in 
College  Hall,  now  more  informally  and  with  a  universal  invitation, 
rpi^      .r.  to  listen  to  the  four  appointed  addresses  of 

.J  J  distinguished  delegates,  all  the  speakers  being 

presidents  of  sister  colleges.  President  Meikle- 
john  presided,  introducing  the  speakers.  To  him,  now  for  the  first 
time  functioning  in  so  sublime  a  class,  there  was  evidently  some- 
thing in  the  spectacle  of  five  college  presidents  sitting  in  a  digni- 
fied row  which  touched  his  sense  of  something  a  little  off  from  the 
sublime,  nor  was  it  lost  on  his  eminent  companions.  His  intro- 
ductory remarks  made  felicitous  use  of  the  situation.  His  remarks, 
in  which  he  introduced  the  whole  batch  at  once,  with  words  as 
serious  as  they  were  sportive,  were  as  follows: — 

INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS   BY   PRESIDENT  MEIKLEJOHN 

If  I  should  try  to  tell  you  what  had  been  my  sentiments  about 
college  presidents  in  the  past,  you  would  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand my  presence  here  this  afternoon.     I  think  perhaps  they  are 
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quite  well  expressed  iii  a  verse  we  are  familiar  with  about  the  purple 
cow: — 

"  I  never  saw  a  purple  cow, 
I  never  hope  to  see  one; 
But  I  can  tell  you  anyhow, 
I'd  rather  see  than  be  one." 

I  have  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  purple  cow  exposed  to 
your  gaze  today;  and  I  can  assure  you  from  my  past  experience, 
I  think  I  have  the  qualifications  for  giving  the  points  of  a  herd 
like  this.  I  think  if  any  one  on  earth  knows  the  characteristics 
of  the  strange  beast  we  call  the  college  president,  it  is  the  college 
dean. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  go  through  the  points  today, 
but  having  some  regard  for  my  own  future  I  will  restrain  some  of 
my  natural  impulses.  We  have  a  very  interesting  collection  in 
this  herd.  There  is  a  representative  of  the  oldest  school  known 
in  the  country;  there  is  a  fellow  of  our  own  family  stock;  there  is 
the  oldest  of  the  present  New  England  drove;  and  then  there  is  a 
fellow  with  whom  I  have  cavorted  round  in  the  same  pasture  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  am  going  to  introduce  them  to  you  all  at 
once.  I  shall  not  give  today  four  speeches  of  introduction,  but 
just  this  one  speech. 

The  first  man  I  heard  speak  in  the  chapel  at  Amherst  was 
President  Lowell,  two  years  ago,  when  I  was  here  at  a  meeting. 
I  remember,  too,  on  the  night  of  his  inauguration  President  Lowell 
spoke  to  the  Harvard  students,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  what 
he  said.  Every  time  I  get  a  chance  I  say  it  over  again  to  the 
students.  I  remember  he  said,  "You  men  of  Harvard,  this  admin- 
istration intends  to  keep  very  close  to  the  undergraduates,  but 
there  is  one  thing  I  want  you  to  remember.  We  don't  care  what 
you  want;  we  do  care  what  you  think."  I  never  heard  a  wiser 
word  said  to  a  body  of  undergraduates  than  that.  That  is  the 
first  of  the  herd  to  appear  before  you  this  afternoon. 

The  second  is  one  whom  I  am  to  learn  to  know  now  as  the  fellow 
with  whom  we  have  our  fights.  I  am  glad  to  present  him,  too, 
as  the  fellow  with  whom  w^e  are  fighting  on  the  same  side,  a  man 
who  has  gotten  the  conception  of  a  liberal  college  close  to  liis 
heart  and  is  going  to  fight  his  way  through  on  that  issue.  What 
we  can  do  for  him,  and  more,  we  will  gladly  do.     We  will  fight 
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him  on  the  football  teams,  and  we  will  fight  with  him  in  the  college , 
curriculum  until  our  days  are  done. 

And  the  third  man  is  now  the  oldest  of  our  New  England  college 
presidents,  President  Hyde.  I  do  not  know  anyone  who  goes 
more  clearly  and  directly  and  incisively  to  the  student  mind  and 
the  student  heart  when  he  writes  or  when  he  speaks  than  does 
President  Hyde;  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  us  to  have  him  here 
today  to  speak  to  us. 

And  then  last,  my  leader  and  my  friend.  President  Faunce.  I 
think  one  of  the  best  expressions  known  of  a  college  president  came 
out  in  a  communication  sent  by  a  college  president  to  a  prospective 
member  of  his  faculty.  It  illustrates  very  well  the  flexibility  of 
the  college  president  as  ordinarily  conceived.  His  letter  said: 
"If  you  will  come  to  us  and  undertake  this  difficult  work,  I  promise 
you  I  will  stand  behind  you  in  every  conceivable  position."  Well, 
here  is  a  man  that  has  been  standing  behind  me  for  the  last  fifteen 
years;  not  in  every  conceivable  position,  but  in  one  position, 
upright,  stalwart;  every  time  a  difficulty  or  emergency  arose  he 
came,  saying,  "I  am  with  you;  go  ahead  and  do  what  you  think 
best,  and  I  will  stand  by  you"; — my  leader  and  my  friend.  Presi- 
dent Faunce.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  pleasure  and  gratification  it 
is  to  me  today  to  have  him  here. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  turn  this  herd  loose  on  you. 

The  addresses,  then  announced  in  succession,  were  felt  by  the 
hearers  to  support  and  supplement  each  other  admirably,  giving, 
along  with  the  exercises  of  the  morning,  a  delightful  impression 
of  how  varied  and  individual,  yet  how  homogeneous,  were  all  the 
addresses  of  the  inauguration  day.  They  were  keyed  to  one  noble 
note,  yet  rich  with  a  melody  and  harmony  which  brought  out  its 
depth  and  fullness. 

The  first  speaker.  President  Lowell,  coming  from  the  oldest 
American  College,  spoke  as  follows: — 
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THE  DUTY  OF  SCHOLARSHIP 

Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Har- 
vard University 

IN  matters  unessential  to  the  public  welfare,  or  of  doubtful 
import,  diversity  is  highly  beneficial.  It  is  the  very  seed  of 
progress.  But  in  matters  that  affect  the  community  either 
directly  or  indirectly  by  setting  an  example,  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  standards  of  conduct,  the  public  is  justified  in  exerting  pressure 
by  expressing  approbation  or  disapproval.  It  is,  indeed,  bound 
to  do  so  because  public  esteem  and  criticism  are  potent  forces  in 
the  maintenance  of  moral  principles,  and  their  absence  is  a  source 
of  moral  laxity.  Legislation  against  abuses  has  usually  been  less 
effective  through  the  penalties  it  has  imposed  than  through  creat- 
ing a  fresh  sense  of  right  and  wrong;  and  where  it  fails  to  do  this 
the  law  is  usually  not  enforced  or  is  evaded.  Great  reforms  derive 
their  momentum  from  awakening  the  public  conscience,  so  that 
men  become  aware  of  new  duties,  and,  what  is  not  less  important, 
judge  their  neighbors  by  a  new  standard. 

One  of  the  new  duties  to  wliich  our  prolific  age  has  given  birth 
is  that  of  education.  It  is  our  pride,  our  spoiled  child.  Upon  it 
we  lavish,  from  public  treasuries  and  private  benefactions,  sums 
that  would  have  been  thought  incredible  a  hundred  years  ago. 
We  offer  opportunities  of  study  unequalled  hitherto;  but  oppor- 
tunity is  valuable  only  so  far  as  it  is  turned  to  good  account,  and 
that  can  be  done  only  by  the  pupil.  If  he  is  neglectful  or  reluctant 
the  opportunity,  however  great,  procured  at  whatever  cost, 
becomes  imfruitful.  Dante  in  despair  cried  out  that  it  was  useless 
for  Justinian  to  mend  the  bridle  if  the  saddle  were  empty,  and  in 
this  case  the  student  is  in  the  saddle.  Similes  have  been  the  snares 
of  educational  discussion;  but  since  they  are  habitual  I  will  use 
another.  We  have  long  done  away  with  the  idea  of  treating  the 
student  as  a  creature  to  be  fattened  by  force,  of  stuffing  the  goose 
with  chestnuts.  We  try  to  induce  the  youth  to  take  intellectual 
nourishment  by  tempting  his  appetite.  We  offer  him  an  elaborate 
bill  of  fare  composed  of  \'iand,  chopped  fine,  to  save  him  trouble  in 
eating.  Nay,  we  go  farther,  and  bettering  in  practice  certain 
imported  theories,   not  such   followed   in  their  native  land,   we 
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proclaim  that  education  ought  to  be  a  wholly  pleasurable  exercise, 
without  conscious,  or  at  least  painful  effort;  as  if  with  an  ordinary 
man  the  development  of  any  power,  physical  or  mental,  could  be 
brought  anywhere  near  its  highest  point  without  strenuous  exer- 
tion carried  by  moral  force  beyond  the  limit  of  mere  enjoyment. 

Where  we  have  appealed  to  the  student  to  exert  his  will  power 
in  his  work  we  have  done  so  almost  wholly  on  the  ground  of  per- 
sonal interest.  We  have  told  him  that  he  will  succeed  better  in 
after  life.  We  have  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  study  of  this  or 
that  subject,  or  at  best  that  excellence  at  his  tasks,  will  give  him  an 
advantage  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession.  So  far  as  it  goes  this 
is  good,  for  anything  that  tends  to  make  him  take  his  work  more 
seriously  is  in  the  right  direction.  But  in  college,  where  he  is 
not  directly  preparing  for  his  distinct  career  in  life,  it  is  hard  to 
make  him  see  it.  We  are  a  people  so  practical,  so  much  in  the 
habit  of  looking  for  immediate  results,  that  we  do  not  readily 
perceive  the  connection  of  the  more  remote  causes  and  effects. 
The  student  asks  how  excellence  in  a  subject  that  he  will  not  use 
directly  can  benefit  him,  and  fails  to  grasp  the  bearing  of  early 
mental  habits  on  his  whole  subsequent  activity  whatever  that  may 
be.  He  has  not  the  blind  faith  in  the  educational  process  that 
comes  from  generations  of  experience.  Cannot  we  appeal  to  a 
higher  motive  also,  and  appeal  not  in  vain? 

If  our  people  are  willing  to  make  large  sacrifices  for  education, 
and  are  right  in  doing  so,  it  is  because  education  is  good  for  the 
community;  and  if  so  the  welfare  of  the  community  demands 
that  the  opportunities  offered  shall  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  student  so  to  use  them.  His 
attitude  towards  his  instructor  as  described  by  President  Patton, 
"You  are  the  educator,  I  am  the  educatee;  educate  me  if  you  can," 
is  not  only  foolish,  it  is  immoral.  It  is  a  waste  of  public  resources, 
worse  than  that  of  coal  or  water  power,  because  it  is  a  waste  of 
human  resources,  of  the  life  blood  of  the  nation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  student  who  makes  full  use  of  the  opportunities  offered, 
who  is  industrious  and  becomes  proficient,  merits  commendation 
and  esteem,  not  merely  because  he  has  been  wise  in  his  own  belief, 
but  still  more  because  he  has  helped  to  carry  out  the  object  for 
which  the  education  is  provided.  As  a  good  citizen  he  has  done 
his  duty  by  the  community.     If  people  believe  this,  not  as  an 
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abstract  proposition,  but  with  the  same  fervor  as  other  moral 
convictions,  with  half  the  intensity  that  they  put  into  our  general 
faith  in  education,  it  could  be  impressed  upon  youth  at  the  most 
impressionable  age,  and  the  response  would  be  great. 

Japan  has  astonished  the  world  by  her  feats  in  arms  and  in 
civilization.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  attribute  her  achievements  in 
large  measure  to  the  fact  that  some  three  hundred  years  ago  her 
Samurai  adopted,  and  have  ever  since  retained  the  habit  of  earnest 
study.'*  In  the  course  of  a  century  these  feudal  knights  acquired 
the  conviction  that  an  obligation  lay  upon  every  member  of  their 
class  to  be  not  only  a  warrior  and  a  gentleman  but  also  a  scholar. 
They  trained  their  bodies,  their  minds,  their  capacity  for  endurance, 
and  when  the  hour  sounded  for  the  opening  of  their  land  to  Euro- 
pean ideas  they  were  ready  to  go  forward  on  the  new  path  with 
the  vigor  of  stored-up  energy.  Theirs  was  the  sense  of  duty  of  a 
privileged  caste,  and  strong  traditions  for  good  or  for  evil  are  more 
easily  formed  among  a  distinct  class  than  in  a  nation.  But  democ- 
racy assumes  that  the  whole  people  are  capable  of  a  deep  sense  of 
public  duty,  and  that  if  the  obligation  is  recognized  it  will  be 
fulfilled. 

If  then  it  is  the  duty  of  youth  in  our  land  to  use  to  the  full  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  education  which  the  nation  has  pro- 
vided for  the  public  good,  they  are,  like  the  Samurai  of  Japan, 
under  an  obligation  to  become  scholars.  Scholarship  involves 
hard  work,  self-sacrifice,  renunciation  of  facile  indolence  and  of 
many  a  fleeting  pleasure.  Can  we  expect  that  of  our  young  men? 
We  can  expect  nothing  else  if  we  convince  them  that  the  demand 
is  serious.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  the  ambition  of  youth  is  to  be 
carried  to  the  skies  on  flowery  beds  of  ease  is  out  of  place  in  a 
college.  The  attempt  of  such  a  man  to  temper  natural  idleness 
by  discipline  would  make  the  college  a  combination  of  a  health 
resort  and  a  penitentiary.  Discipline  is  a  necessity  for  those  whom 
higher  motives  do  not  stir.  It  must  be  used  to  drive  the  laggard 
and  eliminate  the  unfit;  but  the  normal  young  man,  the  man 
worthy  of  college  life,  craves— even  if  not  himself  aware  of  it — a 
chance  to  use  his  power  for  a  noble  end;  and  if  the  end  fires  his 
imagination,  he  is  not  deterred  by  the  discomforts  in  the  path. 
If  it  were  not  so  we  should  be  of  all  men  most  miserable,  or  we 
should  not  stand  where  we  are.     The  difficulty  lies  less  in  the 
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student's  reluctance  to  heed  the  call  than  in  his  failure  to  hear  it. 
If  we  could  con^■ince  him  that  he  renders  a  true  service  to  the 
country  in  his  undergraduate  days  by  training  his  own  mind  in 
thorough  scholarship,  we  should  have  less  cause  to  lament  his  intel- 
lectual aj>athy  or  his  indifference  to  the  studies  that  colleges  are 
founded  to  promote. 

Following  him  as  second  speaker.  President  Garfield,  from  the 
college  which  is  our  most  loved  and  keenly  matched  rival,  spoke 
as  f oUows : — 

liEACTIOX   AXD    PROGRESS 

HJEis~By    AuGirsTrs    Garfield,    LL.D..    President    of    Williams 

CoUege 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

"^  "X  yTTTTAAfS  rejoices  with  Amherst  today.  There  are 
V/'  V/  oc-casions  when  we  prefer  to  do  all  the  rejoicing 
ourselves — when,  for  example,  we  have  reheved  you 
of  the  labor  of  fetching  and  carrying,  and  with  willing  hands  and 
winged  feet  have  borne  the  burden  safely  behind  yom-  goal  posts. 
But  \dien  Dame  Fortune,  with  the  aid  of  your  honorable  Board  of 
Trustees,  brings  to  Amherst  so  excellent  a  president  as  Dr.  Meikle- 
john  our  feehngs  flow  easily  with  yours.  Williams  extends  to 
you  her  most  sincere  congratulations  on  this  auspicious  occasion 
and  wishes  you  continued  prosperity,  which  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  we  hope  to  see  you  continue  your  journey  along  the 
hidbway  which  leads  up  the  hill  of  Liberal  Education  to  the  plains 
of  Service  and  to  the  mountin  peaks  of  Leadership.  We  congratu- 
late you,  moreover,  that  your  President  believes  in  thoroughness 
of  prej>aration  for  the  journey,  and  in  untiring  and  strenuous  effort 
during  its  progress. 

Several  years  ago  I  heard  the  president  of  a  sister  institution 
called  an  "old  woman"  because  he  opposed  the  abandonment  of 
classics  and  advocated  a  restricted  course  of  study  for  undergrad- 
uates. It  is  interesting  to  note,  and  the  fact  is  full  of  significance, 
whatever  one  may  think  of  the  proposals,  that  the  "old  woman" 
is  now  a  candidate  for  president  of  the  United  States.  The  man 
who  was  thought  to  be  reactionary  as  an  educator  is  found  to  be 
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progressive  in  practical  politics, — a  progressive  but  not  a  radical. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  duty  of  the  educator  differs  from  that 
of  the  public  official  precisely  as  the  institution  of  learning  differs 
from  that  of  an  institution  of  government.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  supposed  to  do  things — ^that  is  his  chief  busi- 
ness,— not  without  thought,  but,  if  he  be  equal  to  his  high  office 
after  taking  thought.  The  coUege  on  the  other  hand  is  not  pri- 
marily a  place  of  action,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  undergraduate 
"acti\'ities  "  play  so  large  a  part.  College  is  a  place  where  thought 
and  the  power  of  thought  are  cultivated;  where  the  emotions  and 
the  intellect  are  harnessed  up  together  by  the  will  and  trained  to 
service.  CoUege  is  a  place  for  the  development  of  those  powers 
and  perceptions  which  ought  to  precede  and  accompany  action. 

Most  of  the  difficulties  which  we  experience  in  the  colleges  today 
are  due  to  the  desire  of  youth — warm-hearted,  generous,  eager, 
high-souled  youth — to  be  doing  something.  Youth  is  keen  for 
action  and  impatient  of  study  and  the  thought-compelling  pro- 
cesses which  thorough  preparation  demands.  During  under- 
graduate years  this  zeal  for  action  finds  its  expression  in  campus 
activities  and  among  the  more  earnest  is  the  orgnization  of  various 
clubs  and  societies  wherein  services  may  be  rendered  to  the  com- 
munity. The  zeal  is  admirable  and  the  5er^^ce  is  often  real  and  of 
permanent  value,  but  in  many  cases  the  greater  work  of  prepara- 
tion for  future  usefulness  is  neglected,  and  the  higher  thing  sacri- 
ficed for  the  lower.  I  am  told  that  the  same  fact  is  observable  in 
the  theological  seminaries.  The  immense  appeal  of  social  settle- 
ment work  draws  men  away  from  devotion  to  those  tasks  which 
demand  close  apphcation  of  the  mind  to  study.  To  yield  to  this 
appeal  before  the  work  of  preparation  is  complete  cripples  progress 
and  may  result  m  wrecking  the  life  of  an  otherwise  useful  man. 
Like  Phaeton,  impatient  youth  would  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 

True  progress,  that  is,  progress  which  keeps  what  is  gained  and 
does  not  wreck  itseK  by  too  large  or  too  rapid  a  growth,  is  depend- 
ent upon  power  of  thought  as  well  as  up>on  force  of  action.  Each 
of  these  constituent  forces  is  the  reactive  agent  of  the  other,  and 
because  colleges  are  preeminently  places  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
power  to  think,  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  burden  of  counteracting 
the  force  of  action  when  it  exceeds  or  falls  below  the  normal  rest 
upon  them.     Just   now.   for  example,   when  the  people  of  the 
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United  States  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  era,  when  problems 
affecting  the  social  well-being  of  the  people  press  upon  our  public 
men  from  every  side,  when  new  and  untried  plans  are  being  rapidly 
framed  and  spread  upon  the  statute  books,  and  when  experiments 
of  the  gravest  import  are  urged  for  immediate  trial,  surely  it  is  time 
that  the  colleges  should  pay  serious  heed  to  the  situation,  not  by 
taking  a  militant  part  nor  by  encouraging  the  participants  to 
swifter  action,  but  by  challenging  every  proposal,  that  those  who 
advocate  them  may  be  put  to  the  proof  as  to  the  soundness  of  that 
which  is  proposed. 

The  reaction  produced  by  new  proposals  upon  an  alert  and  well- 
trained  mind  sets  the  machinery  of  thought  in  motion  and  stimu- 
lates the  critical  faculty.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  educated  man  to 
investigate,  to  take  nothing  for  granted;  but  to  question  the 
soundness  of  any  proposition  is  not  necessarily  to  assume  a  hostile 
attitude;  it  is  merely  to  insist  that  the  reason  be  explained,  and 
the  proposal  justified  before  action  is  taken.  The  attitude  of  the 
challenger,  that  is,  of  the  man  who  thinks,  is  reactionary  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  neither  conservative  nor  radical. 
It  is  the  attitude  of  one  who  appreciates  the  necessity  of  counter- 
acting tendencies  by  force  of  thought  if  extremes  of  action  are  to 
be  avoided.  In  those  countries  in  which  the  government  refuses 
to  disturb  the  established  order,  in  which  political  and  social 
stagnation  prevails,  the  universities  have  invariably  been  the 
centers  of  radical  movements.  They  have,  so  to  speak,  forced  a 
fresh  and  living  current  through  the  midst  of  stagnant  waters, 
changing  them  to  health-giving  streams.  Of  what  value  to  the 
Republic  are  institutions  of  learning  if  they  turn  out  men  who 
merely  add  to  the  status,  who  always  go  with  the  majority,  whose 
views  are  conservative  when  government  is  conservative  and 
radical  when  it  is  swept  by  the  torrential  streams  of  popular  feel- 
ing? The  best  check  upon  government  is  found  not  in  consti- 
tutional devices  but  in  the  colleges  of  the  country  from  which 
come  well-trained  men  and  women  who  have  learned  the  art  of 
thinking. 

Hence  it  follows  that  educational  programs  should  be  framed 
with  reference  to  national  tendencies.  When  the  public,  failing 
to  perceive  the  relation  of  institutions  of  learning  to  those  of  gov- 
ernment and  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  the  public  welfare 
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is  best  served  when  colleges  and  universities  accentuate  existing 
tendencies,  urge  that  we  pour  into  the  stream  of  our  national  life 
men  and  women  whose  outlook  and  vision  are  no  broader  than  that 
of  the  man  in  the  street,  it  is  the  business  of  the  college  to  resist 
the  demand  and  shape  their  courses  of  study  to  train  men  of  intel- 
lectual force  and  fibre.  Here,  again,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  educated 
man  to  question  the  wisdom  of  proposals  advanced  in  the  name  of 
progress,  but  framed  in  ignorance  of  its  laws.  The  value  of  col- 
leges to  learning  wall  be  small  indeed  if  they  merely  reflect  the 
times. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity,  which  your 
courteous  invitation  has  given  me,  to  express  my  hearty  approval 
of  the  course  you  have  marked  out  for  yourself  in  the  interest  of 
scholarship.  New  paths  have  been  discovered  by  which  the  heights 
of  Mount  Parnassus  may  be  scaled;  but  some  there  are  that  merely 
run  about  its  base  and  some  that  lead  nowhere, — highways  of 
gentle  grade  for  ease-loving  souls  and  byways  for  timid  adventurers, 
for  those  who  wish  to  know  what  climbing's  like  but  will  not  take 
the  pains  to  climb. 

But  whether  the  way  be  new  or  old,  it  must  lead  to  the  top. 
You  have  chosen  the  old  familiar  path  over  which  counsellors  and 
magistrates,  men  of  letters  and  men  of  science,  priests,  poets  and 
philosophers  have  trod, — the  old  path,  yet  broader  and  with  many 
laterals, — and  by  this  way  you  bid  your  young  men  climb,  until  the 
muscles  ache  and  the  breath  comes  hard,  until  the  summit  is  reached 
and  the  vision  of  life  bursts  upon  them.  Such  men  will  return  to 
the  plains  below  to  render  noble  service  to  mankind,  for  they  will 
be  trained  men,  thoughtful  men  equipped  for  action,  men  of  vision, 
and  men  of  power.  The  college  which  trains  them  will  be  honored 
by  them  as  well  as  because  of  them.  Of  this  kind  may  your  be- 
loved Amherst  continue  to  be. 

The  third  speaker.  President  Hyde,  had  chosen  a  subject  emi- 
nently fitting  to  his  position  as  oldest  of  the  New  England  college 
presidents,  who  had  earned  the  right  to  be  the  man  of  counsel  to 
the  youngest. 
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THE   COLLEGE   PRESIDENT'S  JOB 

William   DeWitt   Hyde,   D.D.,   LL.D.,   President   of  Boivdoin 

College 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

THE  popular  notion  of  the  college  president  is  that  of  a  man 
who  raises  vast  sums  of  money  in  whirlwind  campaigns, 
and  travels  with  the  team,  and  makes  speeches  on  all 
sorts  of  occasions,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  a  figure  head  at  aca- 
demic functions.  These,  all  of  us  who  are  here  know,  are  merely 
the  branches  of  the  oflSce;  and  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  real  thing  that  we  are  set  to  do.  I  shall  use  the  homely, 
plain  working  term,  and  call  it  the  "College  President's  Job";  and 
I  shall  speak  of  the  college  president,  for  his  task  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  university  president.  The  unit  of  the  university 
is  the  subject;   the  unit  of  the  college  is  the  man. 

The  first  thing  the  college  president  has  to  do  is  to  recognize 
that  he  and  the  faculty  cannot  maintain  the  college.  He  must 
have  behind  him  and  his  faculty  a  vast  body  of  intelligent,  sym- 
pathetic, devoted  supporters;  and  his  first  duty,  his  first  task, 
is  to  keep  the  alumni  and  the  natural  and  best  friends  of  the  college 
informed  as  to  what  he  is  doing,  and  as"  to  the  part  which  it  is  their 
privilege  to  take  in  helping  him  to  do  it.  There  is  nothing  degrad- 
ing about  that  sort  of  solicitation.  It  isn't  like  begging  from 
post  to  post  and  from  door  to  door.  It  is  offering  to  those  to 
whom  the  college  appeals  the  high  privilege  of  sharing  its  aims  and 
being  partners  in  its  undertakings.  This  morning  we  heard  a 
magnificent  statement  of  what  Amherst  College  is  to  stand  for. 
Every  alumnus  and  every  friend  who  reads  it  knows  at  once 
whether  or  not  it  stands  for  something  essential  to  society,  some- 
thing in  which  he  believes,  something  in  which  he  wants  to  bear 
a  part.  That  was  a  fine  example  of  this  first  phase  of  the  college 
president's  task.  There  is  nothing  humiliating  about  taking  men 
into  partnership  with  you  in  this  great  task.  Though  money  flow 
like  water,  you  are  giving  to  the  man  who  gives  his  money  as  great 
a  benefit  as  you  ask  of  him.  There  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  such 
giving;  nothing  humiliating  in  receiving  it.  As  a  wealthy  donor 
of  Harvard  said  of  President  Eliot,  "He  comes  to  me  for  my  money 
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and  my  advice,  and  like  the  women  in  the  Scripture,  the  one  is 
taken  and  the  other  left." 

The  next  great  task  of  the  college  president  is  concerned  with 
the  distribution  of  the  income  that,  if  the  first  task  is  fulfilled, 
comes  pouring  into  any  college  that  is  worthy  to  receive  it  and 
can  show  its  power  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  it.  This  is  a  very 
delicate  problem.  For  every  professor  and  every  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, the  librarian  and  the  athletic  man  and  gymnasium  man, — 
every  one  of  them  that  is  good  for  anything,  if  he  is  fit  to  hold 
the  place  he  holds,  believes  in  his  innermost  heart  that  his  particu- 
lar side  of  the  work  is  the  most  important  one,  and  that  he  ought 
by  right  to  have  the  biggest  slice  of  the  income  that  is  available. 
If  he  did  not  think  that,  he  would  not  be  fit  to  be  where  he  is;  and 
most  of  our  professors  and  heads  of  departments  work  on  that 
basis.  Now  if  we  heed  all  the  appeals,  the  institution  will  be 
bankrupt.  Furthermore,  these  professors  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments are  university  trained  men,  and  they  bring  with  them  the 
university  catalogue  as  their  model.  Their  tendency  is  to  expand 
and  multiply  and  diversify  courses  to  the  very  limit.  They  want 
a  dozen  or  twenty  courses  spread  on  the  pages  of  the  catalogue 
in  each  department;  and  the  college  president,  as  distinct  from  the 
university  president,  has  for  his  task  to  say  "no."  Intensification 
of  a  few  fundamental  courses  is  of  vastly  more  value  to  the  college 
and  to  the  students  of  the  college  than  the  multiplication  of  these 
tiny  specialized  subjects. 

We  all  admire,  however, — whether  we  agree  or  differ — we  all 
admire  the  strong  presentation  against  the  traditional  views 
of  the  elective  system,  about  which  we  heard  this  morning.  There 
are  two  ways  for  the  college  to  solve  that  problem.  Assuming 
that  the  ends  set  forth  are  desirable,  you  may  reach  those  ends  in 
either  of  two  ways.  You  may  allow  these  courses  to  multiply 
and  ramify  and  expand  and  become  more  and  more  complicated, 
until  your  curriculum  is  a  maze  modelled  on  the  university  plan; 
and  then  having  made  the  maze  and  turned  the  students  loose  in 
it,  why  then  you  may  send  them  through  it  in  personally  conducted 
parties  according  to  very  arbitrary  and  irritating  rules  and  regu- 
lations. That  is  one  way.  And  there  is  another  way.  You  may 
limit  the  courses  that  are  offered  so  that  only  the  fundamental 
courses  in  the  great  branches  are  presented.     Then  you  may  so 
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group  these  together  that  several  of  them  compete  with  others  in 
such  a  way  that  the  two  cannot  be  taken,  and  then  you  may  require 
each  man  when  he  makes  his  choice  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
dean,  and  the  veto  of  the  dean  if  his  course  on  the  whole  cannot 
be  justified.  Then  you  may  leave  him  absolutely  free.  You  may 
get  the  inestimable  advantage  of  the  form  of  learning  and  sub- 
stantially the  same  result  with  the  student  that  is  secured  by  hav- 
ing the  extensive  maze  and  the  personally  conducted  party  and  the 
arbitrary  restrictions  and  regulations.  So  that  in  this  matter 
of  the  distribution  of  the  income,  holding  it  down  to  fundamental 
subjects,  changing  not  by  the  way  a  department  looks  on  the 
pages  of  the  catalogue  but  by  the  way  it  will  perfect  the  students 
who  are  to  take  it, — in  that  way  we  shall  solve  our  problem  and 
perhaps  get  what  we  are  all  aiming  at  without  these  friction- 
producing  restrictions,  which  are  advocated  by  some  as  the  only 
way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

Another  of  the  president's  tasks  is  the  selection  of  the  faculty; 
and  that  I  should  say,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  things  he  has  to  do.  For  the  faculty  make  or  break  the  insti- 
tution. Now  if  all  you  want  is  to  secure  a  group  of  men  who  bear 
the  label  of  proficiency  in  research,  your  problem  is  dead  easy. 
The  universities  are  ready  to  furnish  these  properly  labeled  persons 
by  the  carload.  If  you  insist  not  only  on  scholarship  but  on 
ability  to  teach,  then  your  task,  though  more  difiicult,  is  not 
impossible;  for  out  of  a  crowd  of  newly  fledged  doctors  of  philos- 
ophy you  may  secure  two  or  three  who  also  know  how  to  teach. 
But  this  is  not  your  problem.  As  Browning  says  of  personal 
relations, 

"Oh,  the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is. 
And  the  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away." 

So  it  is  also  of  the  college  professor.  The  college  professor  who 
can  teach  and  do  a  little  more,  who  can  contribute  some  personal 
service  or  quality  to  the  life  of  the  institution  as  a  whole,  is  of 
inestimable  value.  The  problem  of  a  president  is  not  the  dead 
easy  thing  of,  when  there  is  a  vacancy,  securing  through  the  agency 
of  the  university  a  professor;  but  of  finding  the  professor,  who  in 
addition  to  doing  that  departmental  work  well,  will  contribute  to 
the  life  of  the  college  something  that  needs  to  be  contributed  and 
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that  he  is  looking  for.  Three  months,  six  months,  is  a  short  time 
for  a  president  to  spend  in  finding  a  single  man  to  do  that  double 
work.  What  I  mean  by  the  little  more  that  makes  all  the 
difference  I  can  illustrate  by  two  men  whom  Amherst  has  recently 
furnished  us  at  home.  One  is  a  historian;  he  has  written  one 
of  the  best  biographies  that  have  been  written  in  recent  years. 
The  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company  have  selected  him  to  write  one 
of  the  volumes  in  their  projected  American  History.  He  intro- 
duced the  preceptorial  plan  of  teaching,  dividing  his  classes  into 
groups  of  five,  and  reaching  each  group  personally.  He  does  the 
two  essential  things,  the  scholarship  and  the  teaching;  and  besides, 
every  man  who  gets  into  his  classes  becomes  fired  not  only  with  a 
desire  to  know  what  history  has  been,  but  to  go  out  into  the  world 
and  take  his  part  in  making  the  history  of  the  years  to  come. 
Another  one  whom  you  sent  us  is  a  psychologist,  a  master  of  experi- 
mental methods,  w-ith  a  grasp  of  philosophic  statements;  a  man, 
too,  who  has  acquired,  if  he  did  not  bring  with  him,  the  power  to 
interest  his  students  in  his  subject,  and  who  in  addition  to  that  has 
a  quality  which  makes  it  come  to  pass  that  whenever  any  student 
develops  \\'ithin  himself  any  latent  musical,  aesthetic,  artistic  or 
literary  power, — feels  any  stirrings  of  creative  impulse  in  him, — 
he  betakes  himself  to  this  man's  room  with  absolute  confidence 
that  these  stirrings  of  the  creative  impulse  in  him  will  be  sympa- 
thetically appreciated,  candidly  criticized,  and  will  form  between 
him  and  that  man  the  basis  of  a  lifelong  friendship.  That  is 
what  I  mean  by  the  little  more  that  makes  the  infinite  difference. 
There  are  a  score  of  those  personal  services  and  qualities  which 
the  college  president  is  always  looking  for  in  the  men  who  are  to 
fill  his  vacant  chairs. 

Then,  finally,  there  is  a  task  with  the  student  body :  to  keep  the 
springs  of  undergraduate  life  sweet  and  sound  and  wholesome. 
Those  springs  are  coming  more  and  more  to  be  not  as  a  generation 
ago.  The  individual  appeals  count  for  much  less  than  they  used 
to.  The  sources  of  undergraduate  life  are,  like  the  sources  of  life 
the  world  over,  fast  becoming  social.  They  are  centering  in 
fraternities,  societies,  clubs  and  similar  groups.  We  have  in 
our  entering  class  an  Oriental  who  has  not  entirely  mastered  the 
significance  of  all  the  English  idioms.  The  first  exercise  in  English 
required  of  the  freshman  class  was  to  write  an  application  for  a 
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position  in  a  business  house.  In  making  out  his  application,  this 
Oriental  stated  his  moral  qualifications  in  this  way:  "I  am  a  man 
of  spotless  character,  so  far  as  the  president  of  Bowdoin  College 
knows."  I  think  a  truthful  description  of  many  of  our  fraternities 
and  each  undergraduate  group,  would  have  to  have  some  such 
qualification  as  the  Japanese  young  man  unintentionally  intro- 
duced into  his  letter  of  application. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  college  president,  the  most  difiicult 
and  subtle  business  of  all,  to  get  intelligently  and  sympathetically 
inside  the  life  of  these  groups  where  college  life  and  character  are 
really  determined.  It  is  his  business  to  know  in  each  of  these 
groups  how  the  men  are  lining  up,  who  the  men  are  that  can  be 
counted  on  for  good  influence,  who  that  must  be  counted  on  for 
bad  influence;  to  be  all  the  time  in  friendly  communication  with 
the  former  group  and  in  constant  collision  with  the  latter.  He 
needs  aids.  He  needs  to  have  two  or  three  professors  who  are 
sharing  with  him  the  particular  problem  of  each  group.  He  needs 
to  have  young  alumni  who  have  gone  out  and  have  not  lost  touch, 
to  share  with  him  his  purpose  for  each  group.  He  needs  to  have 
leading  students  in  the  group,  and  so  make  sure  at  all  times  that 
the  lines  within  these  groups  are  pushing  toward  the  better  and 
pulling  away  from  the  worse.  As  a  last  resort,  or  course,  he  must 
interfere  and  remove,  before  he  becomes  an  upper  classman  and 
gains  much  power,  anyone  who  has  a  persistently  pernicious  influ- 
ence. The  faculty  must  stand  ready  if  need  be,  to  refuse  to  let 
freshmen  enter  a  fraternity  or  group  whose  life  is  below  the  moral 
tone  that  parents  have  a  right  to  expect  of  an  intimate  family 
group  into  which  their  young  sons  are  introduced.  We  passed 
one  such  vote  at  Bowdoin.  I  know  one  institution  which  legis- 
lated out  of  existence  two  fraternities  by  this  drastic  method.  It 
is  a  duty  we  owe.  It  is  no  use  to  deal  with  individuals  any  longer 
when  the  springs  of  undergraduate  life,  like  the  springs  of  life  every- 
where, have  become  social;  and  the  college  president's  task  is  not 
done  unless  he  can  guarantee  to  every  parent  that  whatever  recog- 
nized college  group  the  son  shall  enter  shall  be  a  wholesome  and 
helpful  moral,  intellectual  and  social  influence. 

These  are  four  of  the  college  president's  tasks.  They  do  not 
appear  on  the  surface.  A  man  looking  on  from  the  outside  would 
not  see  that  a  college  president  was  doing  anything;  but  according 
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as  these  four  things  are  done  or  left  undone  will  be  the  prosperity 
or  the  demoralization  of  the  institution  over  which  he  presides. 

Now  these  relations  are  so  intimate,  so  personal,  so  vital,  that 
a  man  won't  grow  into  them  much  inside  of  a  decade.  When  he 
has  once  grown  into  them,  when  he  knows  by  name  the  alumni  who 
leave  the  institution  and  knows  the  lines  on  which  they  want  to 
help  him;  when  he  knows  the  exact  needs  and  knows  how  to  make 
every  dollar  of  income  serve  these  needs  and  not  be  diverted  by 
professorial  vanity  or  any  other  object;  when  he  has  got  a  group 
of  men  gathered  about  him  who  understand  that  each  one  of  them, 
besides  his  teaching,  has  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  common 
life  of  the  institution;  and  when  he  is  in  touch  with  young  grad- 
uates and  undergraduates  in  all  the  subtle  ramifications  of  under- 
graduate activities,  he  has  got  into  a  relation  that  he  can  never 
leave.  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  man  who  has  become  a  real 
president  of  any  of  our  colleges,  should  be  any  more  willing  to 
leave  that  for  anything  else  or  to  accept  a  call  elsewhere,  than  a  man 
who  is  well  married  to  one  wife  should  think  of  marrying  another. 

It  is  a  life-work  to  which  we  introduce  our  friend  today.  We 
congratulate  Amherst  College  because  we  believe  that  there  now 
comes  to  be  its  head  a  man  who  will  serve  as  the  center  of  these 
great  personal  influences,  who  will  draw  the  affection  and  devotion 
and  after  that  the  resources  of  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  col- 
lege; a  man  who  will  distribute  these  resources  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  students'  real  good;  a  man  who  will  gather  about  him  men 
who  share  these  purposes  and  know  how  to  make  them  effective, 
and  who  will  keep  in  touch  with  student  life  so  that  all  that 
is  best  in  the  students'  hearts  and  activities  shall  be  stimu- 
lated, and  all  that  is  worse  shall  be  discouraged.  Because  we 
are  sure  we  have  found  a  man  to  do  those  things  we  congratulate 
Amherst  College  today. 

President  Meiklejohn,  you  have  been  found  faithful  over  the 
many  minor  duties  of  the  teacher,  and  we  rejoice  that  you  are  to 
be  ruler  over  the  few  vital  tasks  of  the  president.  Enter  thou 
through  its  door. 

As  the  fourth  speaker,  President  Faunce,  of  the  college  from 
which  Amherst  had  called  Dean  Meiklejohn  to  be  its  president, 
had  a  subject  pretty  naturally  cut  out  for  him. 
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ACADEMIC  RECIPROCITY 

William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of 
Brown  University 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY  gives  this  year  out  of  the  best  it  has 
to  Amherst  College.  That  we  give  voluntarily  you  would 
be  sorry  to  have  me  affirm.  That  we  give  confidently, 
heartily,  with  full  faith  in  his  future  and  in  yours  is  the  simple  fact. 
Amherst  was  my  father's  college,  and  I  would  for  his  sake  render 
it  any  service  in  my  power.  But  I  felt  last  spring  I  could  make 
for  it  no  greater  sacrifice  than  to  send  to  it  "Dean  Meiklejohn." 
For  eleven  years  he  and  I  have  worked  at  the  same  task  in  adjoin- 
ing rooms.  Many  times  a  day  I  have  heard  his  quiet  knock  on 
the  door  between  us,  and  he  has  walked  through  that  door— never 
once  without  a  cheery  smile,  a  word  of  hope,  and  a  grip  on  reality 
that  made  life  better  worth  living.  He  is  a  man  incapable  of  sel- 
fishness, absolutely  loyal  to  a  friend  or  a  truth,  and  is  at  his  best 
when  the  sky  grows  dark  and  obstacles  abound.  If  I  owe  to  Am- 
herst something  of  my  father,  I  have  given  to  it  my  closest  col- 
league; and  I  can  assure  you  that  our  entire  Faculty,  having  advised 
him  to  enter  your  service,  follow  him  with  full  faith  that  he  will 
be  equal  to  his  rare  opportunity. 

Reciprocity  as  an  ideal  applies  both  to  men  and  to  ideas.  The 
exchange  of  teachers  and  students  among  institutions  is  a  fertiliz- 
ing and  vitalizing  process.  What  we  call  "college  loyalty"  is 
almost  unknown  in  Europe.  That  peculiar  attachment  to  the 
physical  environment  of  a  college,  to  its  customs  and  traditions 
and  allegiances  and  methods,  that  personal  affection  which  leads 
a  man  to  sing  the  praises  of  his  college  and  defend  its  honor,  is  in 
some  respects  an  American  product.  Within  limits  it  is  a  fine 
preparation  for  citizenship.  Through  loyalty  to  a  part  the  young 
man  learns  loyalty  to  the  whole. 

But  this  fine  college  loyalty  may  become  mere  clannishness, 
leading  an  institution  to  choose  all  the  members  of  its  Faculty  and 
Corporation  from  among  its  own  graduates,  and  producing  a 
contempt  for  other  institutions  or  other  ideals.  All  intercollegiate 
contests  in  athletics  or  in  debate  help  to  broaden  out  the  under- 
graduate horizon,  and  academic  functions  like  this  today  are  far 
more  than  pageantry  and  millinery — they  indicate  and  promote 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  institutional  life  of  America. 
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But  the  exchange  of  teachers  is  the  chief  influence  in  keeping 
college  ideals  broad  and  college  procedure  alert  and  vigorous.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  recruiting  of  a  Faculty  by  calling  men  from 
other  institutions  makes  every  college  president  a  robber.  But 
he  robs  as  the  bee  robs  the  flower,  carrying  the  fertilizing  pollen 
into  distant  fields,  and  in  the  end  multiplying  the  flower  a  thou- 
sand-fold. "There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth."  When 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was 
incorporated,  one  of  the  chief  arguments  against  incorporation 
was  that  Massachusetts  "had  so  httle  religion  at  home  that  it 
could  not  afford  to  export  any."  Yet  through  that  exportation 
every  religious  organization  in  Massachusetts  has  been  uplifted 
and  strengthened.  When  Harvard  sent  President  Hyde  to 
Bowdoin  it  strengthened  itself  far  more  enduringly  than  could 
have  been  done  through  any  service  he  might  have  rendered  on  the 
Harvard  Faculty.  When  Bowdoin  sent  one  of  its  teachers  recently 
to  organize  a  college  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  it  did  the  finest 
thing  for  itself  as  well  as  for  the  nation.  No  college  can  build  itself 
up  by  cramping  and  hindering  individual  careers.  In  this  calling  of 
teachers  to  higher  station,  there  is  blessing  for  the  college  that  gives 
as  truly  as  for  the  one  that  takes,  for  the  proudest  boast  of  any  insti- 
tution must  ever  be  that  it  is  the  nursery  of  great  minds.  A  nursery 
is  not  a  flower-pot.  The  proof  of  our  educational  efficiency  is  that 
we  grow  men  too  big  for  us  permanently  to  retain  them. 

But  hardly  less  important  is  reciprocity  in  ideas  and  ideals. 
A  man  can  be  in  only  one  place  at  one  time,  but  an  idea  may  be 
spread  through  many  places,  and  when  we  impart  it  we  do  not  lose 
it.  For  two  hundred  years  the  ideals  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
transplanted  to  America  were  the  dominant  forces  in  our  higher 
education.  Forty  years  ago  the  ideals  of  the  German  University 
brought  back  to  us  by  American  scholars  began  to  reshape  our 
methods,  and  the  result  was  both  good  and  evil,  giving  us  at  the 
same  time  vast  increase  of  knowledge  and  ob\dous  decrease  in 
teaching  power.  Now  a  new  and  American  ideal  has  arisen  in 
the  state  universities  of  the  West ; — often  as  yet  inchoate,  hetero- 
geneous, sprawling,  but  showing  the  world  for  the  first  time  in 
history  the  spectacle  of  an  entire  people  striving  to  give  itself  the 
higher  education,  proclaiming  that  the  studies  which  in  other  lands 
and  centuries  were  the  luxuries  of  the  few  have  now  become  the 
necessities  of  the  modern  democracy. 
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The  "Amherst  idea"  is  distinctly  different,  and  we  honor  Am- 
herst because  she  dares  to  be  true  to  her  conviction  and  her  his- 
tory. She  decUnes  to  be  heterogeneous;  she  does  not  aim  to 
teach  all  knowledge  to  all  men;  she  conceives  her  task  rather  to 
teach  the  essential  things  to  prepared  men.  We  who  look  on  with 
all  good  wishes  hope  and  believe  that  if  you  maintain  here  a 
classical  college,  you  will  interpret  the  word  classical  in  the  broadest 
and  deepest  meaning  of  the  word — in  the  meaning,  for  example,  of 
Gilbert  Murray.  Our  great  classical  heritage  cannot  be  lost  out  of 
American  civilization  without  a  reversion  to  barbarism.  If  "the 
glory  that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome"  are  ever 
ignored  by  our  legislators,  our  teachers,  our  engineers,  our  captains 
of  industry,  we  shall  become  a  nation  of  Philistines,  unworthy  of 
our  descent  from  our  idealistic  fathers.  As  the  Bible  and  church 
have  kept  alive  the  vitalizing  message  of  ancient  Israel  in  modern 
life,  so  it  is  one  great  function  of  the  college  to  keep  alive  the  utter- 
ance of  the  classic  peoples,  whose  cultivation  was  in  many  ways 
far  beyond  our  own. 

But  where  shall  the  Greek  spirit  be  found  today.''  Where  does 
it  most  clearly  survive?  Certainly  not  in  the  realms  of  pedantry 
and  gerund-grinding.  If  the  ancient  Greeks  were  still  alive,  that 
part  of  our  culture  that  would  be  to  them  most  alien  and  most 
unintelligible  would  probably  be  the  teaching  of  the  Greek  language 
as  it  was  taught  in  American  schools  and  colleges  forty  years  ago. 
And  the  resurrection  of  the  Greek  spirit — the  spirit  of  curiosity 
and  wonder  and  demand  for  order  and  love  of  beauty — can  often 
be  found  nowhere  more  clearly  today  than  in  the  attitude  of  the 
biologist,  seeking  amid  the  myriad  forms  of  life  an  underlying  law 
and  so  a  guide  to  the  eternal  duty. 

An  inventor  of  considerable  repute  recently  said  to  me:  "You 
humanists  think  a  man  who  doesn't  know  Keats  and  Shelley  is  a 
barbarian.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  a  man  is  a  barbarian  who 
doesn't  understand  the  principle  of  the  modern  dynamo."  There 
is  a  point  of  view  with  which  we  have  to  reckon.  Will  the  dynamo 
drive  out  Keats  and  Shelley  from  our  curriculum  and  our  aspira- 
tions? We  willingly  grant  that  a  man  ignorant  of  electricity  is 
ignorant  of  the  modern  world,  but  we  believe  that  without  Keats 
and  Shelley — the  bearers  of  poetic  insight — the  dynamo  can  never 
be  truly  understood  or  justly  utilized.  Does  not  the  "Ode  to  a 
Skylark  "  tell  us  some  things  that  no  taxidermist  and  no  ornitholo- 
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gist  ever  knew?  Does  not  the  "Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn"  reveal  the 
uses  of  pottery  as  no  chemistry  ever  saw  them?  Are  not  some 
things  still  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  revealed  unto 
simplicity  and  faith? 

There  is  insistent  demand  for  efficiency  in  all  departments  of 
our  life.  But  surely  efficiency  is  something  more  than  the  crude 
and  brutal  resolve  to  "get  there."  The  man  who  turns  the  crank 
of  a  street  organ  until  he  is  red  in  the  face  has  one  kind  of  efficiency. 
But  the  man  who  dreams  out  a  song  that  the  world  will  not  let 
die  is  more  efficient  in  producing  actual  results  than  all  the  street 
musicians  of  the  land. 

"Oh,  if  we  draw  a  circle  premature. 
Heedless  of  far  gain, 
Greedy  for  quick  returns  of  profit,  sure 
Bad  is  our  bargain." 

The  college,  then,  in  New  England  will  still  stand  for  the  "far 
gain"  of  slow  educational  processes,  of  wide  horizons,  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  that  has  been  said  and  done  in  the  past,  the  best 
that  is  now  being  said  or  done.  It  will  cherish  the  humanities  old 
and  new,  will  use  the  Greeks  and  Romans  not  to  illustrate  a  gram- 
mar, but  to  kindle  a  life,  and  will  teach  the  new  generation  that 
man  hves  not  by  bread  only  but  by  the  unfailing  word  of  God. 

At  the  President's  Reception,  which  followed  at  the  president's 
house  immediately  after  the  addresses,  the  time  was  somewhat 
Tfip  Prp<si*Hpnt'«s     ^^^^^  before  the  special  train  for  the  delegates 

T,  . .  and  visitors  went  at  5  o'clock.     Prompt  and 

Reception  .  i      ^   ,      .       .       , 

wise  use  was  made  oi  the  situation,  however, 

by  giving  those  who  must  leave  town  the  first  and  main  oppor- 
tunity. By  the  generosity  of  some  alumni,  it  must  be  premised, 
the  president's  house  during  the  summer  was  renovated,  decorated 
anew,  and  furnished;  so  the  enjoyment  of  the  reception  was 
enhanced  by  the  sense  of  fitness  and  good  taste  which,  in  addition 
to  the  genial  company,  pervaded  the  place.  It  all  seemed  to 
belong,  congenially  and  integrally,  to  that  new  enthusiasm,  that 
atmosphere  of  hope  and  courage  and  high  resolve,  which  have 
come  to  us  from  the  old  era  to  the  new,  and  which  we  trust  and 
pray  will  stay  with  us  during  a  long  and  efficient  administration, 
under  our  President,  Alexander  Meiklejohn. 
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Official  anb  ^ers^onal 


THE   TRUSTEES 


The  Commencement  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  College  was  held  as 
customary  the  Tuesday  morning  of 
Commencement  week  and  was  occupied 
to  a  greater  extent  than  usual  with 
routine  business  not  of  interest  to  the 
alumni,  and  ^ith  votes  or  plans  that 
vdW  have  been  embodied  into  action  in 
connection  with  the  last  Commence- 
ment and  the  inauguration  of  President 
Meiklejohn  before  the  Quarterly  goes 
to  press.  An  addition  to  the  class  of 
'61  fund  was  reported  and  it  was  voted 
that  this  be  accepted  and  the  whole 
fund  be  used  in  accordance  with  the 
expressed  desire  of  the  class.  Action 
was  taken  looking  towards  the  pur- 
chase by  the  College  of  the  property 
owned  by  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  frater- 
nity, and  the  transfer  to  that  fraternity 
of  land  owned  by  the  College  on  North- 
ampton Road  in  the  rear  of  College 
Hall.  Professors  Tyler  and  Crook  were 
appointed  Faculty  members  of  the  Lib- 
rary Committee.  "The  Proposal  for 
the  formation  of  an  Alumni  Council  for 


Amherst"  offered  by  F.  Klemm  Kret- 
schmar  and  others,  together  with  other 
suggestions  of  like  effect,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Instruction  for 
report  at  the  next  meeting.  It  was  re- 
ported that  a  friend  of  the  College,  who 
desired  to  remain  unknown,  had  contri- 
buted $500  for  a  lectureship  in  the  Eng- 
lish Department  for  next  year.  It  was 
voted  that  Hitchcock  Field  be  put  form- 
ally under  the  charge  of  the  Committee 
on  Buildings  and  Grounds  and  that  the 
funds  already  received  for  its  de\'elop- 
ment  be  expended  under  their  direction. 
It  was  shown  how  the  published  plans 
for  treating  the  field  admitted  of  gradual 
development  as  fast  as  the  funds  come 
in.  The  question  as  to  a  possible  change 
in  the  date  of  Commencement,  so  that 
it  should  never  come  at  the  latest  date 
now  possible,  under  the  rule,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Instruction  Committee  to 
report. 

Arthur  L.  Gillett, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  the  Alumni,  held  June  25  in  Amherst, 
the  following  ofBcers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected: 

President:  W.  I.  Washburn,  Esq.,  '76. 

Vice  Presidents:  Profs.  E.  A.  Gros- 
venor,  '67;  Collin  Armstrong,  '77;  H.  P. 
Field,  Esq.,  '80;  J.  P.  Gushing,  '82;  G.  B. 
Mallon,  '87;  Isaac  Patch,  '97. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer:  Prof.  T.  C. 
Esty,  '93. 

Executive  Committee:  H.  P.  Field,  '80; 
Prof.  J.  O.  Thompson,  '84;  A.  C.  James, 
'89;  H.  L.  Pratt,  '95;  H.  W.  Kidder,  '97; 
Dr.  J.  L.  Hitchcock,  '89;  Hon.  Henry  A. 
King,  '73;  Prof.  H.  N.  Gardiner,  '73; 
F.  M.  Smith,  '84. 

Inspector  of  Election:  A.  L.  Hardy, 
'79;  H.  H.  Bosworth,  '89;  N.  P.  Avery, 
'91. 

Member  of  Athletic  Council:  E.  W. 
Broder,  '05. 

Member  of  Board  of  Public  Exhibi- 
tions: Rev.  E.  B.  Robinson,  '96. 

The  following  resolution,  presented 
by  W.  G.  Greenough  '88,  was  adopted 
and  communicated  to  President  Harris: 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Alumni  of  Amherst  College,  at 
its  annual  meeting,  hereby  records  its 
appreciation  of  the  untiring  and  suc- 
cessful work  of  President  George  Harris, 
as  president  of  Amherst  College  for  the 
last  thirteen  years,  and  extends  to  him 
its  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

The  following  resolution,  presented 
by  Rev.  J.  N.  Blanchard,  '71,  was 
adopted  and  communicated  by  tele- 
graph to  President-elect  Meiklejohn: — 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Alumni  of  Amherst  College,  in 
annual   meeting    assembled,   congratu- 


late both  President-elect  Meiklejohn  and 
the  College  upon  the  election  by  the 
Trustees,  and  tender  to  him  their  cordial 
support  and  cooperation  in  all  that  he 
may  undertake  for  the  continued  pros- 
perity and  upbuilding  of  the  institution 
in  which  they  are  so  profoundly  inter- 
ested. 

The  following  resolution,  presented 
by  Rev.  J.  N.  Pierce,  '02,  as  prepared  by 
a  committee  of  that  class,  was  adopted 
and  communicated  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees : — 

Taking  note  of  the  fact  that  under  the 
present  charter  the  seventeen  trustees 
of  Amherst  College  must  consist  of 
seven  ministers  and  ten  laymen,  and 
believ'ing  that  conditions  have  so 
changed  as  to  make  that  proportion 
unfair  for  the  alumni,  unwise  for  the 
college,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  founders  of  the  college, — 
the  same  being  so  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

First:  When  the  charter  was  granted 
the  ministry  was  notably  the  most  edu- 
cated and  learned  profession.  It  no 
longer   monopolizes   this   distinction. 

Second:  In  1823  the  ministry  was  the 
one  profession  engaged  as  a  profession 
in  religious,  philanthropic,  and  social 
service.  Today  there  are  many  pro- 
fessions engaged  in  such  Christian 
service. 

Third:  In  its  early  years  Amherst 
College  was  set  to  train  and  did  train 
large  numbers  of  men  who  entered  the 
ministry.  In  recent  years  the  graduates 
who  have  entered  the  ministry  have 
been  overwhelmingly  in  the  minority, 
approximating  from  five  to  seven  per 
cent  of  each  class.    This  means  that  the 
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alumni  as  a  whole  are  not  fairly  repre- 
sented in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
that  as  the  younger  alumni  who  boast 
few  ministers  attain  to  the  age  for  re- 
sponsibilities the  present  stricture  will 
be  more  keenly  felt. 

Fourth:  The  present  scheme  does  not 
1  elp  the  ministry  by  making  it  a  privi- 
leged class,  nor  docs  it  help  the  College 
by  practically  reducing  the  possibilities 
of  choosing  trustees  from  the  ever  en- 
larging ranks  of  our  business  and  pro- 
fessional men.  WTiy  should  40  per 
cent,  of  representing  be  assigned  to  7  per 
cent,  of  a  class? 

Fifth:  Since  the  vital  issue  today  is 
character  and  fitness  rather  than  pro- 
fession, every  election  and  appointment 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  should  be 
made  with  no  other  restriction  than  this, 
— "\Mio  is  the  best  man?  "  and  not, 
"Must  he  be  a  minister? 

Therefore,  Be  it  resolved.  That  we 
present  this  situation  to  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Amherst  College,  asking 
that  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  Trustees 
to  consider  ways  and  means  of  changing 
the  present  restrictions,  and  that  if  the 
Trustees  favorably  consider  the  matter 
they  take  such  steps  as  they  deem  neces- 
sary to  legally  carry  it  out. 


The  following  resolution,  presented 
by  H.  L.  Bridgman,  '66,  was  adopted, 
and  of  the  committee  appointed  to  exe- 
cute the  order  he  was  appointed  chair- 
man with  power  to  appoint  two  others : — 

Resolved,  That  the  Alumni  tender  to 
the  College  a  protrait  of  President 
Harris,  and  that  the  president  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  to  execute  this 
order. 

The  further  proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  the  Alumni,  have  been  informally 
reported  in  the  account  of  the  Wednes- 
day's dinner  in  the  Gymnasium,  to 
which  time  and  place  they  then  ad- 
journed. 

The  result  of  the  competition,  at  the 
last  Commencement,  for  the  Reunion 
Trophy  was  as  follows: 


Present  List 

Per  Cent. 

1. 

1902 

91 

112 

81.25 

2. 

1877 

36 

65 

55.39 

3. 

1897 

64 

122 

52.46 

4. 

1909 

80 

156 

51.28 

5. 

1906 

55 

112 

49.11 

6. 

1887 

32 

67 

47.76 

7. 

1892 

36 

90 

40.00 

8. 

1882 

25 

77 

32.46 

9. 

1911 

48 

154 

31.17 
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1866 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  was  represented  by  Herbert 
L.  Bridgman  upon  the  excursion  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  which 
during  the  past  summer  was  conducted 
through  parts  of  California,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee. 
The  party  left  New  York  August  2,  and 
are  due  to  arrive  in  the  East  on  October 
18. 

1869 

The  Lenox  Library  Association,  at 
its  annual  meeting  recently,  adopted  the 
following  minute  with  respect  to  the 
late  Richard  Goodman: 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Goodman  the 
library  has  sustained  a  loss  which  may 
well  be  regarded  as  irreparable.  He  was 
a  lover  of  books,  reading  was  his  con- 
stant occupation.  He  had  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  best  lit- 
erature of  this  and  other  lands,  and  in 
no  cm-sory  way  he  so  informed  himself 
of  the  books  which  in  such  numbers  are 
daily  being  turned  out  by  the  press, 
that  as  chairman  of  the  book  committee 
he  rendered  to  the  library  invaluable 
ser\dce.  He  loved  to  work  for  the 
library.  Its  interests  were  always  near 
his  heart,  and  as  he  made  Lenox  his 
permanent  home,  it  was  easy  to  suffer 
him  to  do  what  others  for  large  parts  of 
the  year  were  not  here  to  accomplish  as 
he  never  hesitated  or  faltered.  His 
father  was  president  of  the  library  down 
to  his  death.  For  more  than  forty  years 
Mr.  Goodman  served  as  member  of  the 
board,  as  acting  treasurer,  as  acting 
president,  and  above  all,  as  has  been 
said,  as  member  and  chairman  of  the 
book  committee.  Mr.  Goodman  when 
he  died  was  in  the  67th  year  of 
his  age.  His  father  was  distinguished 
as  a  lawyer  in  New  York,  was  an  early 
patron  of  American  art,  came  to  Lenox 


with  his  family  in  1865,  lived  in  the 
beautiful  historic  Walker  house,  in 
which  he  and  his  son  died,  became  a 
most  useful  citizen  of  Lenox  and  notable 
as  president  of  the  association  for  the 
introduction  and  improvement  of  Jersey 
cattle.  It  went  almost  without  saying 
that  the  son  should  follow  the  father  in 
his  love  of  art,  of  books,  of  country 
pursuits,  and  particularly  of  gardening, 
using  that  term  in  its  broadest  sense. 
Mr.  Goodman  was  a  graduate  of  Am- 
herst College  and  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  practiced  his  profession  for  a  short 
time  in  Boston,  and  then  in  New  York. 
But  the  condition  of  his  health  and  his 
tastes  made  him  prefer  a  country  life 
and  from  as  far  back  as  prior  to  1880 
Lenox  was  his  home.  His  most  recent 
service  was  in  the  organization  of  the 
garden  club,  of  which  he  became  the 
first  president.  His  familiar  presence, 
as  he  made  his  daily  visits  to  the  village 
and  to  the  library  will  be  sadlv  missed. 

1872 

The  Independent  for  October  17  con- 
tains an  article  on  "  The  Parties  and  the 
Supreme  Issue,"  by  Professor  John  B. 
Clark  of  Columbia  University. 

Professor  John  B.  Clark,  LL.  D.,  of 
Columbia  University,  has  collaborated 
with  his  son.  Professor  John  M.  Clark, 
Ph.  D.  ('05),  of  Amherst  in  preparing 
a  rewritten  and  enlarged  edition  of  his 
book,  "The  Control  of  Trusts"  (the 
original  edition  1901),  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

1874 

In  June  Harvard  conferred  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon 
President  William  F.  Slocum  of  Colo- 
rado College.  The  degree  was  conferred 
in    the    following    terms:      "William 
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Frederick  Slocum,  President  of  Colo- 
rado College,  an  institution  of  learning 
allied  to  us  by  an  interchange  of  teachers, 
where  he  maintains  the  high  traditions 
of  the  American  college  as  a  home  of 
scholarship  and  a  place  for  training 
citizens. " 

1876 

William  Brewster  Clark  died  October 
11  at  his  home,  163  West  73d  Street, 
New  York  City,  after  an  illness  of 
several  months.  Dr.  Clark  was  born  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1850,  was  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1876  with 
the  degree  of  B.  S.,  and  from  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia 
University,  in  1879.  He  was  a  general 
practitioner  with  a  very  large  clientele 
until  his  health  gave  away  last  April. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  University, 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  and  City  Clubs  of  New 
York,  and  of  various  medical  societies, 
and  active  in  the  administration  of  the 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  Fraternity.  He  leaves 
a  widow,  who  was  Miss  Fanny  H.  Cox 
of  Philadelphia,  and  a  son,  William 
Ward  Clark. 

Fimeral  services  were  held  at  his 
home  Saturday  afternoon,  October  12. 
Rev.  Joseph  N.  Blanchard,  '71,  offici- 
ated, and  the  musical  portion  of  the 
service  was  rendered  by  the  Mendel- 
ssohn Quartette.  Among  the  Amherst 
men  present  were  President  Emeritus 
George  Harris,  '66,  William  J.  Swift, 
M.  D.,  '73,  George  A.  Plimpton,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  George 
M.  Swift,  M.  D.,  and  William  Ives 
Washburn,  '76,  Collin  Armstrong  and 
J.  Converse  Gray,  '77,  Frank  L.  Bab- 
bott,  '78,  and  Fayette  B.  Dow,  '04.  The 
Executive  Coimcil  of  the  Alpha  Delta 
Phi  Fraternity,  in  addition  to  some  of 
the  Amherst  Graduates  named,  was 
represented  by  S.  Dwight  Dunning  of 
Ann   Arbor,   George  Peet  of  Kenyon, 


Charles  May  and  H.  Oakley  Hall  of 
Williams  and  B.  W.  Franklin  of  Geneva. 

The  Independent  for  August  1  con- 
tains an  illustrated  atricle  on  "Horn 
Books"  by  George  A.  Plimpton,  whose 
collection  of  early  school  books  is  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

In  June  Rochester  University  con- 
ferred the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  upon  George  A.  Plimpton. 

1877 

Rev.  a.  DeW.  Mason,  Secretary, 

149  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Class  of  '77  was  celebrated  with  much 
enthusiasm  during  Commencement 
week.  From  Saturday  afternoon  till 
after  the  Alumni  dinner  on  Wednesday, 
the  Class  headquarters  on  Spring  Street 
overflowed  with  the  returning  members 
of  the  Class,  their  wives  and  sons  and 
daughters,  and  many  had  to  be  provided 
with  extra  accommodations  in  another 
house  and  even  in  old  North  College, 
where  rooms  were  secured  for  some  of 
the  men. 

In  all  some  thirty-six  men  answered 
to  the  roll  call  at  the  Class  supper  on 
Monday  evening  and  with  "Mrs.  '77 
and  the  children"  sixty-seven  persons 
came  to  Amherst  to  aid  in  the  celebra- 
tion. As  there  are  but  sixty  members 
remaining  upon  the  class-roll,  the  at- 
tendance of  so  many  men  was  highlj' 
gratifying  and  bore  evidence  to  the  fact 
that  the  class  loyalty  increases  rather 
than  diminishes  as  the  years  since 
graduation  roll  by.  The  class  stood 
second  in  the  competition  for  the 
Reimion  Trophy. 

Those  present  were:  Charles  F. 
Adams,  Collin  Armstrong,  Clarence  H. 
Barber,  Charles  P.  Bond,  John  M. 
Clarke,  Frank  M.  Collester,  William 
A.   Copeland,   Charles   H.   Davenport, 
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George  L.  Fowler,  Collins  H.  Gere, 
J.  Converse  Gray,  Nelson  G.  Green, 
Charles  S.  Hartwell,  Joseph  B.  Hingeley, 
Warren  B.  Keith,  Warren  O.  Kyle, 
William  W.  Leete,  Willard  I.  Lewis, 
Samuel  L.  Loomis,  W^illiam  A.  Macleod, 
Alfred  Dewitt  Mason,  Henry  M.  Max- 
son,  Fred  C.  Newman,  Herbert  L. 
Osgood,  Sidney  K.  Perkins,  William 
O.  Pratt,  Sumner  Salter,  Alonzo  T. 
Searle,  Erastus  G.  Smith,  Henry  Stock- 
bridge,  Rufus  B.  Tobey,  Walter  A. 
Towne,  George  H.  Utter,  Erasmus  B. 
Waples,  William  O.  Weeden,  John  W. 
Wright. 

Seventeen  of  them  were  accompanied 
by  their  wives  and  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber of  sons  and  daughters  were  present. 

Beyond  the  Class-dinner,  at  which 
J.  Converse  Gray,  Esq.,  of  Boston  pre- 
sided, the  Class  held  no  formal  exer- 
cises but  preferred  to  mingle  as  indi- 
viduals with  the  various  enjoyments  of 
Commencement  week,  prominent  among 
which  was  the  lawn-fete  on  Tuesday 
evening,  a  feature  which  was  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  unique  and  promises  to  become 
a  distinctive  feature  of  Amherst's 
Commencements. 

'77  did  what  few  classes  can  do,  in 
adding  a  new  graduate  to  its  list  on  the 
occasion  of  its  thirty-fifth  anniversary, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Thompson 
who,  because  of  his  unusual  and  marked 
ability  in  the  line  of  scientific  mechanics, 
was  given  the  degree  of  Master  of  Sci- 
ence, and  at  the  suggestion  of  certain 
members  of  the  faculty  was  enrolled  as 
a  member  of  Seventy-seven. 

At  the  Class  dinner  every  member  of 
the  Class  who  was  present,  responded  to 
his  name  with  a  brief  account  of  his 
experiences  since  the  last  reunion,  and 
almost  all  of  those  who  were  absent  were 
reported  upon  by  one  or  another  class- 
mate. Death  has  claimed  one  member 
of  the  class,  on  the  average,  for  every 


year  since  the  last  reunion.  The  fol- 
lowing classmates  have  finished  their 
course  since  June  of  1907:  W.  H.  Ely, 
'09,  F.  E.  Small,  '10,  J.  Lamson  and 
R.  O.  Graham  Frederick  Gilbert,  and 
F.  N.  Look,  '11.  Just  before  our  thir- 
tieth reunion,  in  1907,  G.  E.  Taylor 
and  Arthur  Smith  were  summoned 
from  this  Ufe,  so  that  in  reality  the 
class  has  lost  eight  by  death  within  the 
last  five  years.  Those  that  remain 
while  sorrowing  for  the  comrades  whom 
they  will  see  no  more  on  earth,  feel 
called  upon  as  never  before  to  close  up 
the  ranks  and  press  forward  the  more 
steadfastly  in  the  battle  of  life. 

The  Class  also  distributed  a  beauti- 
ful appreciation  of  Frank  N.  Look  of 
Florence,  Mass.,  who  had  so  success- 
fully managed  its  Twenty-fifth  and 
Thirtieth  Reunions.  It  consisted  of  a 
large  photogravure  vignette  facing  the 
following  tribute: — 

And  so  Frank  has  gone!  Can  it  be 
possible?  Whenever  we  have  heard, 
as  we  have  heard  so  often,  of  the  passing 
of  this  and  that  dear  fellow  from  the 
ranks  of  '77,  the  fatal  news  has  always 
come  like  a  stab  in  the  heart.  But  to 
lose  Frank  seems  the  heaviest  blow  of 
all.  He  was  perhaps  the  best  loved;  he 
was  certainly  the  most  indispensable 
man  in  the  class.  How  can  we  ever  get 
on  without  him.'' 

We  read,  with  proud  surprise,  what 
they  have  been  saying  about  him, —  of 
his  great  ability,  of  his  stainless  inte- 
grity, of  his  Idndness  and  wisdom,  of 
his  faithfulness,  justice  and  generosity, 
of  his  noble  public  spirit,  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  depth  of  his  religious  faith, 
of  his  splendid  capacity  for  friendship, 
how  that  he  was  a  marked  man  in  his 
own  city  and  far  beyond  its  limits, — 
and  as  we  read  we  realize  that  it  is  all 
quite  true,  and  not  one  word  over- 
drawn. While  he  was  with  us  we  took 
him  for  granted,  we  loved  him  without 
stopping  to  ask  why.  We  now  begin 
to  realize  how  rare  a  fellow  he  was. 

Can  we  have  a  reunion  without 
Frank,   Hamlet   without  Hamlet?     At 
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first  sight  it  looks  impossible;  but  upon 
a  sober  second  thought  one  reverses 
his  opinion.  When  we  all  go  up  to 
Amherst  in  June,  taking  along  our  best 
girls  and  youngsters,  he  is  sure  to  be 
there  too.  Some  things  about  him  we 
shall  miss, — all  his  clever  planning,  all 
the  painstaking  work  he  did  to  make  us 
comfortable,  and  those  bright  letters 
of  his,  half  serious,  half  fun,  with  which 
he  rounded  us  up,  but  he  himself  will 
not  be  absent.  Frank  Look  wouldn't 
be  willing  to  stay  anywhere  else  in  God's 
wide  universe  than  on  the  old  hill  in 
that  last  week  in  June. 

We  shall  be  thinking  and  talking 
about  him  and  the  other  dear  old  fellows 
who  have  left  us.  We  shall  recall  their 
faces  and  voices,  we  shall  rehearse  their 
deeds,  we  shall  feel  their  influence  and 
we  shall  be  deeply  glad  and  grateful 
that  we,  with  them,  have  been,  are  and 
forever  shall  be  members  together  of 
the  peerless  Class  of  '77. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  next  five 
years  are  as  follows:  President,  Collin 
Armstrong,  115  Broadway,  New  York 
City;  Vice-President,  Hon.  George  H. 
Utter,  W^esterly,  R.  I.;  Treasurer,  J. 
Converse  Gray,  18  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Secretary,  Alfred 
DeW.  Mason,  D.  D.,  149  Church  Street, 
New  York  City.  The  Committee  in 
charge  of  the  Fortieth  reimion  of  the 
class  in  June,  1917,  are  the  Rev.  Rufus 
B.  Tobey,  Boston,  Mass.,  Hon.  Henry 
Stockbridge,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Joseph  B.  Hingeley,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lucien  I.  Blake  has  achieved  an  inter- 
national reputation  as  an  engineer, 
especially  along  the  lines  of  marine  work. 
He  has  recently  been  in  London,  per- 
fecting some  submarine  signals  of  his 
invention. 

Frederick  Gilbert  died  at  Utica,  N.Y., 
Dec.  21,  1911,  and  the  Boston  papers 
of  July  31  reported  the  death  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  on  that  date  of  William 
Chatfield  Gilbert,  a  son  of  Frederick 
Gilbert,  and  a  recent  graduate  of  Har- 
vard.    Gilbert's  classmates  will  deeply 


sympathize  with  Mrs.  Gilbert  and  the 
remaining  members  of  her  family  on 
these  recurring  trials  and  sad  bereave- 
ments. 

John  W.  Wright,  M.  D.,  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  has  suflFered  much  ill  health 
during  the  last  few  years.  He  was 
present  at  the  Class  reunion  in  June, 
but  within  a  fortnight  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  an  operation  at  Dr.  Walker's 
private  hospital  in  New  York.  At  last 
accounts  the  treatments  had  been 
pronounced  successful,  and  Dr.  Wright 
was  convalescing  satisfactorily. 

1879 

Prof.  J.  Fhanklin  Jameson,  Secretary, 
Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton  has  been 
appointed  Chaplain  of  the  13th  Regi- 
ment, New  York  National  Guard. 

The  American  Political  Science  Review 
for  May  contains  an  extended  review  of 
Professor  Frank  J.  Goodnow's  "Social 
Reform  and  the  Constitution,"  which  is 
described  as  "a  most  notable  volume" 
and  one  that  "should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  judge  in  the  land." 

The  New  York  Times  of  August  11 
contained  an  exhaustive  article  by 
Professor  Frank  J.  Goodnow  upon  the 
forty-two  amendments  of  the  Ohio 
constitution  which  were  submitted  to 
the  voters  on  September  3. 

1881 

Frank  H.  Parsons,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

60  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 
Frank  N.  Gilbert,  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  is  the  author  of  "A  Digest  of  the 
Law  of  Negligence,"  recently  published. 
Rev.  William  S.  Nelson,  of  Homs, 
Syria,  has  recently  issued  an  interesting 
circular  letter  to  those  interested  in  the 
work  of  his  school.     He  is  now  adding 
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to    the    equipment    the    Tripoli    Boys' 
School  building. 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Sears  is  this  year 
lecturing  upon  nervous  diseases  in  the 
medical  school  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont. 

1882 

John  P.  Gushing,  Secretary, 
New  Haven,  Coim. 

The  reunion  of  the  Class  of  '82  for  its 
thirtieth  anniversary  was  held  last 
Commencement,  the  headquarters  being 
at  the  Prospect  House.  The  Class 
supper  was  served  in  the  recitation  room 
in  the  old  Appleton  Cabinet,  and  it 
proved  to  be  a  satisfactory  place  for 
both  the  diners  and  the  caterer.  There 
were  reports  from  most  of  the  men 
including  those  in  Japan,  Argentine  and 
Syria. 

Present  at  the  reimion  were  J.  W. 
Bixler,  J.  P.  Cushing,  F.  W.  Greene, 
G.  A.  Hall,  J.  H.  Hobbs,  L.  S.  Judd, 
J.  H.  Knapp,  C.  W.  Loomis,  C.  S.  Mills, 
F.  B.  Richardson,  A.  G.  Rolfe,  R.  C. 
Smith,  W.  F.  Steams,  L.  H.  Thayer, 
W.  H.  Thompson,  W.  S.  Ufford,  P.  M. 
Watters,  Fred  WTiiting,  F.  N.  Wier, 
J.  F.  Wing,  John  Albree,  G.  R.  Fisher, 
E.  C.  Potter,  Joseph  TMieelwright  and 
members  of  their  families,  some  fifty- 
five  in  all. 

The  class  spirit  at  the  reimion  was 
well  expressed  in  the  remark  made  one 
rainy  evening  when  the  men  had  drifted 
into  the  hotel  office  and  began  to  "rem- 
inisce." It  grew  late  and  still  later, 
but  no  one  withdrew  until  one  man  said, 
"  I  ought  to  go  to  bed,  but  if  I  do,  I  will 
miss  some  story.  Let's  be  fair  and  all 
go." 

The  College  Address  List  was  dis- 
cussed and  a  change  was  recommended. 
Under  the  present  system  the  names 
of  non-graduates  who  receive  honorary 
degrees  are  taken  from  the  class  list  and 


placed  elsewhere,  in  good  company  no 
doubt,  but  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  with  their  classes. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Mills,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Montclair, 
N.J. 

1883 

John  B.  Walker,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 
33  East  33d  St.,  New  York  City. 
In  June  Harvard  conferred  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon 
Professor  Williston  Walker,  of  Yale 
University,  who  was  described  as  "the- 
ologian and  teacher  of  ecclesiastical 
history;  who  has  interpreted  the  annals 
of  Calvinism  and  the  Puritan  churches 
in  the  old  world  and  the  new." 

1884 

W^.  H.  Wheeler,  Secretary, 
2  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 
At  the  commemoration  ser\dces  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Monson, 
Mass.,  on  the  occasion  of  its  150th 
anniversary,  on  Simday,  June  23,  Pro- 
fessor James  H.  Tufts  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, who  was  bom  in  Monson  and 
received  his  early  education  there, 
delivered  an  address  on  "Religious 
Thought  and  Life  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Years  ago." 

1886 

Charles  F.  Marble,  Secretary, 
4  Marble  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Governor  Foss  of  Massachusetts 
has  appointed  Robert  A.  Woods  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Foxboro  state  hospital. 

Rev.  George  F.  Kenngott,  Ph.  D.,  for 
twenty  years  pastor  of  the  First  Trini- 
tarian Congregational  Church  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  resigned  his  pastorate  October  6, 
to  become  city  superintendent  for  the 
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Congregational  Extension  Society  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  he  will  have 
general  oversight  of  the  Congregational 
interests  of  that  city. 

1887 

Frederick  B.  Pratt,  Secretary, 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Professor  George  H.  Haynes,  of  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  has 
wiitten  a  chapter  on  "A  Year  of  the 
People's  Rule  in  Oregon,"  in  a  book 
edited  by  William  Bennett  Munro  and 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
entitled  "The  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall."  Professor  Haynes,  who 
has  the  chair  of  history,  has  made  him- 
self a  leading  authority  on  these  aspects 
of  our  recent  political  life. 

George  B.  Mallon,  since  1888  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Suti,  as  assistant 
city  editor  and  city  editor,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Butterick  Company. 
On  June  30  the  members  of  the  Sun 
Alumni  Association  gave  Mr.  Mallon  a 
farewell  breakfast  at  the  Hotel  Brevoort, 
New  York  City.  A  special  edition  of 
the  Sun,  in  miniature  and  with  suitable 
illustrations,  was  issued  on  that  occa- 
sion, devoted  entirely  to  the  life  of  the 
guest  of  the  occasion. 

1888 

A.  G.  Baker,  Secretary, 
6  Cornell  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Samuel  D.  Warriner  of  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.,    is   now   president   of   the   Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 
I'  Professor    Warren    J.    Moulton,    of 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  with  Mrs. 
Moulton,  sailed  on  Jime  1,  on  his  way  to 
assume  his   duties  as  Director  of  the 
American    School    of     Archaeology    in 
Jerusalem  for  the  coming  year. 


1889 

H.  H.  BoswoRTH,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
15  Elm  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Professor  Woodbridge's  article  on 
"The  Enterprise  of  Learning,"  which 
was  written  for  the  first  number  of  The 
Quarterly,  is  reprinted  entire  in  the 
June  number  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Quarterly,  and  an  editorial  article 
is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  it. 

Professor  George  B.  Churchill  has 
edited  "The  Tragedy  of  Richard  the 
Third"  for  the  Tudor  Shakespeare,  a 
series  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany under  the  general  editorship  of 
William  A.  Neilson  of  Harvard  and 
A.  H.  Thorndike  of  Columbia. 


1891 

WiNSLOw  H.  Edwards,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
Easthampton,  Mass. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have  recently  pub- 
lished "The  World's  Leading  Poets," 
by  Henry  W.  Boynton.  The  Outlook 
says,  among  other  things: 

"His  volume  has  historical  as  well  as 
literary  value.  It  throws  light  on 
many  an  obscure  point  of  interest' 
Minute  touches  show  the  thoroughness 
of  his  exploration  of  the  field.  Insight, 
sympathy,  and  just  appreciation  gen- 
erally characterize  his  estimates,  and 
the  whole  is  presented  in  a  clear  and 
felicitous  style." 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Press  has  recently 
published  "American  Diplomacy  under 
Tyler  and  Polk,"  by  Professor  Jesse  S. 
Reeves  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  recently 
published  "The  Care  of  the  Body,"  by 
Professor  Robert  S.  Woodworth  of 
Columbia  University. 
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1892 

R.  S.  Brooks,  Secretary, 
The  Republican,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Yale  Review  for  April  contains 
an  article  by  Professor  Allen  Johnson 
upon  "Tendencies  of  Recent  American 
Biography." 

1894 

Henry  E.  Whitcomb,  Secretary, 
Station  A,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Professor  Eugene  W.  Lyman,  of  the 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary  received 
this  year  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity from  Yale  University.  The  warrant 
for  his  investiture  is  as  follows:  "From 
a  neighbor  state  and  a  sister  college — 
Amherst — Dr.  Lyman  nevertheless  got 
his  theology  from  Yale.  As  Hooker 
Fellow  he  spent  two  years  in  Berlin, 
Halle  and  Marburg.  Then  as  professor 
at  Carleton  College  he  taught  ethics 
and  philosophy;  at  Montreal  and  Ban- 
gor Christian  theology  and  church 
polity.  And  three  years  since  as  Nath- 
aniel Taylor  lecturer  he  fellowshipped 
with  Yale  again.  An  inspiring  teacher 
and  a  rising  scholar,  he  walks  '  not  after 
the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit.'  " 

In  June  Dartmouth  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
upon  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  Principal  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 

George  F.  Fiske  has  left  the  Roxbury 
Latin  School  and  is  now  with  the  Noble 
and  Greenough  School,  100  Beacon 
Street,  Boston. 

Frederick  A.  Flichtner  spent  most  of 
his  summer  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Weidener,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Cards  have  recently  been  received 
announcing  the  arrival  of  a  daughter  on 
October  8  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  H.  Snell,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


1895 

William  S.  Tyler,  Secretary, 

30  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 

G.  Walter  Fiske,  Junior  Dean  of 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  spends  a 
large  part  of  his  summers  at  the  different 
training  schools  conducted  by  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. 
In  June  he  spent  five  days  in  Kansas 
City  conducting  work  in  connection 
with  an  institute  of  the  Men  and  Reli- 
gion Movement.  Through  the  asso- 
ciation Press,  New  York,  Professor 
Fiske  has  published  a  book  entitled, 
"The  Challenge  of  the  Country:  A 
Study  of  Country  Life  Opportunity." 

Frederick  H.  Law,  who  is  head  of  the 
Department  of  English  at  the  Stuy- 
vesent  High  School  in  New  York  City, 
has  been  traveling  with  our  Class  Boy. 
Last  summer  was  spent  by  them  riding 
horseback  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Southwest,  where  they  had  a  variety  of 
experiences,  some  pleasant  and  some 
otherwise,  on  the  outer  edges  of  civiliza- 
tion. Three  years  ago  the  Boy  went 
with  him  into  the  Klondike.  This 
year  he  graduates  from  Grammar 
School  and  then  begins  his  preparation 
for  Amherst.  Mr.  Law  lectures  occa- 
sionally and  is  now  at  work  on  his  third 
novel.  He  is  doing  advanced  work  in 
philology  at  Columbia  University. 

Herbert  L.  Pratt  has  been  elected 
first  vice-president  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  York. 

1896 

Thomas  B.  Hitchcock,  Secretary, 
86  Worth  St.,  New  York  City. 

John  W.  Lumbard,  recently  principal 
of  the  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  high  school, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
schools  of  WTiite  Plains. 

Rev.  Edward  F.  Sanderson  was  mar- 
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ried  to  Miss  Ethel  Eames  on  June  29, 
at  Kennebunkport,  Me. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Edwdn  C.  Witherby,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  to  IVIiss  Dorothy  Hazard,  also  of 
Syracuse. 

1898 

Rev.  C.  W.  Merriam,  Secretary, 
Greenfield,  Mass. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  college  year 
Haven  D.  Brackett  was  promoted  to 
the  professorship  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage and  literature  in  Clark  College, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

1899 

Edward  W.  Hitchcock,  Secretary, 
26  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  July  contains 
"The  Scape-goat"  by  Burges  Johnson. 

Burges  Johnson  was  a  delegate  from 
Nassau  County  to  the  New  York  State 
Convention  of  the  Progressive  party. 

Harry  B.  Marsh,  recently  principal 
of  the  Rockville,  Conn.,  high  school, 
has  been  appointed  head  of  the  mathe- 
matics department  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  technical  high  school. 

1901 

John  L.  Vanderbilt,  Secretary. 
128  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
The  New  York  members  of  the  class 
met  at  Coney  Island  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  July  25.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were  L.  W.  Bates,  C.  L.  Morse, 
H.  V.  D.  Moore,  J.  F.  Phillips,  and  J.  L. 
Vanderbilt.  Frank  Phillips  very  kindly 
took  as  many  as  he  could  down  in  his 
machine.  The  schedule  for  the  even- 
ing consisted  of  a  swim,  dinner  and  see- 
ing the  sights.  This  Coney  Island 
party  has  become  an  annual  event,  and 
is  much  enjoyed. 


John  P.  Adams  has  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Hackensack  Meadows 
Company,  and  has  organized  the  John 
Somma  Company,  of  which  he  is  treas- 
urer and  general  manager.  The  com- 
pany manufactures  fine  furniture,  and 
is  located  at  East  End  Avenue  and  79th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Edwin  C.  Hawley  has  returned 
to  this  country  with  his  family  after 
working  for  eight  years  in  China  under 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions. 
He  spent  the  summer  in  Amherst,  and 
will  study  in  New  York  during  the  win- 
ter and  return  to  China  next  year. 

Edward  C.  Smith  has  just  moved  to 
No.  18  Constance  Street,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Ernest  H.  Wilkins,  Ph.  D.,  has  been 
appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Italian 
in  Chicago  University. 

1902 

Eldon  B.  Keith,  Secretary. 

36  South  Street,  Campello,  Mass. 

The  Class  of  1902  held  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  largely  attended 
decennial  reunions  in  Amherst  College 
history  last  June.  The  Rawson  House 
on  Pleasant  Street,  facing  the  Common, 
served  as  headquarters,  with  the  Couch 
and  Kenfield  Houses  on  Spring  Street 
as  dormitories;  the  former  being  occu- 
pied by  members  of  the  class  bringing 
their  wives,  and  the  latter  by  the 
bachelors. 

Registration  began  early  Saturday 
morning,  and  by  evening  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  formed  for  the  torch- 
light parade,  it  was  easy  to  predict  that 
1902  was  destined  to  carry  away  the 
trophy  cup  for  a  second  time.  After 
the  torch-light  parade,  which  was 
resplendent  in  glory,  a  band  concert  was 
given  at  headquarters.  On  Sunday 
several  members  of  the  class,  with  their 
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wives,  enjoyed  a  trolley  trip  to  Deer- 
field,  where  dinner  was  served  at  the 
Hotel  Warren.  Monday  the  class  went 
down  to  defeat  in  a  somewhat  closely 
contested  game  of  baseball  with  '97, 
and  though  beaten,  evinced  their  fight- 
ing spirit  by  immediately  accepting  the 
challenge  of  the  victors  for  a  return 
game  in  1917.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  N.  Skillings,  Jr., 
the  class  banquet,  held  on  the  lawn  of 
their  residence  on  Main  Street,  was  one 
of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  re- 
union. Immediately  following  the  ban- 
quet the  class  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  the  following  officers  were  elected 
to  serve  until  1917. 

President,  R.  W.  Maynard. 

Vice-President,  Andrew  Magill. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Eldon  B.  Keith. 

Reunion  Committee,  F.  A.  Cook, 
Chairman;  Prentiss  Camell,  R.  J.  Clee- 
land,  E.  S.  Wilson,  S.  B.  King. 

President-elect  Meiklejohn,  who,  at 
the  meeting,  was  unanimously  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  1902,  sent  the 
following  telegram: 

"Greetings  to  my  class.  Am  already 
nine  years  younger  and  still  growing." 

In  accepting,  Dean  Meiklejohn  stated 
that  it  was  quite  fitting  that  the  class  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  an  honorary 
member,  should  be  celebrating  its  10th 
reunion  in  the  same  month  that  he  was 
celebrating  the  10th  anniversary  of  his 
marriage.  The  acceptance  of  member- 
ship was  a  pleasing  surprise  to  the  class. 

We  were  represented  at  the  Alumni 
luncheon  by  Jason  N.  Pierce,  who  in 
behalf  of  the  class  announced  a  gift  of 
$1,000  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
installing  and  fitting  up  a  baseball  field 
in  the  new  Hitchcock  Athletic  Field, 
such  field  to  be  known  as  the  1902 
Baseball  Diamond.  In  a  few  words 
from  the  class  to  President  Harris,  while 
expressing  regrets  upon  seeing  him  leave 


Amherst,  Mr.  Pierce  congratulated  him 
upon  leaving  a  record  so  honorable  to 
himself  and  so  full  of  promise  for  the 
future  of  the  college. 

The  announcement  of  the  findings  of 
the  Reunion  Trophy  contest,  which  we 
won  by  a  percentage  of  81.25,  was  a  joy 
to  everyone.  To  the  majority,  con- 
sidering how  the  members  of  the  class 
are  scattered,  this  percentage,  which 
has  only  been  surpassed  by  the  Class  of 
'94,  seemed  remarkable.  Our  numer- 
ical attendance  of  91,  has  only  been 
surpassed  by  the  Class  of  '96  at  their 
15-year  reunion  in  1911.  This  was  the 
s  cond  time  that  we  had  won  the  trophy, 
for  at  our  Sexennial  Reunion  in  1908  we 
captured  the  cup  by  the  largest  per- 
centage that  had  been  obtained  up  to 
that  time  by  a  six-year  class.  To  stim- 
ulate the  attendance  a  cup  was  offered 
for  the  one  traveling  the  longest  distance, 
and  was  won  by  R.  S.  Phillips,  from 
Reno,  Nevada. 

It  was  the  firm  avowal  of  all  that  in 
1917  every  effort  would  be  made  to  pass 
the  top  notch  record  of  85.33  per  cent, 
held  at  the  present  time  by  the  class  of 
'94. 

The  following  members  of  the  class 
were  present: 

Allen,  Dr.  Fred  H.,  Anderson,  Charles 
W.,  Ballantine,  Raymond,  Barber,  Silas 
D.,  Barber,  Harry  C,  Berry,  Gordon, 
M.  D.,  Birdseye,  Kellogg,  Boyden, 
Frank  A.,  Blossom,  Harold  Hill,  Brew- 
ster, Rev.  Harold  S.,  Briggs,  Frank  L., 
Brown,  Russell  C,  Bryant,  Walter  T., 
BuUey,  Frank  H.,  Burnett,  Theodore 
E.,  Burke,  Warren  J.,  Camell, 
Prentiss,  Clancy,  George  C,  Chard, 
Standish,  Clark,  Almond  L.,  Clapp, 
Rev.  EUery  C,  Cleeland,  Robert  J., 
Collister,  Clinton  H.,  Cook,  F.  A.,  Cook. 
Philip  R.,  Cross,  Frederick  B.,  Day- 
ton, Chas.  H.,  Dennen,  Arthur  W., 
Dugan,  James,   Ellis,  Ells,   Arthur  F., 
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Fairbanks,  Carlton  P.,  Field,  Edwin 
F.,  Ford,  Grant,  Ford,  James  L.,  Jr., 
Frizzell,  John  H.,  Gibbs,  Howard  B., 
Giese,  Henry  W.,  Hamlin,  Solyman 
G.,  Herrick,  Louis  R.,  Holton,  Rev. 
Horace  F.,  Hyde,  Perley  C,  Jones, 
Dr.  Isaac  H.,  Keay,  Elmer  S.,  Keedy, 
David  H.,  Keith,  Eldon  B.,  Kim- 
ball, Dr.  Paul  W.,  King,  S.  Bowles, 
King,  Walter  C,  Lincoln,  Rev.  C. 
Arthur,  Lum,  Ernest  C,  Magill,  Rev. 
Andrew,  Maynard,  Robert  W.,  Moore, 
Robert  S.,  Morse,  Anson  E.,  Nelson, 
James  A.,  Ott,  John  N.,  Pense,  Franklin 
B.,  Pierce,  Rev.  Jason  N.,  Piper,  Wil- 
liam S.,  Phillips,  N.  Carlton,  Phillips, 
Robert  S.,  Plimpton,  Theodore  B.,  Ran- 
dall, Henry  D.,  Skillings,  David  N.,  Jr., 
Sedgwick,  Manton  R.,  Stiles,  Meredith 
N.,  Stocking,  Sylvan  M.,  Taplin,  Harry 
B.,  Titsworth,  Godfrey  V.  D.,  Trevoy, 
Wilmot  v..  Van  Siclen,  Matthew,  Wells, 
Rev.  John  M.,  'WTiite,  John  F.,  White- 
law,  Ralph  T.,  WiUiams,  Richard  S., 
Wilson,  Eugene  S.,  Woodward,  Charles 
A.,  Woodberry,  Dwight  L.,  Young,  Dr. 
John  H.,  Best,  William  H.,  Cunning- 
ham, Dr.  Ralph  F.,  Irwin,  Howard  W., 
Kent,  Dr.  Ralph  P.,  Lapham,  Harry  C, 
Livingston,  Dr.  James  A.,  McCluney, 
Samuel  C,  Moulton,  Henry  P.,  Sautter, 
Edward  F.,  Taylor,  Arthur  M.,  Taylor, 
Howard  W.,  Steams,  Maurice  H. 


1903 

Clifford   P.   Warren,   Secretary,' 
168  Winthrop  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Walter  R.  Washburn  and  Miss  Violet 
Josephine  MacDonald  were  married 
at  Brookline,  Mass.,  June  22. 

Dr.  Irving  Sobotky  and  Miss  Wilhel- 
mina  Banns  Andrews  were  married 
August  6  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston. 
They  are  living  at  26G  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  Boston. 


Clifford  P.  Warren  and  Miss  Margaret 
Adams  Cushman,  Smith,  1910,  were 
married  at  Monson,  Mass.,  on  October 
3.  They  will  live  at  168  Winthrop 
Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  decen- 
nial reunion  in  June,  1913,  consists  of 
Warren  (Secretary),  Cadieux  and  Wash- 
bum  of  Boston,  Burke  of  Lowell, 
Favour  and  Atwood  of  New  York  and 
Burg  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Krug,  who  is  stationed  in 
the  Kamerun,  German  West  Africa, 
and  has  charge  of  some  fifty  schools 
through  that  large  territory,  is  making  a 
map  of  that  whole  region.  When  in  the 
United  States  this  past  year  he  had  the 
first  draft  of  this  map  with  him,  which 
shows  several  changes  in  the  geography 
as  at  present  mapped.  This  country 
is  the  center  in  which  three  large  and 
widely  diverging  river  systems  originate 
and  the  chief  changes  are  in  properly 
locating  the  heads  of  the  rivers.  Mr. 
Krug  has  special  facilities  for  this  work 
in  knowing  the  native  languages  and 
being  constantly  traveling  over  the 
district.  During  the  coming  three 
years  he  hopes  to  perfect  the  details  of 
this  map  and  on  his  next  return  to  have 
it  ready  for  publication.  This  country 
is  in  the  fever  area  and  workers  in  it 
take  a  year  off  after  each  three  years  of 
service. 

1904 

Rev.  Kari;  O.  Thompson,  Secretary, 
23  Winsor  Place,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Dr.  Isaac  Hartshorne  has  moved  his 

office  to   105  West  40th  Street,  New 

York  City. 

1905 

John  B.  O'Brien,  Secretary, 
308  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  members  of  the  Class  of  1905, 
in  New  York  City,  held  a  banquet  at 
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Keen's  Chop  House  on  West  36th 
Street,  on  Saturday,  April  20.  The 
affair  was  one  of  the  most  successful  the 
class  has  ever  had.  Those  present 
included  Baily,  Crowell,  Grover,  Hewitt, 
Holmes,  Moon,  Nash,  Nickerson,  O'Brien 
Ottley,   Parsons,   Rathbun,   and  Wing. 

Professor  John  M.  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  has 
collaborated  with  his  father  Professor 
John  B.  Clark,  '72,  in  writing  the  book, 
"The  Control  of  Trusts."  (See  under 
1872.) 

Van  Cleve  Holmes  has  changed  his 
address  to  89  Cambridge  Place,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

William  Vrooman  Ottley  is  now  New 
Jersey  Representative  for  the  firm  of 
Allyn  &  Bacon. 

C.  L.  Parsons  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  English  Department  and 
Registrar  at  The  Tome  School  for  Boys, 
Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Any  member  of  the  class  wishing  to 
contribute  to  the  1905  Booster,  is 
requested  to  do  so  at  once,  sending  his 
contribution  to  the  class  secretary,  who 
has  been  made  editor  of  the  paper. 
E.  A.  Baily  has  been  appointed  business 
manager  of  the  Booster,  which  will  make 
its  appearance  shortly. 

The  engagement  of  Ralph  E.  Rollins, 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Clemens  of  Charles  City,  Iowa,  has  been 
announced. 

1906 

Robert  C.  Powell,  Secretary. 
20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 
There  gathered  at  the  "Chateau 
Pease,"  for  the  period  June  22-26 
turned  into  a  police  station  and  emblaz- 
oned with  a  large  electric  sign  "Precinct 
1906,  Amherst's  Finest,"  fifty-five  cops 
whose  purpose  it  was  to  preserve  the 
majesty  of  the  law  and  the  1906  spirit 
of  "getting  back."  Eleven  of  these 
cops  were  accompanied  by  their  wives 


who  proclaimed  their  loyalty  to  the 
class  by  carrying  purple  and  white 
parasols  throughout  the  festivities. 

That  we  did  not  equal  the  Triennial 
attendance  record  of  sixty-two  was  of 
course  a  source  of  regret,  but  this  was 
early  forgotten  in  the  round  of  enjoy- 
ment that  followed.  Sudden  rises  in 
power  with  their  increase  in  responsi- 
bilities, coupled  with  the  waywardness 
of  that  little  chap  who  still  sticks  to  the 
fighting  arm  of  the  Middle  Ages  or 
thereabouts,  kept  many  away  who 
would  ordinarily  have  been  sure  to  be 
"among  those  present."  Many,  how- 
ever, at  considerable  trouble  dropped  in 
long  enough  to  register  and  say  "  howdy" 
all  around.  Some  came  long  distances, 
namely  Cliff  Lewis  all  the  way  from 
Spokane,  Wash.,  "Shorts"  Hollender 
from  Texas,  and  "Euto"  Hooker  from 
Porto  Rico. 

In  our  full  policeman's  costume  even 
to  the  billy,  and  with  the  official  patrol 
wagon,  we  made  the  first  impression  a 
good  one  in  the  Saturday  night  parade, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  show 
of  force  at  the  beginning  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  general  orderliness  of 
Commencement  this  year. 

On  Sunday,  Prexy  Bale  on  behalf  of 
the  class  presented  President  and  Mrs. 
Harris  with  a  silver  vase  filled  with  roses 
which  was  accepted  by  the  President  in 
a  humorous  speech  referring  to  certain 
incidents  in  our  undergraduate  history 
knowTi  to  all. 

Monday  morning  the  young  'uns  of 
1909  with  youth's  usual  disrespect  for 
old  age  baseballed  Captain  Wheeler's 
"White  Hopes"  by  a  score  of  something 
to  something  or  other.  In  the  afternoon 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  once  again  seeing 
the  wearers  of  the  Dartmouth  green  fall 
before  the  'Varsity.  At  the  Sexennial 
Banquet  in  the  evening  at  Rose  Warren's 
the  same  officers  were  reelected  and  it 
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was  unanimously  voted  to  contribute 
our  regular  yearly  class  tax  for  two 
years,  to  the  extent  $1,000,  to  the  newly 
formed  Alumni  Council  whose  object 
is  the  betterment  of  the  college. 

Tuesday  night,  as  usual,  the  Lawn 
Fete  claimed  our  attention,  and  Wednes- 
day noon  the  Alumni  Luncheon. 

The  next  issue  of  the  Dope  Sheet, 
due  shortly  after  the  Equinoxes,  will 
give  all  the  details  of  Sexennial;  order 
from  your  newsdealer  now.  Following 
is  a  list  of  those  present: — 

Class: 

Peacock,  Gaunt,  Dodge,  Tyler,  Bale, 
Utter,  Hubbard,  HoUender,  Priddy, 
Kane,  Foster,  Atwood,  Harris,  Hooker, 
Browne,  Delabarre,  Hartzel,  Pethy- 
bridge,  Newton,  Remington,  Lewis, 
Hale,  W.  Jr.,  Crawford,  Williams,  E., 
Alden,  Carter,  Ward,  M.  H.,  Hamilton, 
Bishop,  Bridgman,  Boyden,  Cook, 
Rand,  Howes,  Wing,  Forbes,  Lane, 
Twichell,  Burrill,  Wheeler,  Field,  Lidell, 
van  Etten,  Hale,  A.,  Porter,  Daven- 
port, Snyder,  Bailey,  Hitt,  Denio, 
Vinal,  Mellen,  Knapp,  Draper,  Powell. 

The  Wives: 

Bessie  Wing,  Alma  Bailey,  Vera 
Cook,  Belle  Boyden,  Alice  Davenport, 
Alice  Hale,  Alice  Hitt,  Elizabeth  Alden, 
Grace  Field,  Mildred  Hubbard,  Grace 
Lewis. 

Children: 

Barbara  Hubbard. 

The  engagement  of  Clifford  M. 
Bishop  and  Miss  Grace  Goodwin,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  announced. 

1907 

Kendall  Emerson,  Secretary. 
37  Pearl  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Ninety-Seven  Quindecennial. 
Ninety-Seven  celebrated  her  fifteenth 
reunion  at  Amherst  last  June.     Head- 


quarters were  at  Hitchcock  Hall  and  the 
Morgan  and  Lindsay  houses  were  occu- 
pied to  their  limit  with  wives  and  babies. 
Of  the  latter  there  were  twenty-two 
who  reported  and  the  services  of  a 
trained  nurse  were  required  to  hold 
them  in  leash.  The  Stevens  band  of 
Chicopee  furnished  musical  refreshment 
and  made  a  distinct  hit  with  Edmund 
M.  Blake's  new  march  song,  "For  the 
Glory  of  Old  Amherst,"  dedicated  to  the 
Class.  Ninety-Seven  won  the  Alumni 
Championship  in  baseball  for  the  second 
time  by  defeating  Naughty  Six  in  a  hard 
fought  battle  on  Pratt  Field.  The 
thrilling  score  of  seven  to  six  indicates 
the  temperature  of  the  conflict.  Mon- 
day night  the  Class  gathered  at  the 
Amherst  House  for  its  regular  banquet, 
Carnell  officiating  as  Toastmaster  in 
his  usual  happy  vein.  An  innovation 
was  introduced  at  the  Reunion  in  the 
matter  of  liquid  refreshments,  certified 
milk  from  the  Aggie  taking  the  place 
of  the  usual  mixed  drinks.  The  milk 
was  a  success  and  the  plan  was  justified 
by  the  result.  There  were  sixty-four 
members  of  the  Class  present,  over 
fifty  per  cent.,  but  not  enough  to  get 
the  cup.  Keep  postponed  a  trip  to 
Europe,  and  Jackson  came  all  the  way 
from  Minneapolis  to  show  their  loyalty. 
The  men  who  registered  are  as  follows : 
R.  S.  Fletcher,  R.  P.  Esty,  Carnell,  Kid- 
der, Jackson,  Billings,  Cook,  McEvoy, 
Elliott,  Rosa,  Downey,  Moses,  Crary, 
E.  T.  Esty,  Thayer,  W.  H.  Young, 
Titsworth,  Perry,  E.  C.  Morse,  L.  H. 
Hall,  Frisbie,  Blake,  Keep,  W.  G. 
Hawes,  Fay,  Cowan,  Bird,  Swett,  H. 
G.  Fletcher,  Wilde,  Emerson,  G.  H. 
Grosvenor,  G.  M.  Richmond,  Maxwell, 
A.  T.  Hawes,  Conant,  Hamilton,  Boyn- 
ton,  Bradley,  Griffin,  Chase,  Johnston, 
E.  P.  Grosvenor,  Merrill,  Durgin,  Ball, 
Parsons,  Silver,  Morgan,  Rushmore, 
C.  M.  Gates,  Duncan,  Merriam,  Fiske, 
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Ingersoll,  Cobb,  Butler,  Campbell, 
Patch,  W.  A.  Morse,  Bragg,  Hood, 
Backus  and  Barker. 

The  following  is  copied  from  The 
Westerly  Daily  Sun  for  Oct.  7,  1912: 

New  London.  Oct.  7. — News  has 
reached  here  of  the  marriage  of  John 
Mather  Waller,  son  of  former  Gover- 
nor Thomas  M.  Waller,  and  Miss  Louise 
Waller  of  Sag  Harbor.  The  marriage 
took  place  in  New  York  last  evening. 
Mr.  Waller  is  known  in  Westerly,  espec- 
ially among  the  theatre  goers,  as  he 
played  in  that  town  a  number  of  years 
ago  in  the  Amherst  Dramatics.  Later 
he  made  liis  appearance  in  Westerly 
playing  a  leading  part  in  a  stock 
company. 

Mr.  Waller  is  the  youngest  son  of 
former  Governor  Thomas  M.  Waller. 
Miss  Waller  is  very  well  known  and 
has  many  friends  among  the  younger 
set  of  New  London. 

When  Miss  Waller  was  a  student  at 
the  W.  M.  I.  here  she  first  met  John 
Waller.  At  the  time  she  was  one  of 
the  belles  of  New  London,  and  promi- 
nent in  the  younger  social  life.  Mr. 
Waller  was  then  at  Amherst  College. 
Filled  with  tennis,  canoeing,  swim- 
ming and  dancing  parties,  the  court- 
ship of  Miss  Waller  was  an  eventful 
one  that  attracted  much  attention. 
After  some  time  came  the  announce- 
ment of  the  engagement,  which  created 
universal  interest  because  of  the  promi- 
nence of  the  two  young  people. 

At  Amherst  College,  John  Waller 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  life  of 
the  Dramatic  Association,  playing  sev- 
eral leading  parts  in  the  college  plays. 
Attracted  to  the  work  from  the  start, 
Mr.  Waller,  after  playing  in  the  ama- 
teur productions  for  several  years  at 
college,  grew  to  be  very  fond  of  acting. 

It  became  his  ambition  to  be  an 
actor,  and  as  his  work  in  college  along 
this  line  displayed  an  unusual  amount 
of  talent,  many  of  his  friends  strongly 
advised  him  to  take  up  this  work.  His 
fiancee  made  it  very  plain,  it  is  said, 
that  she  objected  very  strongly  to  the 
life  of  an  actor.  About  this  time  Miss 
Waller  and  her  family  left  New  Lon- 
don and  moved  to  Sag  Harbor. 

When  he  left  college,  much  against 


his  wishes  but  in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  his  fiancee  and  also  of  his 
family,  who  were  not  exactly  pleased 
with  the  idea  of  his  going  on  the  stage, 
Mr.  Waller  entered  the  offices  of  his 
father.  For  a  while  he  stood  the 
work  of  the  office  but  there  was  always 
in  his  mind  the  idea  and  lure  of  the 
stage.  Finally  after  a  little  over  a 
year  he  suddenly  went  to  New  York 
and  announced  that  he  was  going  on 
the  stage.  Immediately  followed  the 
rumor  that  Miss  Waller  had  broken  her 
engagement  with  him. 

When  Governor  Waller  realized  that 
his  son  was  bent  on  going  on  the  stage 
he  gave  his  full  consent,  although  it 
had  always  been  his  hope  that  his  son 
would  become  a  lawyer.  John  first 
secured  work  in  stock  companies  and 
then  played  in  the  newspaper  play 
"The  Fourth  Estate." 

With  the  absence  of  both  Miss  Wal- 
ler and  John  the  romance  between  the 
two,  which  it  was  generally  believed 
had  been  terminated,  was  gradually 
being  forgotten.  Now  at  a  time  when 
years  have  passed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  courtship  comes  the  announce- 
ment of  the  marriage  in  New  York. 

It  was  learned  in  this  city  that  the 
affair  was  a  very  quiet  one  and  attended 
only  by  the  immediate  members  of  the 
family.  The  couple  will  sail  from  New 
York  Thursday  with  a  company  in 
which  Mr.  Waller  has  a  prominent  part, 
for  a  tour  of  the  English  colonies. 

1908 

Harry     W.     Zinsmaster,     Secretary^ 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Harold  J.  Baily  is  practising  law  in 
the  office  of  Theodore  L.  Frothingham, 
32  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 

Gilbert  W.  Benedict  is  practising 
law  in  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  59  S.  First  Street. 

Edward  H.  Glynn  is  with  the  New 
England  Telephone  Company,  Green- 
field, Mass. 

George  F.  Palmer  is  at  2717  Gilpin 
Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

Frederick  P.  Smith  of  Golden,  Colo., 
is  practising  law  in  Denver. 
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James  A.  Sprenger  is  at  43  Gay 
Street,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Paul  Welles  is  in  the  sales  department 
of  the  Western  Electric  Company, 
New  York. 

The  engagement  of  F.  Allen  Burt  to 
Miss  Lelia  R.  Shaw,  of  Boston,  has  been 
announced. 

Class  officers  have  been  elected  as 
follows : 

President — Harold  C.  Keith,  Cam- 
pello,  Mass. 

Chairman  Reunion  Committee — 
Frederick  P.  Smith,  Golden,  Colo. 

Secretary,  Harry  W.  Zinsmaster, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  reunion  committee  is:  James  H. 
Callahan,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Sumner 
W.  Cobb,  George  H.  Burr  Company, 
31  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  Ned 
Powley,  Hotel  Normandie,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

The  class  has  voted  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  advisa- 
bility of  erecting  an  entrance  gate  for 
Pratt  Field.  The  following  committee 
is  announced.: 

T.  C.  Heisey,  chairman;  A.  M.  Steams 
S.  L.  Wolff. 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  class 
the  college  authorities  have  been 
notified  that  1908  indorses  the  plan  to 
recognize  the  men  who  lost  their  degrees 
through  service  in  the  Civil  War. 

Harold  L.  Warner,  Jr.,  the  Class  Boy, 
was  bom  on  July  7,  1912.  His  father  is 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  asso- 
ciated with  McKeen,  Brewster  &  Mor- 
gan, at  40  W^all  Street,  New  York  City. 

George  F.  Whicher  is  now  a  Fellow 
in  English  in  Columbia  University. 

Elbert  B.  M.  Wortman  is  managing 
the  mail  order  business  of  P.  F.  Collier 
&  Sons  Co. 

Charles  J.  Hudson  has  left  his  position 
as  Assistant  in  the  Amherst  College 
Observatory  and  is  now  stationed  as 


research     worker     in     the     Allegheny 
Observatory,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1909 

Edwaed  H.  Sudburt,  Secretary, 

164   Prospect   Ave.,     Mount    Vernon, 

N.  Y. 

Mason  H.  Bigelow  is  treasurer  of  the 
Columbia  Law  Review. 

AHred  S.  Frank  has  opened  a  law 
office  at  701  Conover  Building,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Wilbur  B.  Jones  has  entered  a  law 
partnership  with  his  father,  William 
E.  Jones,  Esq.,  with  offices  in  the 
Carleton  Building,  Sixth  and  Olive 
Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Harold  Ladd  Smith  was  married  to 
Miss  Katharine  Stilwell  Scholl  of 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday, 
September  4.  Their  home  will  be  in 
Proctor,  Vt. 

Justin  B.  Smith  died  in  Northamp- 
ton, where  he  was  residing,  on  Monday, 
October  21. 

1910 

Clarence  Francis,  Secretary, 
Care  of  Com  Products  Refining  Com- 
pany, 17  Battery  Place,  New  York 

City. 
Twenty-five  members  of  the  class 
have  sent  in  their  first  installment  of 
$3.00  toward  their  triennial  tax.  The 
Secretary  would  appreciate  it  if  more 
men  would  follow  suit.  During  the 
summer  the  Secretary  made  an  extended 
trip  through  the  west  and  found  reunion 
enthusiasm  at  a  high  pitch.  Max 
Shoop  canvassed  the  important  eastern 
cities  during  the  summer  and  reports 
very  favorably. 

The  class  publishes,  from  time  to 
time,  the  Bommerang,  one  of  our  most 
complete  and  readable  exchanges. 
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Joseph  D.  Brownell,  principal  instruc- 
tor in  English  at  Northland  College 
Ashland,  Wis.,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
work  has  started  a  very  influential  and 
popular  paper  in  the  town. 

Alfred  D.  Keator  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  Williamsburgh  branch, 
Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

Lawrence  L.  McClure  is  practising 
law  in  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Benedict  H.  Sampson  was  married 
to  Miss  Ethel  Qua  Waite  on  Saturday, 
June  29,  1912,  at  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Bertram  C.  Schellenberg  is  with  the 
Phihp  Bauer  Company,  importers  and 
exporters. 

Eustace  J.  Seligman  is  spending  the 
year  in  study  abroad. 

George  B.  Taylor  this  fall  entered 
on  his  third  year  as  instructor  in  the 
English  Department  at  The  Tome 
School  for  Boys,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

1911 

Dexter  Wheelock,  Secretary. 
75  A.  Willow  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Richard  P.  Abele  is  teaching  again 
this  year.  His  address  is  4306  Junius 
Street,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Norman  L.  Baldwin  is  in  the  insurance 
business  in  Chicago.  His  residence  is 
at  341  Pleasant  Street,  Oak  Park,  111. 
Last  fall  he  was  a  delegate  from  the 
American  colleges  and  universities  at 
the  International  Peace  Congress  in 
Rome. 

Hylton  L.  Bravo  is  in  the  forestry 
service  of  the  United  States  Government . 
His  address  is  Avery,  Idaho. 

The  engagement  of  Frank  Cary,  of 
Osaka,  Japan,  to  Miss  Rosamond  C. 
Bates,  Vassar,  1908,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  been  announced. 

Merton  Dudley  Corwin,  the  Class 
Boy,  was  bom  on  August  30.  His 
father,  Merton  P.  Corwin,  is  principal 


of  the  Van  Etten  High  School,  Van 
Etten,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Corry  is  in  the  electrical 
business  at  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Chester  C.  Crewes  is  in  the  real 
estate  business  at  1824  Hinman  Avenue, 
Evanston,  111. 

Morton  R.  Creesy  is  in  the  banking 
house  of  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  His 
address  is  2  Monument  Square,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Wayne  E.  Connor  has  been  engaged 
in  orange  growing  at  New  Smyrna, 
Fla. 

Victor  C.  Bobb  is  in  the  brokerage 
business.  His  address  is  320  Tamarack 
Street,  Laurium,  Mich. 

William  B.  Dall,  Jr.,  is  head  of  the 
cotton  department  of  the  Textile 
Manufacturers  Journal,  published  at 
377  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Alan  M.  Fairbank  is  studying  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City. 

R.  B.  Hurlbutt  is  in  the  banking 
business.  His  address  is  308  Summer 
Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Hubert  H.  Loomis  is  now  at  28 
State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lyndon  E.  Lee  is  treasurer  of  the 
Bay  Shore  Auto  Co.,  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  D.  Pawley  spent  last  year 
at  the  Yale  Graduate  School,  and  is 
now  teaching.  His  address  is  394  East 
Beaver  Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

G.  Gilford  Smith  was  married,  on 
June  20,  1911,  to  Miss  Mildred  Craft. 
He  is  advertising  manager  of  the  C.  M. 
Smith  Co.,  Warren,  Conn. 

William  M.  Stone  is  in  the  banking 
business  in  Guilford,  Conn. 

Clarence  H.  Scrymgeour  is  in  the 
U.  S.  Post  Office  at  Mansfield,  Mass. 
His  address  is  64  Rumford  Avenue. 

Richard  B.  Scandrett  is  studying 
law  at  Columbia  University. 

George    L.    Treadwell    is    with    the 
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Stock  Quotation  Telegraph  Company, 
26  Beaver  Street,  New  York  City. 
He  lives  at  342  West  58th  Street. 

Leighton  S.  Thompson  is  teaching 
in  the  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  High 
School. 

Ralph  S.  Wyckoff  is  in  newspaper 
work.  His  address  is  5  Myrtle  Avenue, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

William  S.  Woodside  is  with  the 
Thacher  Manufacturing  Company, 
Kane,  Pa.  His  address  is  16  Chestnut 
Street. 

Arthur  H.  Walbridge  is  taking  a 
course  in  naval  architecture  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Louis  E.  Wakelee  is  supervisor  of 
salesmen  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Potomac  Telephone  Company  at  Balti- 
more, Md.  His  address  is  4201  Maine 
Avenue,  West  Forest  Park,  Baltimore. 

Henry  Zweygartt  is  in  the  coal  busines 
in  Hartford,  Conn.  His  address  is 
109  Elm  Street. 

Nineteen-Eleven  began  their  reunion 
career  with  a  very  successful  first-year 
reunion.  Forty-eight  members  of  the 
class  were  back,  giving  a  percentage  of 
over  31  per  cent,  which  is  a  record  for 
a  first-year  class. 

As  the  reunion  was  merely  an  informal 
one,  and  no  great  effort  was  made  to 
get  men  back,  there  was  no  reunion 
headquarters  and  the  class  met  in 
various  places  and  enjoyed  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  other  reunion  classes. 

The  Nineteen-Eleven  uniforms  con- 
sisted of  white  sailor  suits  with  a  purple 
tie,  and  sailor  hats  with  "1911"  on 
the  front. 

A  good  number  were  back  in  time  for 
the  alumni  parade  on  Saturday  night. 
On  Monday  a  Class  luncheon  was  held 
in  the  garden  of  Rahar's  Inn  in  North- 
ampton. Twenty-six  attended  in  uni- 
form and  had  a  very  jolly  time.  After 
limch  a  business  meeting  was  held  and 


plans  for  the  triennial  were  discussed. 
Thomas  Leo  Kane  was  elected  treasurer 
of  the  cla.ss.  It  was  voted  to  send 
cablegrams  of  good  wishes  to  the  two 
Nineteen-Eleven  men.  Young  and  Ray- 
nor,  who  went  to  Stockholm  as  members 
of  the  Olympic  team. 

On  Wednesday  the  class  disbanded, 
vowing  that  they  would  all  return  in 
two  years.  Those  present  in  the  order 
of  registration  were: 

W.  W.  Smith,  Parks,  Shumway, 
Altschul,  AMieelock,  Scandrett,  Sawyer, 
George,  Ehrgood,  Doolittle,  Pattison, 
Abbot,  Patterson,  Yerrall,  Brown, 
Cranshaw,  Creasy,  Patton,  Haviland, 
Washburn,  Albree,  Thompson,  Fair- 
bank,  Fish,  Morton,  Ballard,  Wil- 
Uams,  Campbell,  Levy,  Stearns,  Keith, 
Whitten,  Kittle,  Bridgman,  Berger, 
Radcliffe,  Higgs,  Walker,  Pohl,  Brain- 
erd,  Davis,  Rugg,  Barnum,  Keyes, 
Seelye,  Roberts. 

John  H.  Stevens  has  given  up  his 
position  at  the  Hotel  Endicott  and  has 
entered  the  insurance  businsss  in 
Chicago. 

Edward  H.  Marsh  who  has  been  with 
Torrance,  Marshall  &  Co.  in  Los 
Angeles,  is  now  located  with  E.  T. 
Frost,  their  eastern  representative,  at 
128  Broadway,  New  York. 

Malcolm  R.  Buck  was  married  on 
August  6  to  Miss  Norma  Leavitt  of 
Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Hatch  is  traveling  for  the  Horlick's 
Malted  Milk  Company. 

F.  Prentice  Abbot,  Jr.,  has  been 
traveling  in  the  South  and  West  for  his 
health. 

Edmund  K.  Crittenden  has  been 
traveling  in  Europe  since  graduation; 
he  returned  home  this  fall. 

Dexter  Wheelock  is  with  Radclifife 
&  Co.,  144  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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1912 

Beeman  L.  Sibley,  Secretary, 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
Banfield  is  in  the  banking  business  in 
Austin,  Minn. 

Barton  is  in  the  publishing  business  in 
New  York  City. 

Bauman  is  studying  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Beatty   is    with   the   Pratt    Refining 
Company,  New  York  City. 

S.  Bishop  is  in  the  real  estate  business 
in  Maryland. 

W.  Bishop  is  teaching  in  the  Deerfield 
Academy. 

Brown  is  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Christian  Association,  Amherst. 

Burns  is  in  social  ser\'ice  work  in  the 
South  End  house,  Boston. 

Burt  is  with  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, New  York  City. 

Bussom  is  studying  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Chasseaud  is  in  the  banking  business 
in  New  York  City. 

Clarke  is  in  the  fruit  raising  business 
in  Oregon. 

Colton  is  studying  agriculture  at  Shell 
Lake,  Wis. 

Cook  is  in  business  at  Mendota,  111. 

Crandall  is  studying  at  Columbia. 

Cushing  is  in  business. 

Davenport  is  studying  law  at  Har- 
vard. 

C.  A.  Davis  is  with  the  Wholesale 
Drug  Company,  Worcester. 

F.  C.  Davis  is  engaged  in  farming  at 
Sommers,  Conn. 

Dawson  is  teaching  science  in  the 
High  School  at  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Dick  is  taking  post-graduate  work  in 
German  at  the  University  of    Chicago. 

G.  H.  Fitts  is  in  the  wheat  business  at 
Calgary,  Canada. 

Fraser  is  at  home. 
Freeman  is  at  home. 


Gideon  is  studying  law  at  Harvard. 

Goldstein  is  studying  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gregory  is  in  magazine  work  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Haight  is  farming  in  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y. 

Hall  is  taking  graduate  work  at  M.  A. 
C. 

Heavens  is  with  the  Perry  Mason 
Company,  publishers  of  Boston. 

Hubbard  is  teaching  and  coaching. 

Hunting  is  with  the  William  Filene's 
Sons  Company,  Boston. 

Hurst  is  at  Harvard  law  School. 

Jones  is  in  business  at  Circleville, 
Ohio. 

Lary  is  traveling  for  the  Pullman 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
lU. 

Levy  is  at  Harvard  Law  School. 

Lyon  is  at  Harvard  Medical  School. 

McFarland  is  in  business  in  New  York 
City. 

Madden  is  coaching  at  Riverview 
academy,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Mesick  is  in  business. 

Miles  is  in  business  at  Livingston, 
Mont. 

Miller  is  studying  law  at  Columbia. 

MoUer  is  studjdng  law  at  the  New 
York  Law  School. 

Olds  is  with  the  Hale  Social  Service 
association  of  Boston. 

Ostrander  is  in  business  in  Montana. 

Parsons  is  in  business  at  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 

Peacock  is  reporting  for  the  New 
York  Sun. 

Pease  is  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  New  York  City. 

Pierce  is  at  Dartmouth  doing  graduate 
work  and  assisting  in  the  department  of 
Astronomy. 

Perkins  is  assistant  to  the  resistrar 
at  Amherst. 
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Peters  is  in  the  banking  business  in 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Quinn  is  teaching  in  Gushing  Acad- 
emy, South  Ashburnham. 

Ramage  is  in  the  mining  business  in 
western  Pennsylvania. 

Randell  is  engaged  in  scientific 
research  at  Columbia. 

Rathbun  is  in  business  in  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 

Sheldon  is  lumbering  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks. 

Sherman  is  at  the  Hartford  Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Sibley  is  with  the  Auto  Piano  Com- 
pany, New  York  City. 

Sigel  is  at  home. 

Simpson  is  in  the  stock  brokerage 
business  in  New  York  City. 

South  is  with  Filene  &  Sons  of  Boston. 
His  engagement  to  Miss  Faustine  Craig, 
of  Braintree,  Mass.,  has  been  armounced. 


Spalding  is  in  the  banking  business  in 
Boston. 

Steber  is  with  the  Steber  Cigar  Com- 
pany, Warren,  Pa. 

Stuart  is  engaged  in  business  at  Cor- 
bettsville,  N.  Y. 

Stubbs  is  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
Rhode  Island. 

Tead  is  with  the  South  End  Social 
Service  Association,  Boston. 

Vernon  is  playing  with  the  Los 
Angeles  club  of  the  Pacific  Coast  League. 

VoUmer  is  traveling  in  Europe. 

Warner  is  in  business  at  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Weatherby  is  taking  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Michigan, 

W^elles  is  studying  at  M.  I.  T. 

Whiteman  is  in  the  paper  business  at 
Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wilhams  is  with  the  Lennox  Automo- 
bile Company,  Boston. 
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FOOTBALL 

FOOTBALL  practice  for  the  season  of  1912  started  on  September  11,  with 
preHminary  practice.  A  fair-sized  squad  of  about  twenty-five  men  reported 
to  Assistant  Coach  E.  M.  Roberts,  '10,  only  five  of  them,  however,  being 
veterans:  Captain  Connolly,  Proudfoot,  Guetter,  '13,  Chamberlain  and  Hubbard, 
'14. 

Coach  Hobbs,  Yale,  '10,  who  developed  the  good  team  two  years  ago,  assumed 
his  duties  the  second  week  after  the  Tufts  game,  and  it  is  hoped  he  can  make  a 
real  team  from  the  green  men,  and  the  few  veterans  left.  Several  men  of  football 
abihty  are  ineligible  from  poor  scholarship  standing, — the  annual  excuse  offered 
by  some  men  who  loaf  scholastically  all  the  year. 

The  first  game  for  the  team  was  with  Tufts  on  September  28,  and  resulted  in 
defeat  to  the  tune  of  20  to  0.  ^Tiile  the  Tufts  team  was  well  developed  for  so  early 
in  the  season,  the  Amherst  team  seemed  to  be  unable  to  comprehend  the  football 
game  or  to  solve  the  Tufts  collection  of  passes  and  plunges.  Hubbard,  '14,  for 
Amherst  seemed  to  be  the  most  effective  distance  gainer  of  the  afternoon  for  the 
Purple  and  White,  though  McGay's  punts  were  good.  Hard  and  more  encouraging 
practice  the  second  week,  assisted  by  John  Hubbard,  '07, — of  the  AU-American 
team  that  year, — brought  some  improvement  in  the  team's  play,  and  the  Colgate 
game,  October  5,  resulted  in  a  victory  of  13  to  0  for  Amherst,  Colgate  ha\'uig  de- 
feated Cornell  13  to  7,  the  previous  week.  The  team  played  straight  football  and 
seemed  to  have  more  snap  and  drive,  though  the  second  score  was  largely  luck  with 
several  fumbles  recovered  by  Amherst  on  a  long  punt  of  McGay's.  However,  the 
game  was  distinctly  encouraging,  especially  in  the  way  the  players  followed  the 
ball. 

The  work  of  Coach  Hobbs  on  the  field  the  following  week  kept  the  team  coming, 
in  spite  of  injuries  to  Captain  Connolly  and  other  players,  and  the  Purple  and 
WTiite  defeated  the  Springfield  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School  14  to  3  on  October  12. 
After  the  first  period  of  indecision  and  apparent  amazement  passed,  the  team 
seemed  to  pull  itself  together  and  played  real  football.  The  exhibition  put  up  by 
the  team,  was  the  most  promising  yet  seen,  and  seemed  to  show  that  the  work  of 
the  Coach  and  his  assistants  was  slowly  making  itself  felt  on  the  team.  If  the  raw 
material  can  master  the  lessons  in  football,  and  the  veterans  escape  injuries,  the 
prospects  for  a  good  team  for  the  Williams  game  seem  very  good. 

The  schedule  of  games  for  the  Season  is  as  follows: — 
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Amherst 


September  28.     Tufts  College  at  Amherst.     0  to  20. 

October  5.     Colgate  College  at  Amherst.     13  to  0. 

October  12.     The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  at  Amherst.     14  to  3. 

October  19.     Harvard  University  at  Cambridge.     0  to  46. 

October  26.     Trinity  College  at  Amherst.     15  to  0. 

November  2.     Dartmouth  College  at  Hanover,  N.  H.     0  to  60. 

November  9.     Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Amherst.     13  to  14. 

November  16.     Williams  College  at  Amherst. 
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THE  COLLEGE  WINDOW.-EDITORIAL  NOTES 

NOW  that  our  inaugural  season  has  come  and  gone,  leaving 
with   us   its  rich   avails,   we  jfind   ourselves   resembling 
Hamlet.     Like  him  we  feel  the  weight  of  "such  large 
discourse,  looking  before  and  after,"  that  for  the  moment  we 
are  at  pause  and  question,  thinking  what  to  do  about  it.     For 
^j      ,    y  every  vision  carries  with  it  a  duty.    Hamlet's  vision, 

p..  or  what  he  calls  his  large  discourse,  came  to  him, 

indeed,  by  native  endowment,  and  so  a  little  more 
intimately;  while  ours  has  taken  a  more  roundabout  way,  coming 
by  voice  and  pen,  with  the  wisdom  of  great  scholars  and  educators 
to  back  it  up.  But  the  manner  in  which  it  got  here  is  unessential; 
enough  that  it  is  here,  in  our  minds  and  in  our  convictions.  It 
is  here,  as  we  may  say,  for  business.  We  have  no  more  warrant 
than  Hamlet  had  for  letting  it  "fust  in  us  unused."  The  wise 
counsels,  outlooks,  inspirations,  rolled  up  through  the  past  two 
years  and  culminating  at  the  inauguration,  are  waiting  to  be  di- 
gested, assimilated,  translated  into  dynamic  event. 

One  superficial  impression  that  some  of  us  may  have  received 
from  this  large  discourse  is  that  it  has  turned  us  loose  into  a  spaci- 
ous field  of  educational  ideal  and  left  us  to  grope  and  wander  there. 
But  that  is  only  a  passing  bewilderment;  the  sober  second  thought 
does  not  bear  it  out.  Rather,  the  discourse,  for  all  its  rich  variety, 
was  eminently  homogeneous,  and  drew  to  a  unity.  For  one  im- 
portant thing,  it  has  done  much  to  define  our  terms.  One  pervad- 
ing stream  of  it  has  aimed  to  draw  the  true  line  of  cleavage  be- 
tween the  vocational  school  or  university  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  college — and  here  the  small  college  is  the  worthy  peer  of  the 
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large — on  the  other.  To  have  done  this  is  a  good  deah  It  dis- 
abuses our  minds  of  a  notion  prevalent  a  few  years  ago,  that  the 
college  as  such  had  outgrown  its  function  and  must,  in  order  to 
survive,  take  up  with  a  more  specific  range  of  objects.  Specializa- 
tion, it  was  urged,  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  not  to  specialize 
is  to  be  lost.  Well,  our  large  discourse  has  brought  the  college 
specialty  into  clear  light.  We  have  gained  much  if  we  can  appro- 
priate the  truth  that  President  Hyde  put  into  words,  that  "the 
unit  of  the  university  is  the  subject;  the  unit  of  the  college  is  the 
man."  That  gives  the  college  an  ideal  which  needs  no  apology 
and  which  entails  no  subordinate  rank  in  the  educational  peerage. 
It  is  a  unit  for  the  sake  of  which  the  small  college,  in  its  quiet 
country  place,  can  make  its  very  smallness  and  seclusion  a  virtue. 
To  specialize  in  the  making  of  men, — in  making  their  manliood 
alert,  intelligent,  broad-minded,  true-hearted,  before  it  is  mort- 
gaged to  the  trade  or  profession  through  which  they  are  to  struggle 
with  life, — is  just  what  Professor  Woodbridge  meant  and  Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn  emphasized  when  in  their  large  discourse  they 
laid  such  stress  on  the  Enterprise  of  Learning,  It  is  as  truly  a 
specialization  as  Greek  or  Finance  or  the  Colonial  Period  of  Ameri- 
can History. 

But  to  prescribe  so  much  for  the  college  is  only  to  determine 
its  function  and  foint  d'appui.  There  is  yet  the  call,  the  outlook, 
to  be  reckoned  with.  And  when  we  consider  the  movement  that 
is  upon  us,  we  can  do  no  less  than  name  it  the  Coming  Function 
for  which  the  educational  world  is  clamoring.  The  old  distraction 
and  dissipation  of  intellectual  energies  is  past;  the  era  of  critical 
negation  and  hair-splitting  is  revealing  its  barrenness;  men  are 
searching  for  a  foothold  toward  more  rewarding  things.  It  is 
time,  as  President  Meiklejohn  expressed  it,  for  a  "new  synthesis." 
Constructive  work,  with  the  goal  of  a  larger  and  more  liberal 
manhood  in  view,  is  the  issue  that  presses  upon  us.  We  will 
not  deny  to  those  other  institutions  their  share  in  this  movement, 
and  it  is  far  from  us  to  depreciate  them  in  order  to  glorify  ourselves. 
They  have  their  section  of  the  orbit,  we  ours;  and  we  have  our 
limitations  too.  But  they,  with  their  more  immediate  task, 
have  more  to  clog  and  obscure  the  far  vision.  Bread  and  butter 
crowd  too  close  on  the  vocational  and  technical  school  to  make 
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its  liberal  course  clear;  and  the  universities  seem  just  now  a  little 
too  busy  turning  out  Doctors  of  Philosophy  for  the  pedagogical 
and  professional  market  to  appreciate  the  spaciousness  of  their 
ideal.  The  subject  unit,  with  its  crowded  and  intensive  call, 
has  a  perverse  way  of  missing  the  forest  in  the  trees.  The  spe- 
cialized schools,  struggling  as  is  their  business  with  the  intellectual 
plethora  of  the  age,  are  especially  exposed  to  that  "intellectual 
agnosticism"  of  which  the  President  spoke,  "a  kind  of  intellectual 
bankruptcj^  into  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  wealth  of  information, 
the  spirit  of  the  age  has  fallen."  Or  perhaps  we  may  figure  it, 
with  Browning,  as  an  intellectual  surfeit  and  stoppage, 

"A  lamp's  death  when,  replete  with  oil,  it  chokes; 
A  stomach's  when,  surcharged  with  food,  it  starves. " 

From  this  situation  the  college  ideal  is  in  favorable  position  to 
shake  itself  clear.  And  its  unit  of  the  man  is  its  guiding  star; 
it  gives  a  light  and  meaning,  an  aim  and  a  coordination,  which  the 
new  synthesis  needs. 

One  is  tempted  to  indulge  in  a  little  history  here, — just  to  get 
a  point  of  view.  Our  minds  go  back  to  early  Victorian  days, 
when  England  was  begining  to  wake  from  insularity  of  thought 
and  America  from  provincialism.  The  American  college,  as  seems 
to  me,  is  privileged  to  stand  much  where  Carlyle  said  Germany 
stood  in  his  day,  "learned,  indefatigable,  deep-thinking  Germany"; 
whose  mission  it  was,  like  a  watchman  on  his  tower,  "to  tell  the 
Universe,  which  so  often  forgets  that  fact,  what  o'clock  it  really 
is. "  Germany  has  had  her  honorable  day,  but  we  have  come  to  see 
on  closer  acquaintance,  that  the  monopoly  of  that  mission  is  not 
with  her.  Not  that  her  occupation  is  gone,  but  we  have  learned  to 
measure  her  values,  and  to  meet  them  with  values  of  our  own.  We 
have  learned  that  the  German  is  good  for  the  deep-sounding  and 
for  the  patient,  plodding  thoroughness  of  research;  but  for  quick 
insight  and  vigorous  common  sense  we  need  not  be  self -distrustful 
even  in  his  erudite  presence.  America  is  discovering  this,  and  the 
remarkable  development  of  her  university  system  is  the  token 
of  it.  From  the  burrowing  theoretic  depths  of  German  learning 
America  is  bringing  her  institutions  up  to  the  synthetic  point, 
where  insight  and  energy  may  add  the  determining  factor.    Learn- 
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ing  and  common  sense,  analysis  and  synthesis:  our  educational 
aptitude  means  that  America  ought  to  stand  on  the  shoulders 
of  Germany  and  England,  applying  her  clarity  of  vision  to  their 
findings  and  her  own.  Such  is  the  trend  of  things:  to  tell  the 
universe  what  o'clock  it  really  is  we  need  no  longer  be  at  the 
mercy  of  minds  across  the  ocean.  Nor  need  the  college  yield  its 
own  leading  function  in  the  tendance  and  maintenance  of  this 
large  discourse. 

What  can  the  college  graduate  do  about  it; — the  graduate 
of  the  rank  and  file,  whose  name  is  not  garnished  with  mystic  titles 
and  initials?  He  has  gone  forth  to  his  farm  and  to  his  merchandise, 
to  his  office  and  his  livelihood,  and  his  way  may  seem  to  have 
diverged  from  the  college.  Not  so;  it  has  gone  inward  rather; 
to  coordinate  his  peculiar  fitness  of  knowledge,  skill,  sureness 
of  head  and  hand,  with  that  same  large  discourse,  looking  before 
and  after.  He,  in  common  with  the  college  whose  degree  he 
bears,  has  the  call  to  know  things  because  they  are  so,  and  not 
because  he  has  been  told  so.  The  newspaper,  or  the  union,  or 
the  faction,  or  the  crowd,  is  no  longer  his  arbiter  and  educator. 
Hamlet  stood  irresolute  before  the  duty  that  pressed  upon  him, — 

"I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say  *  this  thing's  to  do, ' 
Sith  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  and  means. 
To  do  't;"— 

but  that  was  his  confession  of  the  infirmity  of  will  and  tempera- 
ment which  wrought  such  tragic  effects  in  his  life.  We  know  why; 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  large  discourse  we  have  heard,  nor  of  our 
native  insight  that  is  summoned  to  ratify  it,  if  we  do  not.  The 
cause  and  will  and  strength  and  means  that  we  have  in  common 
with  Hamlet  have  not  his  infirmity  nor  his  equivocal  problem 
to  atrophy  their  energy;  the}"  are  alive  and  alert,  ready  for  hearty 
committal  to  the  "new  sj^nthesis, "  as  soon  and  as  fast  as  its  terms 
open  up  before  us.  It  is  on  this  readiness  that  our  new  president 
must  count  in  the  goodly  company  of  the  alumni — on  the  large 
discourse  applied  to  concrete  duties  and  emergencies — if  as  a 
body  of  liberally  educated  men  we  rise  to  our  occasion. 
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PEOPLE  here  and  there  are  waking  up  to  the  idea  that 
the  EfBciency  Movement  has  at  last  struck  the  colleges. 
It  is  just  as  well  that  they  should  be  interested  in  both 
the  colleges  and  the  Efficiency  Movement,  but  observers  who 
put  the  statement  in  this  fashion  are  chrono- 
Efficiency  and     logically  all  out  of  gear.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 

Deficiency  in  quiet  ways  the  investigations  of  college  effi- 

ciency were  going  on  considerably  before  Mr. 
Taylor  began  his  epoch-making  inquiries  into  the  number  of  pounds 
of  pig-iron  that  a  laborer  could  handle  per  hour.  To  be  sure,  the 
colleges  are  the  last  feature  in  the  educational  system  to  be  studied 
as  scientifically  as  the  kindergarten,  elementary  and  high  school 
have  been.  They  involve  a  smaller  number  of  students,  and  they 
have  behind  them  no  such  dynamic  force  as  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  has  been  behind  the  public  schools.  Yet,  slow 
as  they  have  been  to  consider  their  ways  and  become  wiser,  it  is 
not  doing  justice  to  them  to  say  that  the  Efficiency  wave  has 
reached  them  "at  last." 

No  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  colleges,  questions 
the  need  of  more  thorough  methods  and  more  consistent  standards 
in  actual  college  teaching,  or  of  some  broadly  intelligent  methods 
of  establishing  relationship  between  the  college  and  extra-class- 
room activities;  and  no  one  who  observes  the  tendency  of  today, 
even  though  it  leads  to  the  kind  of  oddities  that  any  new  move- 
ment does,  can  fail  to  be  gratified  at  the  prospect  of  results  which 
are  finally  to  be  expected. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that  scores  and  hundreds  of  college 
faculty  members  are  neither  particularly  distinguished  as  scholars 
nor  effective  as  teachers.  A  great  many  of  them  incur  the  just 
criticism  of  the  business  man  that  they  are  loafers.  They  purvey 
old  material  in  old  courses  in  old  ways,  and  with  not  surprising 
frequency  fall  victims  of  nervous  prostration  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  like  Western  sheep-herders  and  some  American  society 
women,  they  have  not  enough  to  do  to  keep  their  minds  occupied. 
Admitting  that  the  teaching  profession  includes  in  its  ranks, 
like  every  other  numerous  group,  a  considerable  number  of  people 
who  are  below  standard,  it  needs  to  be  said  from  time  to  time 
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that  some  fairness  is  due  the  rest,  and  that  the  stigma  which  these 
men  have  earned  should  not  be  indiscriminately  imposed. 

Furthermore,  fairness  must  admit  that  there  is  a  large  percentage 
of  college  teachers  who  are  hard-working,  industrious  and  withal 
comparatively  futile.  The  fault  is  not  with  their  good  will  at  aU 
but  with  their  general  lack  of  good  workmanship  and  the  total 
absence  of  any  guiding  or  authoritative  power  to  supply  standards 
and  stimulus.  Again,  it  must  be  conceded  that  many  fine  scholars 
and  able  teachers,  some  who  combine  both  gifts,  are  comparatively 
poor  citizens  in  the  academic  community,  because  they  are  so 
committed  to  the  old  slogan  of  academic  freedom  that  they  re- 
gard any  intelligent  interest  in  their  methods,  or  in  anything  but 
their  published  scientific  results,  as  invasions  of  their  privacy. 

While  we  are  about  it,  the  obligation  of  the  college  to  the  student 
has  been  only  partially  recognized  since  the  days  of  the  old  in 
loco  parentis  regime.  The  free  elective  system  and  the  student 
self-governing  system,  sharp  reactions  of  two  decades  ago,  have 
left  things  in  a  pleasantly  nebulous  condition  from  which  the  col- 
leges are  but  slowly  recovering.  The  one  phase  of  student  extra- 
class  activity  in  which  college  administrations  have  shown  a 
unanimous  interest  is  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  even  in  this 
field  there  is  a  good  deal  of  litter  in  the  odd  corners  stiU  to  be 
cleared  up.  Such  a  situation  offers  a  promising  object  for  mis- 
cellaneous criticism  and  the  busyness  of  cheerful  agitators. 

Mr.  Wells  is  right  once  more  when  he  says  in  his  latest  volume, 
"If  heaven  by  some  miracle  gave  every  Movement  ...  all  it 
professed  to  want,  our  world  would  be  standing  on  its  head, 
and  everything  would  be  extremely  unfamiliar  and  disconcerting. " 
One  particular  unwisdom  to  avoid  in  the  promotion  of  college 
eflSciency  is  carrying  over  business  methods  and  business  analogies 
into  a  world  in  which  they  have  no  place.  There  have  been  two 
or  three  instances  of  this  type  of  reasoning  in  the  course  of  the  last 
three  years.  One  is  in  the  chapter  on  the  "College  Waste  Heap" 
in  a  well-known  book, — a  chapter,  by  the  way,  which  while  con- 
tending for  scientific  accuracy,  misquotes  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks 
on  the  third  page.  The  analogy  is  charmingly  tempting.  A  col- 
lege, let  us  say,  containing  a  hundred  freshmen,  in  order  to  achieve 
business-like  results  should  graduate  that  same  hundred  all  with 
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perfect  grades  for  the  entire  period.  Every  failure  of  the  college 
to  perform  its  complete  function  is  recorded  in  the  size  of  the  waste 
heap,  which  shows  not  only  all  of  the  men  who  have  discontinued, 
but  all  those  who  have  done  poor  or  fair  or  good  work,  instead 
of  excellent.  And  in  the  cases  where  for  certain  reasons  this 
waste  heap  has  accumulated,  something  ought  to  be  done  to  get 
by-products  out  of  it.  The  metaphor  is  so  effective  as  to  be  very 
dangerous  when  addressed  to  those  who  cannot  perceive  at  a  glance 
the  complete  fallacy  of  discussing  intellectual  and  spiritual  material 
in  terms  of  lumber  or  iron  ore. 

A  second  interesting  but  fallacious  study  was  that  which  two 
years  ago  suggested  that  professional  efficiency  could  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  "student-hours"  of  work,  this  being  a  kind 
of  equivalent  of  foot-pounds  in  estimating  physical  energy.  A 
professor's  service  to  a  college  or  university  by  this  formula  can 
be  footed  up  very  easily.  Multiply  the  number  of  hours  in  each 
course  by  the  number  of  students  who  attempt  it  and  add  up  these 
totals  for  a  year,  and  you  can  get  him  to  a  tenth  of  a  per  cent. 
The  research  professor  who  directs  the  work  of  two  or  three  gradu- 
ate students,  each  of  whom  may  be  productive  of  great  additions 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  will  suffer  in  comparison  to  the 
assistant  in  freshman  English  who  can  pile  up  a  neat  total  of 
several  thousand  in  the  course  of  a  year.  But  this  apparent  dis- 
crepancy in  estimating  values  really  only  shows  the  falsity  of  the 
present  system.  While  we  are  about  it,  the  existing  scheme  could 
be  exposed  still  further  by  dividing  the  product  of  hours-times- 

(TlXstU  \ 
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would  make  the  efficiency  of  the  research  professor  beautifully  close 
to  the  limit  zero,  and  crown  the  hard-working  assistant  with  the 
kind  of  efficiency  wreath  that  he  deserves. 

A  third  offer  to  deal  in  intellectual  matters  with  the  same  math- 
ematical precision  has  recently  been  evolved  by  Messrs.  Thorn- 
dike  and  Hillegas  at  Columbia.  With  the  aid  of  several  hundred 
advisers  they  worked  out  a  fixed  standard  for  measuring  com- 
positions. This  has  already  been  studied  with  interest  by  a  good 
many  teachers,  and  perfectly  criticised  by  the  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  English  Teachers,  who  recommends  that  all 
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teachers  acquaint  themselves  with   the  system  and   that   none 
adopt  it. 

Every  one  of  these  suggestions  and  investigations  carries  its 
message  with  it.  The  college  man  who  attempts  to  dispose  of 
them  by  the  primrose  path  of  clever  retort  is  just  the  man  for 
whom  they  are  intended.  The  last  reason  in  the  world  for  reject- 
ing a  good  suggestion  made  in  good  faith  is  that  it  is  "unfamiliar 
and  disconcerting!"  Any  suggestion  of  change  in  an  established 
system  is  bound  to  be  a  source  of  discomfort  to  those  who  are 
committed  to  it.  The  present  situation,  then,  calls  for  a  good 
deal  of  discrimination  all  around, — for  candor  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  being  criticised,  and  for  an  equal  measure  of  patience 
from  those  on  the  outside  who  see  how  defective  things  are,  and 
those  on  the  inside  who  need  to  correct  them, 

p.    H.   B. 


TO  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  was  a  gift  fervently  de- 
sired by  Burns;  it  would,  he  felt,  "frae  monie  a  blunder 
free  us  and  foolish  notion."     Quite  so;  but  that  is  not 
always  equivalent  to  seeing  ourselves  as  we  most  truly  are;  and 
in  fact  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  others'  outfit 
"These  here     of  eyes.     One  has,  if  the  paradox  may  be  allowed, 
Professors"      to  stand  pretty  near  in  order  to  see  far,  at  least 
in  order  to  see  far  within.     Even  so  plain  and 
lucid  an  object  as  a  college  professor  requires  a  point  of  view  and 
a  level  of  vision.     A  timely  sense  of  this  fact  enabled  me  the  other 
day  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  humiliation  unwittingly  adminis- 
tered to  me  and  one  of  my  colleagues  by  something  we  overheard. 
Some  cosmic  imp,  it  would  seem,  had  so  arranged  coincidences  that 
for  once  we  were  privileged  to  see  ourselves  as  others  saw  us. 
We  entered  a  store  in  a  neighboring  town  just  in  time  to  hear  a 
couple  of  laboring  men  discussing  our  occupation.     "Now  these 
'ere  perfessors,"  said  one,  "have  a  soft  job;  they  git  good  pay, 
and  wear  good  clothes  (evidently  it  was  some  other  professor  he 
had  seen),  and  live  in  nice  houses,  and — "  "Yes,"  interrupted 
the  other,  "and  they  do  d —  little  for  it."    There  we  had  it,  you 
see;  unlike  Burke,  our  laborer  was  able  to  draw  an  indictment 
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against  a  whole  class.  One  can  imagine  with  what — smiles — of 
dismay  and  shame  we  left  the  store.  Mister  Moriarty,  another 
man  of  the  same  class,  reduced  the  matter  to  more  definite  terms 
and  without  the  bitter  touch.  "The  difference,"  he  used  to  say, 
"between  a  la-ab'rin'  man  an'  a  perfessor  is  that  a  la-ab'rin' 
man  wurrks  eigh-ht  hours  a  day  an'  gits  two  dollars  for  it,  an' 
a  perfessor  wurrks  two  hours  a  day  an'  gits  eigh-ht  dollars  for  it. " 
Here  is  the  philosophy  of  the  thing  in  a  nutshell.  It  all  lies  in  the 
mutual  relation  of  work  and  pay. 

Well,  we  can  go  a  little  way  with  our  workday  mates;  can 
in  fact  see  ourselves,  and  not  untruly,  with  their  eyes, —  until 
we  begin  to  define  terms.  Their  distinction  is  between  work 
that  shows  by  the  product  and  the  clock,  and  work — or  loafing — 
that  does  not.  The  professor  does  not  have  ditches  and  paper 
hanging  and  factory  wares  to  show  for  his  job;  sometimes  too, 
long  before  the  whistle  blows,  he  may  be  seen  walking  the  street 
or  playing  a  game  of  tennis.  Where  then  is  the  work.^^  And  yet 
somehow  he  manages  to  draw  wages;  Mister  Moriarty  would 
willingly  change  places  with  him  so  far  as  wages  are  concerned. 
That  is  the  part  of  his  job  that  shows;  it  happens  also  to  be  the 
part  that  specially  figures  in  the  laborer's  ideal.  And  to  him  there 
is  no  distinction  in  wages;  it  is  all  measured  by  dollars.  If  the 
professor  chooses  to  do  d —  little  (the  initial  stands  for  a  pecuUar 
pronunciation  of  decidedly)  for  his  wages,  that  is  rather  manage- 
ment than  sin;  the  laborer  himself  would  perhaps  shirk  on  such 
terms.  When  the  end  of  life  is  concentrated  in  the  pay  envelope 
the  problem  is  very  simple:  it  is  to  make  the  job  little  and  the 
wages  great.  It  would  be  invidious,  while  ignoring  the  intermix- 
ture of  better  motives,  to  speak  of  the  unions  that  seem  organ- 
ized on  that  principle.  And  yet  they  point  that  way;  their  ultimate 
logic  and  ideal — what  we  call  heaven — would  be  to  do  nothing, 
except  perhaps  own  real  estate  like  Astor  or  be  a  grafter,  and  roll 
in  wealth  and  pleasure.  That  would  mean  the  curse  of  labor 
banished,  and  wages — that  is  to  say,  dollars — raised  to  the  n^^ 
power. 

We  have  hinted  at  this  redurtio  ad  ultimatum  not  to  point  a 
reality  but  to  accentuate  how  far  short  our  laboring  friends  have 
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come  of  the  professor's  secret.  He  too  has  a  work,  albeit  un- 
measured by  the  clock  and  unable  to  count  its  wares ;  he  too  has 
wages  bigger  than  his  moderate  meed  of  dollars.  I  do  not  claim 
for  him  a  sphere  of  superfine  motive  where  the  question  of  liveli- 
hood and  distinction  does  not  count.  But  with  him  these,  in- 
stead of  being  the  end  to  be  secured  at  all  hazards,  are  hidden 
under  his  life's  real  object;  a  kind  of  culture  medium  wherein  the 
germs  of  his  ideal  may  develop  to  organism  and  power.  His 
work  is  rather  like  the  artist's  than  the  laborer's;  with  this  mark 
of  the  artist  nature,  that  it  obeys  a  secret  insight  and  aptitude 
in  which  the  question  of  wages  has  no  controlling  part.  A  creative 
ideal  exists  within  him,  to  which  he  conforms  his  resources  of  re- 
search and  training  and  skill.  He  loves  his  work  for  its  own  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  values  it  makes  available ;  we  may  describe 
him  as  Chaucer  described  his  Clerk: — 

"  Souninge  in  [tending  to]  moral  vertu  was  his  speche, 
And  gladly  wolde  lie  lerne,  and  gladly  teche." 

However  they  may  try  to  disguise  it — and  some  do — I  think  I 
may  say  this  of  my  esteemed  colleagues,  and  of  the  goodly  com- 
pany of  "these  here  professors"  throughout  the  land.  They  are 
both  learners  and  teachers,  with  the  conscience  and  the  rewards 
fitted  to  each  calling.  It  is  this  that  makes  their  work  and  life 
the  real  dynamic,  the  pulsing  heart  of  the  college. 

The  work  of  the  professor  gathers  round  two  focal  points, 
the  subject  and  the  student.  To  deal  efiiciently  with  both  is 
equally  vital  to  his  best  success,  but  of  course  proportions  and 
personalities  vary.  Some  critic,  indeed,  has  divided  professors 
into  two  classes:  those  who  know  their  subject,  and  those  who 
love  their  students ;  but  he  probably  had  in  mind  some  particularly 
one-sided  person  of  the  second  type,  whom  he  was  moved  to 
satirize  by  a  classification.  In  ideal,  however,  the  two  are  not  really 
separate,  however  the  balance  may  tip  toward  one  or  the  other; 
each  derives  some  of  its  best  values  from  its  complement.  To 
know  your  subject,  to  keep  it  full  and  vital  and  up  to  date,  is 
your  way  of  being  of  specific  service  to  yoiu*  student;  your  love, 
in  practical  application,  takes  that  shape.     To  love  your  student 
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is  to  love  also  his  scholarly  interests;  it  is  to  administer  the  severities 
and  reproofs  of  love  along  with  its  amenities,  and  this  in  the  pro- 
fessor's case  takes  the  mould  of  his  subject.  That  is  what  he  is 
here  for,  to  make  a  specific  type  of  learning  prevail. 

An  unspoken  demand  on  the  part  of  outsiders  is  that  the  pro- 
fessor should  profess.     It  is  perhaps  because  he  acts  and  talks 
in  a  way  "almost  human,"  like  men  that  work,  that  our  laborers 
are  moved  to  their  indictment.     If  he  always  wore  his  robe  and 
hood,  as  a  clergyman  wears  his  cassock,  they  would  be  much  Hke- 
lier  to  think  he  is,  as  they  say,  "  onto  his  job. "    They  do  not  reckon 
as  the  professor  does,  with  a  wholesome  tendency  and  sentiment 
of  the  times:  the  sincere  disposition  to  possess  rather  than  profess. 
This  sentiment  shows  itself  in  every  Une  of  life.    Men  were  never 
more  religious  than  they  are  now;  but  they  are  reluctant  to  display 
their  rehgion,  and  often  will  not  call  it  by  name.     Men  were  never 
more  imbued  with  good- will  and  philanthropy;  but  like  Charles 
Lamb,  they  want  "to  do  good  by  stealth  and  have  it  found  out 
by  accident."     Something  of  this  disposition  has  pervaded  the 
professorial  calhng.    The  professor  is  apt  to  wince  a  little  at  as- 
suming the  name;  he  does  not  display  his  academic  honors  and 
degrees;  he  is  slow  to  talk  shop.     It  is  a  movement  away  from 
the  academic  toward  the  all-men's  idiom,  toward  that  universal 
fellowship  which  breaks  up  the  confusion  of  tongues.     The  pro- 
fessor would  have  his  learning  manifest  not  in  word  but  in  power. 
If  he  always  used  abstruse  language,  talking  in  the  technical 
jargon  of  the  schools,  he  could  get  a  reputation  for  greater  erudi- 
tion; but  the  penetrativeness,  the  permeating  power,  the  dynamic, 
would  be  less.     And  it  is  not  the  reputation  of  learning  but  the 
reality  and  diffusion  of  it  that  the  modern  professor  has  at  heart. 

There  is  of  course  another  side  of  the  shield:  untoward  per- 
sonal traits,  weak  spots  in  the  scholarly  outfit  or  the  course, 
infelicities  of  mood  or  manner  to  which  every  professor  is  more 
or  less  subject.  Of  these  I  do  not  speak,  being  a  professor  myself; 
I  leave  it  to  the  students  to  discover.  They  mil,  be  sure  they  will, 
whether  they  insist  on  his  seeing  himself  as  they  see  him  or  not. 
On  the  whole  they  bear  with  us  pretty  well,  and  doubtless  over- 
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look  much.  There  are  not  many  classes  of  people  that  fall  into 
so  indulgent  hands  as  do  the  college  professors,  nor  many  whose 
rewards,  though  unseen,  are  so  genuine.  For  their  wages  are  not 
all  paid  at  the  home  office,  nor  does  their  job  stop  with  the  course 
or  the  class-room.  Give  them  the  wages  of  going  on,  in  the  truth 
they  love,  and  the  hearts — if  it  may  be — that  love  them. 


EVERY  public  speaker  knows  how  to  estimate  the  response  he 
elicits.  If  at  the  end  of  his  discourse  the  hearers  come  up 
in  shoals  saying,  "We  enjoyed  that  very  much,"  he  knows 
A  Young  Grad-  that  he  has  furnished  an  entertainment;  and 
mate  Echo  that  is  something,  though  it  may  fall  very  short 
of  his  desire.  The  inaugural  address  of  October  16  did  not  con- 
template that  kind  of  response.  It  would  not  do,  of  course,  to 
undervalue  it,  because  as  we  know  many  hearers  whom  an  address 
has  deeply  stirred  are  too  tongue-tied  to  put  their  appreciation 
into  words.  But  when  the  discourse  calls  forth  an  echo,  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  discourse  has  reached  its  aim;  the  hearer  or  reader 
has  made  its  sentiments  his  own.  And  a  peculiar  value  attaches 
to  the  echo  elicited  from  a  young  graduate,  because  an  old  era  of 
ideal  and  sentiment  has  closed  and  a  new  one,  different  and  per- 
haps revolutionary,  seems  to  be  opening.  It  is  the  tribute  of  the 
unsatisfactory  past  to  the  prophetic  present. 

I  HAD  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  young  graduate,  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  the  Inaugural  number  of  the  Quarterly, 
and  incidentally  enclosing  the  amount  of  next  year's  subscription. 
I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  who  he  was ;  further  than  to  say  he  was 
in  college  a  genial  fellow  whom  everybody  liked,  and  on  whom 
his  undergraduate  course  sat  very  lightly.  If  he  chances  to  read 
this  he  will  not  mind  my  saying  he  was  considerably  nearer  the 
"firing  line"  than  summa  cum  laude,  near  enough  perhaps  to  have 
a  sense  of  how  it  would  have  felt  to  be  graduated  prematurely. 
I  will  not  say,  however,  that  the  danger  was  ever  very  acute. 
Needless  to  say,  I  value  his  echo, — value  it  highly.     And  here  it  is. 

"I  was  especially  attracted,"  he  writes,  "to  two  paragraphs  in 
President  Meiklejohn's  inaugural  address,  and  with  your  permis- 
sion I  will  quote  them. 
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*"I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  inner  contradictoriness  of  the  demand  that 
we  have  faith  in  intelligence.  It  seems  to  mean,  as  it  is  so  commonly  made  to  mean, 
that  we  must  unintelligently  follow  intelligence,  that  we  must  ignorantly  pursue 
knowledge,  that  we  must  question  everything  except  the  business  of  asking  questions, 
that  we  think  about  everything  except  the  use  of  thinking  itself.  .  .  .  The  dic- 
tum. Have  faith  in  intelligence  is  so  true  that  it  constantly  threatens  to  become 
false.  Our  very  conviction  of  its  truth  compels  us  to  scrutinize  and  test  it  to  the 
end.' 

"'The  issue  is  not  between  practical  and  intellectual  aims  but  between  the  imme- 
diate and  the  remote  aim,  between  the  hasty  and  the  measured  procedure,  between 
the  demand  for  results  at  once  and  the  willingness  to  wait  for  the  best  results.  The 
intellectual  road  to  success  is  longer  and  more  roundabout  than  any  other,  but  they 
who  are  strong  and  willing  for  the  climbing  are  brought  to  higher  levels  of  achieve- 
ment than  they  could  possibly  have  attained  had  they  gone  straight  forward  in 
the  pathway  of  quick  returns.' 

"I  hope  all  you  people  continually  drum  these  doctrines  into 
every  student  in  Amherst,  not  only  throughout  their  Freshman 
year,  but  throughout  their  course.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  if  you  do,  it  will  make  a  lot  of  difference  in  the  course  they 
steer  after  being  graduated,  or  even  fired." 
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AMHERST'S  EXCELLENT   CHOICE 

RUSH   RHEES 

NO  student  of  Professor  Garman  can  free  himself  from  the 
habit  of  addressing  a  relentless  quo  warranto  to  every 
new  proposal  as  well  as  to  every  fixed  tradition. 

After  following  conservatively  the  common  educational  policies 
of  American  colleges,  reducing  step  by  step  the  demand  for  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  college,  and  in  a  measure  also  in 
entrance  requirements,  Amherst  College  has  now  declared  her 
purpose  to  insist  that  all  candidates  for  her  degrees  shall  follow  a 
course  of  studies  in  which  Latin  in  considerable  quantity,  and  by 
preference  also  Greek,  shall  have  an  essential  place.  Can  this 
declared  purpose  be  defended? 

There  are  a  few  devotees  of  learning  who  will  neither  ask  nor 
care  for  any  defense  of  this  new  policy.  They  love  the  older 
culture.  They  have  lamented  its  decline.  Amherst's  new  pur- 
pose is  wholly  welcome  to  them.  They  thank  God  and  take 
courage. 

If  however  the  Amherst  declaration  is  evidence  of  surrender  to 
tradition  by  the  modernists  on  her  faculty  and  board  of  trustees, 
it  will  signify  nothing  for  educational  progress.  For  no  duty  so 
clearly  rests  upon  those  who  shape  the  policy  of  our  colleges  as  the 
duty  of  making  education  serve  as  perfectly  as  possible  the  living 
needs  of  the  present  day  in  the  interest  of  the  future. 

But  Amherst's  sons  know  that  her  faculty  and  board  of  trustees 
are  not  worshippers  of  tradition.  And  Amherst's  sons  in  large 
numbers  hail  the  new  policy  as  a  step  in  advance,  taken  by  men 
wholly  modern  in  their  interest.  By  what  right  can  we  so  hail  a 
revival  of  emphasis  on  classical  studies  as  a  step  forward? 


The  glamour  which  surrounded  the  study  of  classical  literature 
in  the  great  days  following  the  Renaissance  has  suffered  almost 
total  eclipse;  for  something  revolutionary  has  happened  within 
the  last  hundred  years.     The  highly  educated  men  and  women 
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of  the  fifteenth  century  were  thrilled  by  the  discovery  of  the  won- 
der and  power  and  beauty  of  human  life  as  seen  in  the  attainments 
and  the  mightly  works  of  the  great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  writings  of  the  classic  time  which  that  first  generation  of 
eager  students  devoured  with  all  the  delight  of  new  discovery, 
challenged  them  to  press  forward  for  higher  attainments  of  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  life  than  they  had  before  dreamed  of.  For 
the  eager  spirits  of  that  time,  the  outlook  for  better  things  was  a 
look  backward  to  a  golden  age  a  return  of  wliich  would  fulfil  their 
highest  dream. 

For  four  centuries  this  glamour  of  the  golden  age  lingered  in  the 
minds  of  all  men  who  earnestly  desired  to  attain  their  intellectual 
birthright.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  a  revolutionary 
change  occurred.  The  new  birth  of  natural  science  opened  a  new 
door  before  the  eager  minds  of  men.  And  that  door  opened  not 
towards  the  golden  past,  for  the  great  men  of  the  past  had  found 
no  key  for  it.  It  opened  on  a  future  full  of  wonder,  fascinating 
with  the  promise  of  discovery  of  truth,  and  rich  with  the  allure- 
ment of  undreamed-of  power.  Small  wonder  then  if  this  new 
realm  of  truth  and  promise  usurped  the  dominion  over  eager  and 
adventurous  minds  which  in  the  earlier  Renaissance  time  had  been 
held  by  the  splendor  of  classical  literature. 

But  the  devotion  to  the  classics  which  our  grandfathers  knew 
was  something  different  from  that  thrilling  enthusiasm  which 
lighted  up  the  fives  of  the  men  of  the  Renaissance.  In  that  earlier 
time  Latin  Grammar  was  the  universal  tool  for  all  intellectual 
work,  whether  the  student  would  read  the  writings  of  the  Augustan 
age  of  Rome,  or  the  discussions  of  mediaeval  scholasticism,  or 
the  forbidden  mysteries  of  esoteric  alchemy.  Moreover  they 
who  sought  the  Greek  teachers  recently  come  from  f aUen  Constanti- 
nople learned  Greek  grammar  simply  as  a  means  for  delightful 
fellowship  with  masters  of  Greek  literature.  With  our  grand- 
fathers it  was  otherwise.  The  classical  writings  which  that  first 
generation  of  eager  students  hailed  with  the  delight  of  new  dis- 
covery, thousands  among  the  later  generations  worried  through  as 
exercise  books  for  drill  in  grammatical  rules  and  lexical  usage. 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  when  the  light  of  the  new  renaissance  of 
modern  science  broke  on  the  intellectual  world,  the  struggle  between 
traditional  devotion  to  the  older  culture  and  modernism  in  edu- 
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cation  resulted  in  the  surrender  step  by  step  of  the  dominion 
which  classical  studies  had  possessed,  until  today  some  lament 
and  others  almost  boast  that  in  our  American  public  schools 
Greek  has  been  practically  abandoned  while  Latin  seems  to  be 
going  the  same  way — and  by  consequence  classical  studies  in  our 
colleges  seem  destined  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  exceptional  few. 

But  several  other  things  have  happened  since  the  birth  of  modern 
learning  in  the  last  century.  One  of  them  is  a  new  method  or 
emphasis  in  classical  study.  Grammatical  and  lexical  training 
a  student  of  any  foreign  language  must  have,  even  as  a  chemist 
must  be  at  home  with  his  test-tubes,  reagents,  and  balances.  But 
the  abstraction  which  draws  youth  to  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  today  is  a  living  force,  not  simply  a  tradition.  The  use  of 
that  great  literature  as  a  drill  book  has  given  place  to  its  use  as  a 
means  for  understanding  a  great  people.  Hence  art,  archaeology, 
the  history  of  states  and  of  social  customs,  are  all  called  into  service 
by  the  teacher,  to  enable  the  students  to  find  in  the  classical  writ- 
ings the  pulsing  of  that  life  to  the  greatness  of  which  those  writings 
have  given  immortal  expression. 

Another  thing  that  has  happened  is  a  cleaving  of  thought  con- 
cerning the  method  by  which  modern  science  wins  her  discoveries. 
It  is  the  boast  of  science  that  it  is  a  study  of  facts  as  distinct  from 
dogmatic  theories  about  facts.  But  it  is  more.  Men  have  learned 
that  facts  can  be  known  only  in  the  light  of  their  origin.  Science 
is  therefore  preeminently  a  study  of  origins.  The  scientific 
method  is  really  another  name  for  the  historic  method. 

Thirdly — science  is  teaching  with  strong  insistence  the  necessity 
of  cooperation  between  all  workers  in  any  field  of  science,  if  prog- 
ress and  discovery  are  to  be  made.  No  man  can  work  in  inde- 
pendence of  those  who  have  preceded  him.  Hence  each  serious 
student  inquires  what  others  have  done  in  his  field  before  start- 
ing his  own  investigations,  lest  he  waste  time  and  money  in  search- 
ing laboriously  for  what  another  may  have  already  found. 

II 

These  three  things  all  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  awakening  a  wholly  modern  interest  in  classical 
studies,  and  in  the  following  way. 
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The  outstanding  fact  in  contemporary  American  college  and 
university  life  is  the  preference  shown  by  students  for  courses  in 
political  and  social  science.  These  most  modern  studies  now 
fill  eager  youth  with  the  same  glow  of  enthusiasm  which  classical 
literature  kindled  for  the  men  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  which 
later  thrilled  the  early  devotees  of  natural  science. 

Preeminently  essential  for  students  of  social  and  political  science 
is  the  developed  scientific  method  of  the  study  of  facts  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  their  origin.  Equally  necessary  for  such  students  is 
the  scientific  habit  of  cooperation  with  all  earlier  workers  in  the 
same  field.  Just  because  the  forward  outlook  of  the  modern 
mind  is  eagerly  expectant  of  the  new  and  better  things  which  the 
future  may  disclose,  the  student  of  politics  and  social  organization 
needs  the  balance  of  judgment  and  the  clarifying  of  ideals  which 
such  scientific  thoroughness  alone  can  give.  Otherwise  he  is  in 
the  plight  of  the  chemist  who  would  seek  to  make  synthetic  com- 
pounds before  he  has  mastered  the  analysis  of  the  substances  he 
is  using,  and  without  inquiring  concerning  the  results  obtained 
by  other  workers  in  his  field  as  reported  for  him  in  the  chemical 
journals. 

Now  the  origins  of  our  Western  civilization  are  to  be  found 
largely  in  the  pohtical  and  social  life  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Greek 
and  Roman  statesmen  also  are  the  earliest  masters  in  the  field 
which  our  young  men  are  now  eagerly  pushing  into.  Their  experi- 
ments have  momentous  significance  for  our  later  efforts  for  the 
development  of  a  better  state  and  more  ideal  social  organization. 
Other  influences  and  other  masters  there  are,  which  must  be 
knowai  if  our  origins  are  to  be  understood  and  our  efforts  are  to  be 
intelligent, — most  significantly  Hebrew  and  Teutonic  influences 
and  statesmen.  But  the  most  important  Hebrew  contributions 
have  come  to  us  through  Greek  channels,  and  early  Teutonic  life 
is  described  for  us  only  in  Latin  sources.  In  vain,  therefore,  will 
our  young  men  press  into  the  study  of  our  views  and  sciences,  if 
their  education  has  left  them  incapable  of  knowing  at  first  hand 
the  origins  of  modern  life,  and  the  great  experiments  in  civiliza- 
tion which  are  preserved  for  us  in  the  treasure  house  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature. 

The  need  for  such  adequate  knowledge  of  political  and  social 
origins  and  experiments  is  not  the  concern  of  those  young  men 
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alone  who  purpose  to  be  specialists  in  political  or  social  science. 
Just  because  ours  is  a  government  of  the  people,  it  is  of  highest 
concern  that  the  people  as  a  whole  should  be  leavened  by  the 
influence  of  educated  men,  who  will  judge  of  political  policies 
and  social  programs  with  that  sanity  and  intelligence  which  can 
come  only  from  knowledge  of  the  origins  whence  our  present  life 
has  sprung,  and  from  familiarity  with  the  outcome  of  the  myriad 
experiments  of  those  who  have  preceded  us  in  the  effort  to  estab- 
lish democracy  on  a  stable  basis.  At  a  time  when  many  are 
impatient  of  the  demand  that  our  people  study  calmly  the  pro- 
posals political  and  social  which  we  are  asked  to  approve,  there  is 
reason  to  rejoice  in  a  deliberate  purpose  to  increase  the  number  of 
young  citizens  who  will  be  without  excuse  if  they  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  an  unscientific  spirit. 

Ill 

The  emancipation  of  young  men  from  the  snares  of  superficial 
judgment  and  undisciplined  opinions  is  important  not  only  for 
their  life  as  citizens.  The  time  seems  ripe  for  such  prophet  voice 
as  Matthew  Arnold  raised  against  the  critics  of  culture,  at  the 
time  when  the  struggle  of  the  modernists  with  traditionalists  in 
education  was  at  its  height.  No  one  ever  held  in  greater  con- 
tempt than  he  did  the  spurious  culture  which  consists  in  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  polite  literature,  possessed  with  a  treasury  of 
apt  quotations  for  parade  on  favorable  occasions.  He  saw  and 
declared  that  culture  is  "a  study  of  perfection,"  that  its  great 
aim  is  "the  aim  of  setting  ourselves  to  ascertain  what  perfection 
is  and  to  make  it  prevail,"  and  that  culture  seeks  "the  determina- 
tion of  this  question  through  all  the  voices  of  human  experience — 
of  art,  science,  poetry,  philosophy,  history,  as  well  as  of  religion, 
in  order  to  give  a  greater  fulness  and  certainty  to  its  solution."^ 

These  words  are  no  reactionary's  plea.  They  are  wholly 
modern  in  character.  For  the  focus  of  scientific  interest  now 
throws  its  brightest  light  on  man's  life  and  our  human  concerns, 
while  still  holding  in  the  field  of  good  illumination  those  inquiries 
concerning  extra-human  nature  in  which  the  earlier  triumphs 
of  science  were  won. 

1  Culture  and  Anarchj',  p.  10. 
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Nor  is  there  in  the  words  any  narrowness  of  the  prejudiced 
classicist — all  the  voices  of  the  human  experience.  How  they 
ring  out  from  every  side,  from  every  land,  from  every  time !  But 
so  long  as  poets  and  orators,  philosophers  and  jurists  have  aught 
to  say  to  youth  eager  to  learn  wherein  human  perfection  consists, 
and  how  to  make  it  prevail,  Sophocles  and  Horace,  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Seneca  and  Justinian  have  a 
message  which  aspiring  youth  should  hear. 

Moreover  it  is  difficult  adequately  to  estimate  the  influence  on 
our  American  life  at  this  time  of  manifold  readjustments  of  habits 
and  ideals,  which  would  be  exerted  by  a  community  of  students  all 
of  whom  were  of  necessity  more  or  less  familiar  with  those  mighty 
voices.  They  would  breathe  in  college  an  atmosphere  in  which 
fine  ideals  and  careful  judgments,  and  exalted  thoughtfulness 
upon  all  human  questions,  individual  and  social,  would  flourish. 
They  would  go  out  thence  with  a  wholesome  leaven  into  an  intense 
and  often  turgid  life. 

IV 

I  met  a  sophomore  going  to  his  class  one  winter  morning  not 
long  since,  and  asked  him  what  his  next  hour's  subject  was.  He 
answered,  "Plato."  Congratulating  him,  I  asked  what  work  of 
Plato  he  was  reading.  The  "Apology,"  he  rephed.  Pressed  fur- 
ther he  confessed  that  he  was  pursuing  his  study  with  great  delight. 
To  another  question  he  answered  that  his  reading  of  Horace  the 
preceding  term  was  the  happiest  work  he  had  ever  done.  Such 
enthusiasm  aroused  my  interest,  and  I  inquired  what  he  meant 
to  do  after  completing  his  college  course.  "I  am  going  into  busi- 
ness," he  said,  "and  my  father  and  brothers  think  I  am  a  fool  to 
spend  so  much  time  on  these  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  but  I  like 

itr 

That  young  man  has  discovered  another  and  an  adequate  reason 
for  the  continued  encouragement  of  classical  studies  in  our  colleges. 
He  is  not  the  child  of  a  home  of  unusual  culture.  His  delight  in 
Horace  and  Plato  was  no  special  and  happy  inheritance.  He  had 
simply  found  the  thrill  of  joy  in  the  fellowship  which  any  man  may 
have  who  will  seek  it  with  the  choicest  masters  of  high  thought  and 
hterary  art.  The  joy  he  was  experiencing,  moreover,  was  not  the 
indulgence  of  a  passing  mood.     He  was  laying  up  for  himself  a 
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treasure  of  delight,  of  resource,  of  diversion  when  cares  may  press, 
of  joyful  comradeship  with  humanity's  choicest  spirits.  This  will 
be  his  inalienable  possession  so  long  as  he  will  claim  it.  No  out- 
ward circumstance  can  rob  him  of  it — whether  he  find  the  rewards 
of  prosperity  or  spend  dull  days  in  dreary  drudgery.  The  friend- 
ship of  the  world's  master  spirits  has  been  opened  to  him.  He  is 
unspeakably  enriched  thereby. 

That  exalted  fellowship  is  not  confined  to  readers  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  it  is  seriously  curtailed  for  men  who  know  only  modern 
languages.  The  artistic  and  philosophical  dominion  of  the  great 
classic  writers  is  simply  an  evidence  of  their  preeminent  fitness  to 
survive.  No  conspiracy  holds  them  in  their  high  estate!  Their 
assured  masterhood  in  the  brotherhood  of  letters  is  the  strongest 
plea  for  holding  wide  the  door  of  opportunity  for  young  men  of 
today  to  enter  into  spiritual  fellowship  with  them. 

V 

Therefore  Amherst's  sons  rejoice  in  the  policy  she  has  adopted. 
Not  every  college  is  free  to  choose  its  work  and  limit  its  undertak- 
ing. A  college  must  serve  its  constituency — though  without  subser- 
viency! Many  a  locality  has  local  needs  wliich  a  college  within 
its  borders  must  recognize  as  carrying  imperious  obligation.  Clas- 
sical learning  must  often,  if  not  indeed  generally,  be  made  to  com- 
pete for  student  preference  with  modern  science  pure  as  well  as 
applied,  and  with  exclusively  modern  literature.  Amherst  has 
an  independence  enjoyed  by  only  a  few  others  of  our  American 
colleges.  Seated  in  happy  academic  isolation  upon  her  lovely  New 
England  hill,  and  drawing  thither  her  students  from  the  whole 
breadth  of  our  wide  land,  she  is  free  to  choose  what  constituency 
she  will  serve,  and  what  type  of  culture  she  will  offer  to  the  youth 
who  seek  her  instruction.  And  she  has  chosen  the  better  part! 
In  the  modern  world  and  of  it,  she  sets  herself  to  train  that  modern 
world's  youth  to  heed  all  the  voices  of  our  human  experience,  to 
enter  the  choice  and  happy  fellowship  of  the  master  spirits  of  our 
humanity,  and  to  carry  out  into  the  busy  life  of  the  hurrying  world 
that  calmness  of  thought,  that  intelligence  of  judgment,  that 
clarity  of  vision,  which  are  begotten  in  a  man  who  understands  our 
modern  life  in  the  light  of  its  origins,  and  who  judges  novel  policies 
and  proposals  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  past. 
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VI 

Lovers  of  Anilierst,  rejoicing  in  the  part  she  has  chosen  to  per- 
form in  the  large  task  of  American  education,  hail  with  gladness 
her  new  President.  We  rejoice  in  his  youth,  with  its  endowment 
of  energy  and  optimism  and  determination.  We  rejoice  in  his 
training  and  experience,  and  in  his  demonstrated  endowment  with 
the  rare  power  of  influence  over  young  men.  A  disciple  of  the 
world's  great  seers  of  visions,  familiar  with  the  varied  voices  of 
human  experience,  and  an  earnest  apostle  of  the  life  of  the  spirit, 
he  comes  to  Amherst  at  an  auspicious  time. 

Before  him  and  before  the  college  which  he  has  been  called  to 
serve  a  future  of  alluring  promise  opens.  To  both,  Amherst's 
sons  pledge  loyal  support,  hearty  and  patient  good-will,  and  en- 
thusiastic confidence. 

The  University  of  Rochester, 
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POEMS 

GARRETT   W.    THOMPSON 

A  SONNET  TO  AMHERST  COLLEGE 

The  village  sleeps,  and  colorless  day's  tide 
To  darkness  ebbs,  save  here  and  there  a  light 
To  watch  heaven's,  while  agloom  upon  her  height, 

Wrapt  in  the  purple  of  her  power  and  pride, 

Our  college  stands;  yet  bright  indeed  and  wide 
The  sweep  of  all  she  was  and  is  to  sight 
Of  those  who  see  from  the  madding  world  aright 

Her  worth: — ^the  trees  which  down  the  years  have  sighed 

And  Sibyl-like  their  leaves  prophetic  sown 
O'er  paths  which  echo  still  the  earnest  plod 

Of  feet  gone  forth  to  service  and  renown; 

Each  hall  where  truth  has  reigned;  the  hallow'd  sod,. 

And  on  its  crest  that  noble  fane  of  stone, 

Whose  spire,  symbolic,  reaches  up  toward  God. 


I  breathed  a  prayer  upon  the  wind 
And  bade  God  speed  it  to  its  fold; 
I  wondered  if  it  reached  your  heart. 
But,  love,  you  never  told. 

I  named  a  riddle  to  your  heart: 
What  thing  so  soft  within  the  breast 
Can  wound  beyond  the  power  to  heal? 
But,  love,  you  never  guessed. 

I  dropt  a  kiss  with  fond  intent 
To  grace  the  tresses  of  your  head. 
I  thought  perhaps  you'd  find  it  there, 
But,  love,  you  never  said. 

I  lived  a  night  of  tears,  a  day 

Of  changeless  gray — and  all  for  you; 

I  wore  the  ashes  of  dead  hopes. 

But,  love,  you  never  knew. 
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A  LOST  CITY  OF  THE  ETRUSCANS 

ARTHUR   H.    BAXTER 

Fanno   i   sepolcri   tutto   il   loco   varo. 

— Dante.     Inferno,  IX,  115. 

THE  more  one  lives  in  Italy  the  more  one  realizes  what  an 
inexhaustible  field  it  offers  to  the  student  of  art,  archae- 
ology, history  and  literature.  I  recall  spending  an  entire 
week  in  Rome  visiting  early  Christian  basilicas,  four  or  five  a  day. 
I  have  pleasant  memories  of  days  passed  in  following  the  footsteps 
of  Dante  at  Rimini,  Ravenna,  Lucca  and  in  the  Casentino,  where 
the  names  Romena,  Poppi,  Consuma  recall  visions  of  the  Counts 
Guido  and  of  Mastro  Adamo. 

Last  summer,  in  company  with  a  friend,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  make  a  long-projected  tour  through  central  Italy  studying 
Etruscan  sites  and  remains.  The  Etruscans  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Romans  as  the  Mycenseans  and  early  races  of 
Greece  do  to  the  Greeks.  These  forerunners  of  the  Romans  are 
an  interesting  and  strange  people;  with  their  twelve  Great  Gods, 
their  worship  of  the  "shrouded  deities,"  their  Pelasgic  walls, 
their  wonderful  tombs  and  their  luxurious  habits.  The  origin  of 
the  Etruscans  has  been  variously  assigned  to  the ,  Phoenicians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Lydians,  the  Basques,  the  Egyptians  and  even 
to  the  Hyksos  of  Egypt. 

Their  language  has  remained  in  large  part  a  mystery,  long 
after  the  Rosetta  stone  has  solved  the  riddle  of  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt.  The  Latin  tongue  helped  scholars  in  reading  Oscan, 
but  Latin  has  aided  little  in  solving  the  origin  of  this  language; 
which  calls  "aquila"  "antar, "  "princeps"  "lucumo, "  "dominus" 
"lar,"  "equus"  "damnus,"  "currus"  "gapos,"  and  "falco" 
"capys":  a  language  which  fashions  the  letter  M  in  three  ways, 
the  letters  S  and  N  in  four,  @  and  T  in  five,  a  language  whose 
alphabet  lacks  the  Greek  letters  B,  T,  A,  H,  '^,  H,  O  and  H. 

The  Etruscans  were  described  by  the  Greeks  as  pirates  and 
debauchees,  by  the  Romans  as  sluggards  and  gluttons.  Yet 
they  were  a  people  who  acquired  eminence  in  navigation,  in  agri- 
culture and  in  medicine,  and  who  in  astronomy,  achieved  sufiicient 
perfection  to  fix  the  duration  of  the  year  at  three  hundred  and 
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sixty-five  days,  five  hours  and  forty  minutes.  The  contents  of 
their  tombs,  especially  their  mirrors,  jewelry  and  painted  vases, 
prove  their  skill  in  the  arts,  while  in  the  social  position  which 
they  assigned  to  women  they  were  in  advance  of  the  Greeks.  In 
Etruria  woman  took  her  place  at  the  table  at  her  husband's  side, 
and  numerous  sarcophagi  prove  to  us  that  in  her  grave  she  was 
honored  with  a  splendor  equal  to  that  of  her  lord. 

In  oiu"  wanderings  we  went  as  far  south  as  Viterbo,  visiting 
many  Etruscan  sites  on  oiu*  way,  and  many  museums  of  remains; 
which  intensified  our  interest  in  the  civilization  of  this  mysterious 
people.  The  country  round  Viterbo,  however,  is  particularly 
rich  in  antiquities,  and  is  the  best  town  from  which  to  visit  the 
sites  of  many  vanished  Etruscan  towns.  Near  here  lie  Sutri, 
Ferento,  Bomarzo,  Castel  d'Asso,  Norchia,  Bieda.  The  district 
bounded  by  the  Ciminian  mountain  on  the  west,  Soracte  on  the 
east,  the  Tiber  on  the  north,  and  the  road  leading  from  Rome 
to  Sutri  and  Vetralla  (the  ancient  Via  Cassia)  on  the  south  was 
until  recently  unexplored  territory  to  archaeologists.  Much  of 
it  still  remains  to  be  explored.  It  is  a  tract  of  country  beautiful 
and  rich;  an  undulating  surface  covered  with  gnarled  oaks  and 
giant  chestnuts,  full  of  sunny  glades  and  shady  dells,  reminding 
one  of  some  landscapes  of  Salvator  Rosa.  Here  is  the  great  Etrus- 
can plain,  prolific  mother  of  cities  famous  before  Rome  was. 

Since  these  Etruscan  sites  lie  at  distances  varying  from  five 
to  twenty-five  miles  from  Viterbo,  a  rapid  mode  of  conveyance 
was  imperative,  both  on  account  of  the  heat  and  because  of  lack 
of  accommodation  in  the  neighboring  villages.  Signor  Giordano, 
the  cultured  and  courteous  hotel  proprietor,  procured  for  us  a 
Fiat  car,  and  informed  us  of  the  recently  discovered  Etruscan 
necropolis  at  San  Giuliano,  unknown  to  George  Dennis.  He  also 
furnished  us  with  a  guide,  the  most  worthy  Domenico  Ciarlante, 
lately  employed  by  Professor  Melani  of  Florence  in  his  excava- 
tions. We  started  at  ten,  our  guide,  armed  with  a  gun,  sitting 
beside  the  chauffeur.  We  rode  rapidly  to  Vetralla,  nine  miles 
distant,  which  lies  at  the  western  base  of  the  Ciminian,  and  on  to 
Bieda,  some  five  miles  farther.  It  was  a  glorious  ride.  Whenever 
the  road  climbed  to  some  eminence  we  caught  glimpses  of  those 
wonderful  and  varied  panoramas  which  lend  such  charm  to  Italy. 
We  were  midway  between  Umbria  and  the  Mediterranean.     To 
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the  west  the  Maremma  spread  beneath  us  toward  Civitavecchia, 
and  the  horizon  was  broken  by  the  dark-crested  Ciminian  and 
crowned  by  distant  wooded  Apennines.  The  rolhng  Campagna 
lay  before  us,  redeemed  from  its  customary  bareness  by  deep 
ravines,  narrow  glens  and  patches  of  wood. 

As  the  eye  swept  over  its  bare,  sea-Hke  surface  it  passed  over 
the  site  of  many  a  city  renowned  in  the  early  history  of  Rome, 
but  now  in  utter  desolation.  Bieda  (the  ancient  Blera),  is  a  squalid 
innless  village  of  some  eight  hundred  souls.  Leaving  the  town  we 
traversed  the  site  of  Etruscan  Bieda,  descended  a  steep  cliff,  and 
examined  the  Etruscan  bridge,  a  splendid  construction  consisting 
of  a  single  round  arch  forty  feet  in  height,  spanning  a  stream  now 
nearly  dry.  The  masonry  is  massive.  No  mortar  was  used  by 
these  master-builders  who  taught  the  Romans  so  much  about 
construction. 

All  round  Bieda  the  cliffs  are  honey-combed  with  Etruscan  tombs, 
their  black,  rectangular  openings  being  visible  from  a  great  distance. 
Now  they  are  bare  of  contents.  They  have  stood  for  so  many 
centuries  open  and  dismantled,  the  haunts  of  the  fox  and  the 
snake,  that  no  traces  of  the  ancient  dead  are  now  visible.  Through 
the  ages  it  has  been  the  fate  of  these  tombs  to  be  rifled  by  Roman 
and  Hun,  by  Pagan  robbers  and  Christian  archaeologists.  Bandits 
use  them  as  hiding  places,  peasants  as  wine-cellars,  pigsties  or 
cattle-stalls.  Their  very  sarcophagi  are  used  as  troughs  or  mangers. 
After  visiting  a  large  conical  tomb  with  truncated  top,  hewn 
from  the  rock,  below  the  village,  we  left  Bieda  and  rode  on  some 
miles  as  far  as  the  road  would  take  us,  and  then  continued  on 
foot  in  the  burning  sun.  We  crossed  immense  fields  of  stubble 
which  reflected  the  sun's  glare  with  unpleasant  intensity.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  such  immense  fields  in  Italy.  No  human  habita- 
tion was  visible,  not  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen.  It  did  not 
seem  as  though  we  were  approaching  anything  that  resembled  even 
remotely  the  site  of  an  Etruscan  town;  but  suddenly  the  bare 
plain  ceased  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  beyond  the  void  I 
saw  a  plateau  of  rock  terminating  in  a  promontory  at  the  junction 
of  two  deep  ravines. 

The  site  of  this  nameless  Etruscan  city  is  one  common  to  the 
volcanic  district.  Towns  stood  on  the  level  of  the  plains,  yet 
were  protected  by  nature,  being  surrounded  by  ravines  created 
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under  volcanic  action.  These  ravines  form  natural  entrench- 
ments of  great  depth  round  the  promontories  of  rock  on  which 
the  towns  were  built.  Sutri,  Bieda,  Caere,  Veii  and  Falerii  were 
constructed  on  such  sites.  The  limit  of  the  town  was  therefore 
circumscribed,  its  extension  prevented  by  the  steep  cliffs  forming 
its  natural  fortifications.  Judging  from  the  neighboring  sites 
of  Bieda,  Castel  d'  Asso  and  Norchia,  this  town,  which  I  will  call 
San  GiuUano,  cannot  have  had  the  importance  of  cities  such  as 
Veii  or  Tarquinii.  Its  circumference  can  hardly  have  been  greater 
than  a  mile  and  a  half,  which  marks  it  as  a  city  of  minor  impor- 
tance in  the  Etruscan  league. 

I  was  deeply  interested  by  what  I  saw  at  San  Giuliano.  Heat 
and  fatigue  were  forgotten.  We  were  alone  in  a  deep  solitude. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  this  could  be  Italy.  I  was  more  impressed 
by  this  vanished  Etruscan  city  than  by  Akbar's  abandoned  town 
of  Fatepur-Sikri.  Surprise  followed  on  surprise.  We  descended 
into  the  ravine  by  a  steep,  narrow  passage  down  which  the  Etrus- 
cans had  cut  steps.  The  passage  was  closed  far  above  our  heads 
by  an  immense  boulder  of  granite  which  some  cataclysm  of 
nature  had  placed  in  this  position. 

We  next  made  our  way  along  the  ravine  skirting  one  side  of 
the  city  bordered  by  its  precipitous  cliffs.  Presently  we  noted 
many  tombs  in  the  cliff  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glen,  cavernous 
chambers  with  doorways,  Egyptian-like,  broader  at  bottom  than 
at  top.  The  Etruscans  buried  their  dead  close  to  the  city,  some- 
times up  to  the  very  gates,  but  rarely  within  the  city  walls. 

To  those  to  whom  an  Etruscan  necropolis  is  a  novel  spectacle 
such  a  scene  is  calculated  to  produce  a  lasting  impression.  The 
solemnity  of  the  burial-place  of  generations  long  passed  away, 
their  black,  empty  sepulchres,  sole  memorials  of  a  civilization 
extinct,  — all  this  invites  reflection.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
seclusion,  the  silence  and  a  sense  of  desolation  caused  by  the 
absence  of  any  sign  of  human  beings.  Very  beautiful,  also,  was 
the  vegetation.  The  bed  of  the  ravine  was  thickly  underwooded 
with  tamarisk,  laurestinus,  lentiscus,  myrtle,  dwarf  cork-trees 
and  numerous  shrubs,  growing  in  extravagant  luxuriance,  and 
intertwined  with  ivy,  vines,  honeysuckle  and  parasitical  plants 
of  various  kinds.  In  places  we  had  to  force  our  way  through  in 
a  manner  which  reminded  me  of  the  "maquis"  of  Corsica.      Amid 
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this  deep  hollow,  with  its  green  carpet,  a  stream  bursts  from  a 
dark  gorge,  and  meanders  down  the  valley  to  join  the  Tiber. 

The  cliff-walls  of  San  Giuhano  are  at  one  point  riddled  with 
black  doorways  leading  into  spacious  tombs.  It  is  a  street  of 
sepulchres.  The  "Tomba  della  Regina, "  so  called,  is  the  most 
magnificent.  Here  the  entire  rock-wall  has  been  smoothed  down 
by  cutting,  and  deep  border-mouldings  have  been  incised.  In 
another  place  the  tombs  are  in  several  layers,  one  above  the  other. 
Ciarletta  pointed  out  one  tomb,  however,  which  had  not  been 
wholly  rifled.  It  was  now  covered  over  with  soil,  for  protection, 
but  it  contained  several  fine  sarcophagi  recently  discovered  by 
Professor  Melani. 

At  one  spot  where  there  is  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  rock  forming 
a  passage  to  the  citadel  above,  Ciarletta  showed  us  on  the  wall 
a  picture  of  a  stag  attacked  by  a  dog,  deeply  cut  in  the  rock  wall 
with  an  intaglio  of  at  least  one  inch.  The  drawing  is  some  five  feet 
in  length,  and  is  a  most  realistic  depiction  of  a  hunting  scene  in  the 
days  when  large-antlered  stags  roamed  at  the  base  of  the  Cimin- 
ian,  a  mountain  whose  forests,  we  are  told,  Fabius  was  the  first 
to  penetrate. 

A  little  farther  we  came  to  a  sewer  cut  through  the  solid  rock 
from  the  city  above,  at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees.  The  cleanliness 
and  health  of  Etruscan  towns  was  ensured  by  a  system  of  sewerage 
illustrated  at  Rome  by  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  We  had  seen  drains 
similar  to  this  one  in  the  walls  of  Cortona  and  in  the  cliffs  of  Orvieto. 
They  are  to  be  found  beneath  the  walls  of  almost  every  Etruscan 
city  in  the  "tufo"  district  where  the  rock  admitted  of  easy  ex- 
cavation. 

At  another  point  on  the  travertine  crags  we  saw  smooth  rocks 
whose  squared  faces  bore  marks  of  man's  handiwork.  Here  doors 
were  reproduced  in  bas-relief.  Such  doors  are  called  "sagoma, " 
and  may  have  symbolized  the  passage  of  souls  into  the  next  life. 
Sometimes  they  are  found  on  the  side  of  a  tomb  or  round  its  door- 
way.   At  their  foot  the  Etruscans  were  wont  to  place  offerings. 

What  we  found  so  attractive  at  San  Giuliano  was  the  mingling 
of  art  and  nature,  crumbUng  walls  carved  by  man  and  draped 
with  the  richest  vegetation.  Masses  of  grey  and  yellow  tufo, 
colored  with  white  and  gray  lichens,  were  tapestried  with  ivy  and 
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crowned  with  a  diadem  of  trees,  ilexes  and  cypresses,  which  im- 
parted to  the  scene  a  touch  of  mystery  and  gloom. 

At  length  our  circuit  of  the  ravines  of  San  Giuliano  was  com- 
pleted. Of  the  city  on  the  plateau,  not  a  house,  not  a  ruin,  not 
one  stone  upon  another  remains  to  tell  one  that  a  prosperous  city 
formerly  occupied  this  site.  The  town  lives  not  in  the  pages 
of  history.  Even  its  name  is  lost.  Its  tombs  mock  their  very 
purpose,  failing  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  former  inmates. 
Tarquinii  has  left  but  a  vestige  of  her  former  greatness.  Of  Fescen- 
nium,  Cortuosa,  Contenebra  the  very  site  is  lost.  At  Ferento 
there  remains  but  the  ruin  of  a  theater.  Veii,  once  the  most  power- 
ful, the  most  wealthy  city  of  the  Etruscan  league,  has  crumbled 
to  dust.  Fidenae,  Falerii,  Nepete,  Sutrium,  what  are  they  now 
but  the  shadow  of  a  name.''  Truly  the  glory  has  departed  from 
Etruria;  but  such  relics  as  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii,  the  Francois 
vase,  the  spendid  jewelry,  the  massive  walls,  still  bear  splendid 
witness  to  the  skill,  the  taste,  the  magnificience,  and  the  energy 
of  the  former  inhabitants  of  this  land. 
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POEMS 


WILLIAM   L.    CORBIN 


TO  A  SONG  SPARROW  THAT   RETURNED   NORTH 
IN  MroWINTER 

New  comer  from  the  South,  what  songs  are  these 

Thou  pourest  on  the  morning  from  the  bough 
Beneath  my  window? — winter  melodies 

So  ravishing  I  never  heard  till  now. 
They  do  not  tell  of  orange-groves  and  palms, 

Or  mocking-birds  atilt  in  leafy  dawns, 
Or  cotton  fields,  or  lowly  plaintive  psalms, 

Or  languid  hours  of  ease  on  moonlit  lawns. 
They  speak  of  rainy  skies  and  new-born  streams. 

Of  ferns  and  violets  and  daffodils, 
Of  orioles  and  bees,  and  lovers'  dreams 

Awake  upon  the  summits  of  the  hills. 
Sweet  singer,  tarry  on  my  bough,  and  bring 

My  heart  each  winter  morn  a  breath  of  spring. 

Wordsworth 

A  rapture  ran  among  the  hills  once  more. 

The  cuckoo's  voice  was  wandering  up  the  fell. 
The  daffodils  were  nodding  in  the  dell. 

And  all  the  world  a  birthday-beauty  wore 

When  you  embarked  from  the  eternal  shore. 

You  played  and  dreamed  through  childhood's  happy  spelU 
But  grew  more  wise  with  years  and  chose  to  dwell 

Upon  the  scenes  about  your  cottage  door; 

Until  you  come  to  know  and  love  mankind 
And  all  the  forms  of  loveliness  that  lie 

Lavished  in  nature,  and,  ere  long,  to  find 
In  them  the  same  great  Presence  of  the  sky 

You  knew  before  —  when  lo!  that  splendid  throng 

Kindled  your  meditations  into  song. 
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BROWN'S   GIFT  TO  AMHERST 

WALTER  GOODNOW  EVERETT 

IF  any  justification  of  such  a  title  be  needed,  it  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  devoted,  fearless,  and  clear-headed 
leader  is  of  greater  value  to  a  college  than  a  large  gift  to  its 
material  resources.  Especially  is  this  true  at  a  time  when  confusion 
prevails  with  regard  to  educational  ideals,  when  the  old  and  the 
new  are  contending  for  possession  of  the  field,  and  when  a  sound 
philosophy  of  education  is  the  rarest  of  possessions.  But  it  is 
essential  to  the  nature  of  a  worthy  gift  that  it  should  not  only  be 
something  valuable  in  itself,  but  also  be  freely  bestowed;  and  this 
condition  is  fulfilled  in  the  present  case.  For  despite  the  deep 
regret  felt  at  Dr.  Meiklejohn's  departure  from  Brown,  he  was 
nevertheless  sent  forth  ungrudgingly,  even  gladly,  because  it 
was  felt  that  as  President  of  Amherst  College  he  would  serve 
still  more  effectively  a  common  cause,  the  cause  of  higher  educa- 
tion, to  which  both  institutions  are  pledged.  But  while  for  this 
reason  the  change  was  cheerfully  accepted,  it  was  still  realized 
that  in  surrendering  Dr.  Meikeljohn  to  Amherst,  Brown  University 
was  giving  of  its  best.  Such  a  man,  keen  in  intellect,  strong  in 
will,  and  sympathetic  in  feeling,  represents  a  university's  final 
product,  that  for  the  sake  of  which  an  institution  for  liberal  study 
exists.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
his  selection  is  a  greater  compliment  to  him  or  to  the  trustees  of 
Amherst,  who,  with  rare  breadth  and  insight,  sought  out  and 
elected  to  a  position  of  such  importance  the  graduate  and  officer 
of  another  institution. 

Of  Dr.  Meiklejohn's  strong  and  attractive  personality  much  has 
been  said.  His  popularity  Mitli  the  corporation,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents of  Brown  has  been  fully  attested.  Not  a  few  Brown  gradu- 
ates look  back  to  their  acquaintance  with  him  as  the  source  of  the 
best  inspiration  of  their  college  days.  Many  remember  with  deep 
gratitude  the  encouragement,  warning,  or  counsel  which  the 
Dean  freely  gave  them.  And  it  is  significant  that  during  all  these 
years  Dr.  Meiklejohn  has  never  sought  to  build  up  a  cult  of  per- 
sonal devotion  and  loyalty.     He  has  preferred  to  lead  students 
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to  the  recognition  of  universal  principles  and  ideals.  He  has 
little  faith  in  the  value  of  hero-worship  for  college  students.  He 
knows  how  easily  it  tends  to  degenerate  into  a  vociferous  but 
blind  enthusiasm.  The  admiration  which  Brown  students  have 
felt  for  Dr.  Meiklejohn  has  been  to  an  unusual  degree  an  admira- 
tion for  the  principles  that  he  loves  and  seeks  to  make  the  guides 
of  his  own  life.  For  this  reason  his  influence  has  been  unusually- 
wholesome,  and  will  be  correspondingly  enduring. 

Perhaps  the  foremost  article  of  Dr.  Meiklejohn's  faith  as  a 
man  and  as  an  educator  is  that  of  the  importance  of  thorough 
intellectual  training.  He  beUeves  in  a  training  that  will  yield 
clear  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  world  and  of  human  life. 
Such  insight  he  would  substitute  for  the  traditional  prejudices, 
the  blind  instincts,  and  unorganized  impulses  that  so  largely 
determine  the  conduct  of  men.  His  fundamental  criticism  of 
contemporary  education  would  be  that  it  does  not  compel  stu- 
dents to  think  clearly  and  systematically.  In  a  parting  address 
to  the  Brown  students  he  summed  up  his  advice  in  the  simple 
admonition,  "Think,  and  play  fair."  His  theory  of  education 
is  at  once  intensely  intellectual  and  intensely  practical.  For 
intelligence  rightly  trained  must  lead  one  to  think  about  the 
things  that  are  humanly  most  significant.  Sound  learning  in- 
volves learning  what  it  is  most  worth  while  to  learn.  Surely 
our  reason  reaches  its  highest  exercise  when  it  is  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  good  and  evil.  Dr.  Meiklejohn  desires  to  have 
the  wit  of  youth  sharpened,  but  sharpened  for  the  high  uses  of 
life,  not  for  personal  display  or  cunning  sophistry.  It  is  this 
combination  in  a  rare  degree  of  intellectual  vigor  and  moral  earn- 
estness that  has  made  him  a  great  teacher  and  a  wise  Dean. 

Because  Dr.  Meiklejohn  loves  the  truth  he  also  loves  truthful- 
ness. To  him  it  seems  obvious  that  in  a  world  where  there  is 
important  truth,  truth-speaking  itself  is  important.  It  does 
surely  make  a  vast  difference  to  human  lives  whether  facts  are 
exactly  reported,  and  whether  principles  are  correctly  stated. 
Were  this  not  the  case,  why  not  always  allow  oneself  the  same 
freedom  in  dealing  with  the  truth  which  we  unhesitatingly  permit 
in  moments  of  light  banter  and  repartee.'^  Our  educator  believes 
that  in  trying  to  find  the  right  path  among  all  the  ways  that 
open  before  us,  we  mortals  only  add  to  the  confusion  and  dark- 
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ness  when  we  seek  to  deceive  ourselves  or  our  fellows.  It  is,  there- 
fore, no  arbitrary  emphasis  upon  a  single  virtue  when  he  insists 
that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  a  student  unless  he  will  tell  the 
truth.  Lying  breaks  down  the  mutual  understanding  upon  which 
all  relations  of  intelligent  men  must  rest.  So  earnest  and  thorough- 
going is  he  in  this  matter  that  scores  of  students  have  occasion 
to  remember  Dr.  Meiklejohn  as  the  man  who  hates  a  lie. 

Another  prominent  characteristic  of  Amherst's  new  president 
is  his  courage.  No  man  has  ever  charged  him  with  either  physical 
or  moral  cowardice.  Opposed  to  all  hasty  and  impulsive  action, 
insistent  upon  hearing  all  sides  of  a  question,  and  inclined  to 
delay  a  decision  as  long  as  possible  in  order  that  all  the  evidence 
may  be  at  hand,  he  is  perfectly  feai-less  in  carrying  out  a  policy 
when  his  decision  has  finally  been  reached.  Once  convinced  that 
he  is  right,  he  is  able  to  pursue  a  course  of  action  in  the  face  of 
opposition  and  in  disregard  of  the  cost  to  himself.  In  long  years 
of  disciplinary  work,  during  which  he  has  found  himself  in  many 
trying  situations,  I  have  never  known  him  to  draw  back  or  hesi- 
tate because  his  personal  fortunes  might  suffer  loss  or  disaster. 
Like  most  strong  men  who  are  bent  upon  accomplishing  something 
in  which  they  profoundly  believe,  he  is  not  anxious  about  his 
reputation  or  careful  to  justify  his  conduct.  He  claims  for  him- 
self a  measure  of  the  confidence  and  understanding  which  he  so 
generously  accords  to  others.  Dr.  Meiklejohn's  courage  does  not 
depend  upon  success.  He  has  the  courage  to  suffer  defeat.  And 
he  would  prefer  defeat  to  any  victory  won  by  misunderstanding 
or  concealment  of  the  issues  involved.  His  courage,  too,  is  well 
backed  by  tenacity.  He  may  be  said,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  to  be  willful,  that  is,  full  of  will. 

Any  account  of  Dr.  Meiklejohn  which  should  fail  to  emphasize 
his  warm  and  generous  sympathy  would  be  radically  defective. 
As  a  disciplinarian  he  is  by  no  means  "easy,"  and  he  knows  how 
to  be  severe.  But  to  infer  that  his  severity  results  from  want  of 
feeling  is  a  total  misapprehension.  It  always  costs  him  pain  to 
inflict  pain  upon  others.  He  is  willing  to  share  intimately,  at 
personal  cost,  the  sorrows  and  difficulties  of  his  fellowmen.  Again 
and  again  he  has  made  a  firm  friend  of  the  man  he  has  disciplined 
most  severely.  His  large  sympathy  with  all  human  experiences, 
and  especially  with  the  struggles  and  aspirations  of  young  men. 
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is  an  invaluable  factor  in  his  equipment  as  an  educator.  The  in- 
terest which  Dr.  Meiklejohn  takes  in  the  athletic  sports  of  col- 
lege boys  is  genuine  and  spontaneous,  not  an  interest  galvanized 
into  artificial  life  by  the  reflection  that  a  teacher  should  enter 
into  all  the  activities  of  the  youth  he  is  training.  His  devotion 
to  healthful  play  springs  from  his  o^ti  youthful  spirit,  and  is  as 
sincere  and  genuine  as  is  his  intellectual  interest.  In  justification 
of  play,  however,  he  would  urge  that  it  is  no  less  valuable  than 
work.  Indeed,  he  believes  that  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  pursue 
the  serious  business  of  life,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  spirit  of  play, 
to  engage  in  it  with  the  same  keenness  of  attention,  the  same 
zest  and  delight  which  is  experienced  in  play.  And  when  zest  and 
delight  fail,  when  the  business  of  life  becomes  hard  and  burden- 
some, he  would  fall  back  upon  the  spirit  of  the  true  sportsman, 
who  uncomplainingly  plays  out  the  game. 

"  I  may  not  like  the  way  the  cards  are  shuffled, 
I  may  not  choose  the  game,  nor  care  to  play. 
But  still,  through  changing  odds,  I  shall,  unruffled. 
Play,  like  a  man,  what's  dealt  me  day  by  day." 

Whoever  comes  to  know  Dr.  Meiklejohn  intimately  will  recog- 
nize his  great  simplicity,  and  his  deep  but  practical  spirituality. 
No  one  cares  less  for  the  trappings  of  rank  or  the  shows  of  power. 
Externals  always  remain  for  him  externals;  they  can  never  win 
his  respect  or  allegiance.  With  the  poet  of  his  countrymen  he 
feels 

"The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp; 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

Soon  after  Dr.  Meiklejohn's  election  to  the  presidency  of 
Amherst  I  was  sitting  one  evening  with  a  Brown  alumnus  who 
has  long  watched  our  Dean's  career.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  declared  that  Meiklejohn's  election 
renewed  his  faith  in  the  scheme  of  things;  that  here  at  least  was 
one  example  of  advancement  secured  not  by  compromise  with 
ideals  or  by  the  methods  of  self-advertising  so  much  in  vogue, 
but  by  quiet,  steadfast  devotion  to  duty. 

Such  is  the  man  whom  Brown  gives  to  Amherst.  A  new  bond 
of  friendship  and  cooperation  is  thus   established  between  the 
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two  institutions.  On  the  part  of  Brown  there  is  full  confidence 
that  the  men  of  Amherst  will  give  their  new  president  loyal  sup- 
port and  thereby  ensure  to  his  work  the  fullest  measure  of  success. 
Their  chivalry  may  also  be  trusted  to  guard  the  personal  fortunes 
of  a  man  who  is  more  concerned  to  care  for  others  than  for  himself. 

What  may  the  alumni  and  friends  of  Amherst  College  reason- 
ably except  from  the  new  administration?  One  thing  they  may 
surely  count  on,  the  whole-hearted  service  of  the  best  years  of 
Dr.  Meiklejohn's  life.  The  business  of  educating  young  men  is 
the  one  thing  of  all  others  that  he  has  chosen  to  do;  to  do  it  well 
is  his  most  cherished  ambition. 

They  may  also  expect  that  he  will  maintain  and  promote  a 
true  understanding  and  harmony  among  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  college, — trustees,  faculty,  alumni  and  students.  His  abiUty 
to  discuss  all  questions  with  impersonal  candor  and  rigorous 
thoroughness,  while  keeping  personal  relations  cordial  and  sympa- 
thetic, is  one  of  his  best  gifts. 

But,  above  all,  Amherst  College  may  reasonably  expect  from 
President  Meiklejohn  a  genuine  leadership  in  educational  ideals. 
His  philosophy  of  education  is  not  a  doctrinaire  theory  evolved 
in  cloistered  retirement.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  built  up 
slowly  through  long  years  of  close  observation  and  intimate  par- 
ticipation in  college  work.  He  has  thus  formed  a  definite  idea  of 
what  four  years  of  liberal  study  ought  to  do  for  a  young  man. 
His  view  of  education  is  large  enough  to  include  both  the  classical 
and  the  scientific  interests  and  is  exact  enough  to  assign  to  each 
of  them  its  proper  place  in  a  well-rounded  scheme.  The  success 
of  his  leadership  will  depend  largely  upon  the  progressive  spirit 
which  the  men  of  Amherst  have  themselves  shown.  With  more 
boldness  and  unanimity  than  have  perhaps  been  displayed  by  the 
alumni  of  any  other  college,  they  are  committed  to  the  ideal  of  an 
institution  for  liberal  as  opposed  to  technical  study.  If,  there- 
fore, Amherst  may  be  counted  fortunate  in  its  choice  of  president, 
its  president  is  equally  fortunate  in  the  college  which  has  chosen 
him.  It  is  in  this  happy  union  of  forces  that  one  may  discover 
favorable  auguries  for  the  future.  And  what  may  be  achieved  by 
Amherst  will  prove  of  more  than  local  significance.  Any  progress 
in  educational  methods  made  there  will  have  value  for  all  our 
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colleges.    A  "lively  experiment"  in  education  is  of  truly  national 
interest. 

But  to  forecast  the  future,  whether  in  the  role  of  augur  or  of 
prophet,  has  always  been  a  precarious  business,  and  I  desist. 
For  failure  in  any  respect  justly  to  interpret  Dr.  Meiklejohn,  I 
may  console  myself  with  the  reflection  that  the  alumni  of  Amherst 
will  soon  have  many  opportunities  of  judging  for  themselves. 
Best  of  all,  however,  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  working 
with  him  in  generous  service  of  their  loved  college. 

Brown  University. 
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INSCRIPTIONS   IN  THE  MORRIS  PRATT 
MEMORIAL 

Flanking  the  mantel  in  the  resort  room  of  the  Morris  Pratt  Memorial  Dormitory 
are  two  inscriptions  carved  in  oak  panels.  One  is  a  sonnet  of  dedication,  written 
by  Miss  Emily  E.  Morris,  an  aunt  of  Morris  Pratt;  the  other  is  one  of  R.  L.  Steven- 
son's prayers  written  for  family  use  in  Vailima. 

THE  SONNET 

To  all  the  builders  who  in  strength  upgrown 
Toil  glad  of  heart  beneath  the  sun  and  rain, 
For  glory  of  hill-country  and  of  plain, 
Bringing  to  being  towering  heights  of  stone: 
And  to  the  builders  who  with  verse  or  clay 
Bring  other  spirit  shapes  forth  into  light. 
And  leave  a  beacon  that  may  still  shine  bright 
When  they  have  done  the  labor  of  their  day : 
To  them  this  message, — but  in  chief  to  those 
Who  dwell  within  these  walls  in  memory 
Of  one  boy  builder;  may  they,  facing  true 
And  clear-eyed  onward  where  the  sunset  glows. 
Working  while  day  lasts,  blithe  and  brave  and  free, 
Build  as  he  once  built, — better  than  they  knew. 

E.    E.    M. 

THE  PRAYER 

The  day  returns  and  brings  us  the  petty  round  of  irritating 
concerns  and  duties.  Help  us  to  play  the  man,  help  us  to  perform 
them  with  laughter  and  kind  faces,  let  cheerfulness  abound  with 
industry.  Give  us  to  go  bHthely  on  our  business  all  this  day, 
bring  us  to  our  resting  beds  weary  and  content  and  undishonored, 
And  grant  us  in  the  end  the  gift  of  sleep.  r.  l.  s. 


/rv' 
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THE   SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PRATT    MEMORIAL 

John  F.  Genung 

HAEC  olim  meminisse  juvabit, — sometime  it  will  do  us  good 
to  remember  these  things.  The  education  that  we 
carry  with  us  from  college  is  compacted  as  truly  of 
memories  as  of  hopes;  memories  personal  and  private,  memories 
communal  and  institutional.  When  after  years  of  detachment 
we  come  back  to  visit  the  old  college,  perhaps  with  regret  for  the 
opportunities  slighted,  we  discover  that  our  education  here  was  a 
subtler  and  more  penetrative  thing  than  we  realized.  Everything, 
in  fact,  contributed  to  it;  the  place  no  less  than  the  experience. 
The  laboratory  where  we  worked,  the  chapel  where  we  worshiped, 
the  library  where  we  read,  the  field  where  we  played,  have  become 
venerable,  sacred  spots  to  us;  but  most  of  all,  the  dormitory  or 
fraternity  lodge,  where  we  slept  and  waked  and  studied,  and  where 
our  social  life  was  passed.  That,  in  a  peculiar  intimacy,  remains 
ours.  An  old  graduate  who  after  many  years  absence  was  in 
Amherst  the  other  day,  found  much  that  was  new  and  strange, 
and  few  whom  he  had  known.  Leaving  his  bag  at  the  hotel  he 
strolled  out  to  find  the  room  that  he  had  occupied  as  a  student. 
"This,"  he  said  to  the  present  occupant,  "was  my  room;  see,  my 
name  still  there  on  the  tablet."  "And  it  is  your  room  now,  as 
long  as  you  remain  in  town,"  replied  the  occupant.  So  he  slept 
once  more  in  his  old  quarters  and  renewed  his  memories.  He  was 
only  one  of  a  long  line  of  men  who  had  occupied  that  room  and  left 
their  names  there;  his  memories  were  only  items  of  a  vast  and 
varied  store. 

Such  memories  are  individual;  or  so  far  as  they  are  social  can 
be  shared  only  by  a  small  group,  and  can  recall  no  more  than  a 
span  of  some  four  years,  which  soon  become  a  minor  element  in 
the  ever-enlarging  college  annals.  One  cardinal  significance  of 
the  Morris  Pratt  Memorial  Dormitory  is  that  it  is  destined  to 
become  a  centre  of  such  memories,  to  leave  its  accumulations  of 
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them  in  many  hearts  for  long  years,  perhaps  centuries  to  come. 
Others  there  are,  however,  which  from  definite  memories  pass  into 
traditions.  Their  sharp  edges  become  ragged,  vague,  nebulous; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  creative  power  of  imagination  they  would 
vanish  utterly.  But  through  that  power  tradition,  when  it  is 
finished,  brings  forth  history,  in  which  imagination  has  become  so 
absolute  that  it  deems  itself  memory  again.  It  is  through  such  a 
mystic  cycle  that  history,  Amherst  College  history  included, 
passes;  so  from  a  private  its  memories  come  to  have  an  institutional 
power.  We  have  many  examples  of  this;  I  may  instance  South 
College,  the  first  building  erected  on  the  hill,  and  Johnson  Chapel. 
The  individual  memories  that  have  hallowed  these  buildings, 
like  the  rest  are  mostly  buried  in  far  dispersed  hearts  or  translated 
to  the  unseen;  but  Amherst  still  recalls  the  sturdy  spirit  of  their 
builders  who  in  penury  and  sacrifice  contributed  material  and  work, 
in  lieu  of  money,  to  the  founding;  and  the  pious  deed  of  that  one- 
legged  man  of  Pelham  who  left  his  money  to  erect  for  Amherst 
students  a  place  of  worship.  Somehow  the  plain  old  structures 
mean  more  for  these  things;  the  homely  facts  give  them  a  beauty 
beyond  distinction  of  architecture.  Such  noble  elements  in  Am- 
herst's day  of  small  things  become  in  time  a  music  in  our  Memory 
Song : — 

"  Here,  in  toil  and  stress  of  trial. 

Here  in  sturdy  self-denial, 

Wrought  to  found  these  hoary  walls 

Men  whose  life-long  consecration. 

Rich  in  sacred  inspiration. 
Us  to  high  endeavor  calls, — 
Ay,  to  largest  manhood  calls." 

But  these  grow  old.  The  spirit  that  wrought  them  was  a  pioneer 
spirit;  the  resources,  the  w^orkmanship,  the  artistic  taste,  were 
such  as  are  available  to  pioneers  in  a  new  and  developing  common- 
wealth. There  must  be  times  of  renewal;  not  only  because  old 
landmarks  become  inadequate  to  their  uses,  but  because  a  wealthier 
America  has  succeeded  to  a  pioneer  and  colonial  one.  In  spite 
of  the  pang  with  which  we  dismiss  the  old,  the  spirit  of  the  new  must 
be  conciliated  and  obeyed.  There  is  no  place  where  it  is  more  true 
than  in  a  college  that,  as  Bacon  says,  "a  froward  retention  of 
custom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  an  innovation;  and  they  that 
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reverence  too  much  old  times  are  but  a  scorn  to  the  new."  New 
eras  are  from  time  to  time  opening ;  new  landmarks  must  be  erected 
to  fit  the  gr.owing  requirements  of  convenience  and  taste, — can- 
didates for  new  accumulations  of  memories  and  traditions,  to  be- 
come in  their  turn  venerable.  Old  and  new  are  thus  continually- 
playing  into  each  other. 

The  sentiment  of  age,  of  veneration  for  old  things  because  they 
have  become  honorably  old,  is  only  just  beginning  to  make  its 
way  into  the  American  mind.  Our  country  has  been  so  predomi- 
nantly the  land  of  the  future,  a  land  that  must  needs  have  an  early 
history  of  temporary  buildings,  shifting  families,  makeshift  settle- 
ments and  expedients,  that  the  past  has  yielded  little  by  way  of  a 
stable  artistic  fund,  little  that  was  truly  worthy  to  cherish  in  per- 
petuity. Any  American  feels  this  on  visiting  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tions of  Europe.  One  feels  the  contrast,  as  applied  to  college  and 
university  life,  as  one  roams  among  the  stately  old  college  buildings 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  spell  of  a  rich  and  mellow  past  is 
laid  upon  one  by  the  halls  and  towers  and  quadrangles  of  moldered 
stones,  the  general  atmosphere  of  quiet  dignity  and  impressiveness. 
As  our  American  seats  of  learning — Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton — have 
begun  to  feel  their  ripened  age  they  too  have  had  the  sense  of 
veneration  for  the  structures  so  crowded  with  associations  of  earlier 
days,  and  they  would  gladly  let  them  gather  an  aroma  of  ancient 
tradition  hke  Oxford.  But  the  day  of  small  things  is  their  disad- 
vantage. There  is  so  little  that  it  is  a  glory  to  preserve,  whether 
for  its  architectural  merit  or  taste  or  even  quaintness ;  so  much  that 
must  go,  in  order  not  to  shame  such  buildings  as  we  would  erect 
today.  A  college  edifice,  like  an  old  violin,  in  order  to  grow  better 
with  age  must  be  originally  good.  So  there  has  been  a  large 
movement  among  these  colleges  to  reconstruct  from  the  foundations, 
not  from  lack  of  reverence  but  from  sheer  necessity.  So  far  as 
buildings  can  perpetuate  associations,  a  new  beginning  must  be 
made,  a  new  set  of  associations  of  later  date,  housed  in  edifices 
more  adapted  to  permanence.  And  the  sentiment  they  perpetuate 
must  correspond:  not  merely  the  pioneer  and  Puritan  sentiment 
that  was  the  initiative,  but  the  larger  and  more  liberal  sentiment 
that  has  grown  out  of  it  with  the  growth  of  ideas  and  the  opening 
of  more  spacious  spheres  of  action. 

Thus  the  older  colleges,  which  can  begin  to  measure  their  past 
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in  terms  of  three  figures,  find  themselves  on  the  watershed  between 
the  old  and  the  new.  They  must  press  forward  in  the  line  of  their 
hopes,  and  in  so  doing  must  march  in  the  van  with  those  spick- 
and-span  institutions  whose  educational  "plant"  has  been  supplied 
by  millionaires,  whose  laboratories  and  lecture-halls  stand  ready 
for  up-to-date  research  and  instruction,  and  whose  buildings 
are  monuments  of  architectural  impressiveness  and  taste.  Like 
these  newer  institutions  they  must  plan  for  such  outfit  and  housing 
as  in  time  shall  prove  their  worthiness  to  grow  both  old  and  vener- 
able, a  permanent  satisfaction  alike  practical  and  esthetic.  But 
unlike  these  they  have  also  the  advantage  of  their  rich  traditions, 
the  arduous  centuries  through  which  they  have  climbed;  the  senti- 
ment of  their  noble  age  is  already  in  their  blood  and  bone,  a 
sentiment,  a  noblesse,  which  their  younger  rivals  have  yet  to  de- 
velop. The  soul  of  their  past  is  already  there,  sturdy  and  true, 
and  the  new  forms  it  takes  may  derive  beauty  and  strength  from 
the  old  forms  it  must  shed. 

"For  of  the  soule  the  bodie  form  doth  take; 
For  soule  is  forme,  and  doth  the  bodie  make." 

Of  this  new-old  Amherst  era,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
future  to  perpetuate  its  memories  and  its  hopes,  we  may  as  I 
believe  reckon  the  Morris  Pratt  Memorial  the  worthy  monument. 
We  have  had  new  buildings :  the  geological  and  biological  laboratory 
is  just  completed;  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratory  is  by  no 
means  old.  But  no  glamor  of  sentiment  and  veneration  is  con- 
templated as  their  due  in  the  time  to  come ;  their  very  look  speaks 
only  of  the  prosaic  and  practical,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  soon 
shifting  science  will  make  their  fittings  obsolete.  Our  thought  of 
this  new  structure  is  quite  other.  It  stands  there,  to  begin  with, 
in  the  beauty  of  the  most  unsparing  architectural  workmanship, 
convenience,  safety,  and  artistic  taste,  combined  in  one  harmony 
of  result.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  this ;  it  has  already  been  described; 
and  we  need  only  glance  at  its  apartments  and  halls,  so  thought- 
fully planned  for  attractiveness  and  comfort,  and  its  nobly  ap- 
pointed resort  room,  to  verify  this. 

But  all  this,  complete  as  it  is,  goes  only  a  little  way  to  embody 
the  design  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pratt.  To  the  personal  bereavement 
and    memory    of    which  it  is   a  monument  our  best  tribute  is 
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that  sympathetic  silence  which  would  share  with  them  in  a 
common  grief  for  unfulfilled  hopes.  But  nothing  in  the  building 
is  designed  to  speak  of  grief  or  regret.  That  fine  portrait  of 
Morris  Pratt  over  the  mantel,  painted  by  Alphonse  Jongers, 
translates  the  grief  into  courage  and  cheer  for  the  generations 
of  young  life  which  are  destined  to  press  onward  from  where 
he  was  untimely  removed;  and  that  beautiful  sonnet  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  builders  dwelling  in  these  walls, — 

"  May  they,  facing  true 
And  clear-eyed  onward  where  the  sunset  glows 
Working  while  day  lasts,  blithe  and  brave  and  free. 
Build  as  he  once  built, — better  than  they  knew, —  " 

is  his  permanent  god-speed  of  hope  and  aspiration  and  pure  re- 
solve. Such  is  the  individual  centre  of  significance  for  the  Pratt 
Memorial  Dormitory;  the  spiritual  point  from  which,  in  growing 
volume  as  the  years  go  on  to  decades  and  centuries,  a  contemporary 
commemoration  will  pass  into  veneration  and  noble  upbuilding. 

But  inwoven  with  this  is  also  the  institutional  memory  here 
accentuated  and  translated  into  prophecy.  It  is  as  if  the  build- 
ing, standing  there  grouped  with  the  others,  had  behind  it  the  back- 
ground of  Amherst's  sturdy  and  struggling  first  century.  This  is 
symbolized,  not  obscurely,  in  the  modernized  and  beautified  colonial 
style  of  the  edifice,  the  style  with  which  Amherst  began,  and  which 
is  so  distinctive  of  the  earlier  settled  states.  Nor  has  it  failed  of  a 
more  definite  expression.  At  the  presentation  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  rooms  on  December  12th,  the  last  rooms  to  be  completed, 
the  donors  were  present,  and  we  heard  from  Mr.  Pratt's  lips  the 
account  of  what  he  had  in  mind  in  building  the  Pratt  Memorial. 
There  was  no  thought  hinted  of  providing  such  luxurious  appoint- 
ments as  are  only  in  the  reach  of  the  wealthy  and  idle.  There  was 
no  suggestion  that  now  ease  could  succeed  to  effort,  or  that  the  self- 
pleasing  refinement  of  a  privileged  class  could  indulge  its  exclusive 
ways.  The  contrary  rather.  He  gave  expression  to  the  hope  that 
this  dormitory,  located  comrade-like  in  the  midst  of  the  college 
buildings,  might  promote  the  democratic  spirit  among  us,  might 
stand  a  speaking  symbol  of  equality  of  opportunity,  and  might 
thus  provide  a  worthy  housing  for  the  distinctive  student  life, 
in  its  most  wholesome  and  home-like  manifestation.  It  is  more 
than  a  lodging-place,  more  than  an  assemblage  of  suites  for  private 
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work  and  study.  The  social  life  and  recreation  also  of  its  inmates 
are  amply  provided  for  in  its  elegant  and  dignified  resort  room, 
a  model  of  artistic  taste  and  refinement.  Then  as  we  go  to  the 
basement  we  find  in  one  end  rooms,  the  like  of  which  we  have  not 
had  before,  fitted  up  for  the  office  work  of  the  various  student 
activities,  literary,  athletic  and  administrative,  and  in  the  other,  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  rooms  already  referred  to ;  which  latter  may  be  re- 
garded as  symbolizing  how  the  highest  honors  are  paid,  to  that  illus- 
trious society,  the  oldest  Greek  letter  order  in  the  United  States, 
which  stands  distinctively  for  scholarship  and  culture.  Thus  in  the 
Pratt  Memorial  is  expressed  in  epitome  the  sanest  and  solidest  aims 
of  undergraduate  life,  in  a  building  which,  as  may  well  be  presaged, 
may  be  counted  among  her  permanent  possessions  of  beauty  and 
distinction  when  Amherst  bears  the  honor  and  veneration  of 
centuries. 
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1886 

Youth  and  the  Race:  A  Study  of  the  Psychology  of  Adolescence.  By 
Edgar  James  Swift,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education  in  Washington  Univer- 
sity, Saint  Louis.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1912. 

One  who  has  a  sense  of  literary  values  is  aware  of  the  subtle  yet  radical  differ- 
ence of  effect  between  having  something  to  say  and  setting  out  to  say  something. 
If  a  man  is  seized  of  something  to  say,  it  will  manage  to  get  itself  said,  with  the 
vigor  which  belongs  to  it,  and  with  the  forthrightness  which  is  the  best  surrogate 
of  grace.  There  is  none  of  the  attitudinizing,  the  pumping  for  effect,  which  the 
itch  to  say  something  fine  begets. 

Professor  Swift  has  something  to  say.  It  is  in  him,  a  conviction  which  insists 
on  coming  out.  It  is  his  thought  of  the  true  springs  of  education  and  character- 
building:  the  conviction  how  sadly  these  are  ignored  in  the  prevalent  wooden 
methods  of  the  school,  and  yet  how  remarkable  are  the  results  when  they  are  given 
free  field  and  play.  His  plea  for  heeding  the  psychology  of  adolescence  is  illus- 
trated all  along  the  way  by  telling  examples  taken  from  recorded  facts.  The  two 
main  things  on  which  he  lays  emphasis  are,  the  elemental  demands  of  racial  bent, 
with  the  need  to  conciliate  this  in  the  child  and  youth;  and  the  utilization  of  the 
social  instinct.  He  shows  how,  these  things  observed,  school  work  becomes  effec- 
tive and  discipline  takes  care  of  itself.  He  lays  much  stress  on  the  ability  of  chil- 
dren in  their  communal  enterprises,  whether  of  play  or  work,  to  be  self-controlled 
and  self-directive,  and  to  be  amenable  to  wise  guidance.  A  sentence  on  page 
221  sums  up  a  good  deal  of  his  plea,  wherein  he  speaks  of  "the  right  of  children 
to  lead  their  racial  life,  to  feel,  in  sport,  the  thrills  that  tingled  through  the  nerves 
of  primitive  man  in  danger;  their  right  to  initiate  action,  to  decide  upon  the  proper 
course  of  conduct  under  conditions  suited  to  their  years, — the  right  not  to  be 
bored." 

Thus  Professor  Swift  takes  the  problem  of  education  which  is  pressing  upon  us 
at  its  earliest  stage,  seeking  in  the  native  racial  and  social  instincts  the  pou  sto 
on  which  to  move  the  child  mind  in  the  direction  of  wise  and  righteous  adultness. 
There  is  great  temptation  to  quote  extensivelj'  from  so  able  and  penetrative  a 
work,  but  our  space  does  not  permit,  and  quotations  without  their  context  are 
only  half  illuminative.  Two  or  three  sentences  must  suflSce.  "The  problem  of 
the  schools,"  he  says  (page  257),  "is  to  capture  a  purposeless,  wayward  attention 
often  enough,  and  to  hold  it  long  enough,  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  significance 
of  a  few  derived  interests  which  may  serve  as  a  new  base  of  operations  from  which 
to  push  on  to  further  developments.  One's  attitude  toward  knowledge  depends 
upon  the  mental  content.  The  ideas  and  activities  of  children  are  the  stuff  out 
of  which  their  thoughts  are  made.  In  early  life  this  material  is  social,  and  it  is 
social  because  it  is  racial."     "The  problem  of  ethical  growth  in  children,"  he 
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says  (page  231),  "becomes  largely  a  question  of  instincts  either  properly  developed 
or  else  deferred  to  a  period  when  they  are  no  longer  dominating  forces."  This 
is  said  in  reference  to  the  repression  of  criminal  tendencies.  Of  the  content  of 
teaching  he  remarks:  "The  ideas  for  which  teachers  seek  to  gain  the  attention 
should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  present  values  to  the  child.  They  must  in  some 
way  be  identified  with  the  things  he  wishes  to  do.  They  must  have  present  worth  " 
(page  267).  Of  the  relation  of  hard  and  severe  work  to  the  child's  education 
he  remarks  (page  285):  "Effort  has  been  greatly  overworked  of  late.  Attention 
does  its  best  work  when  the  feeling  of  effort  is  wanting.  Effort  indicates  resistance 
or  strain,  and  accompanies  inefficient  attention.  As  we  become  proficient  in  our 
work,  it  decreases  and  finally  disappears  entirely.  ...  It  is  intensity  of 
thought  which  counts  in  mental  development.  The  feeling  of  effort  adds  no  value 
to  the  educative  process." 

Here  our  citations  must  cease.  The  book  is  ably  thought  out,  and  written  in 
a  vigorous  carrying  style.  It  is  a  reforming  book,  but  its  pleas  are  eminently 
reasonable  and  sane.  To  the  present  writer  they  recall  vividly  the  man  as  he 
was  in  his  undergraduate  days  at  Amherst.  J.  F.  Genung. 

1891 

The  World's  Leading  Poetb.  By  H.  W.  Boynton.  New  York;  Henry  Holt 
and  Company.     1912. 

In  this,  the  age  of  the  fine-tooth  comb,  it  is  refreshing  now  and  then  to  run 
across  a  book  which  is  frankly  of  more  general  scope — which  touches  only  the  high 
spots,  but  in  so  doing  gains  a  wider  view  than  is  permitted  to  the  delver  in  the 
valleys  that  lie  between.  It  may  be  necessary  that  a  university  should  have 
separate  courses  treating  Shakespeare  from  the  philological,  the  literary,  and  the 
dramatic  viewpoints;  but  this  makes  it  not  less  but  more  desirable  that  Shakes- 
peare should  sometimes  be  set  beside  his  peers,  and  considered  as  a  whole  in  his 
relation  to  other  wholes.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  what  Mr.  Boynton's  book 
does;  and  this  fact  alone  gives  it  at  once  the  interest  that  comes  from  a  fresh  per- 
spective. How  much  further  he  might  have  gone,  we  may  consider  when  we 
have  glanced  at  what  lies  before  us. 

Here  are  six  biographical  sketches:  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  Goethe.  They  are  not  essays  in  literary  criticism;  simply  a  straightforward 
attempt  to  give  a  picture  of  each  poet  in  the  setting  of  his  age,  to  show  why 
he  has  won  an  assured  place  among  those  immortal  few  who  may  without  risk  of 
question  be  called  the  World's  Greatest  Poets. 

The  accounts  of  Homer  and  Virgil  are  slight.  Of  the  former  little  is  known, 
and  Mr.  Boynton  has  wisely  confined  himself  to  a  brief  statement  of  why  it  is 
impossible  that  a  list  of  the  great  poets  should  be  without  that  shadowy  name  at 
the  head.  The  facts  of  Virgil's  life  are  narrated,  in  their  Augustan  background; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  author  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  student 
of  literature,  rather  than  from  any  exceptional  fund  of  classical  knowledge.  Even 
when  we  come  to  Dante  there  are  not  wanting  traces  that  the  work  is  done  to 
some  extent  at  second  hand.  There  is  a  disproportion  in  the  choice  of  detail, 
and  an  occasional  inaccuracy  in  matters  of  fact — as  when  Pope  St.  Celestine  is 
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called  a  Franciscan — that  tells  us  that  this  is  not  the  work  of  a  specialist  on  the 
thirteenth  century  in  Italy.  We  are  drawing  nearer,  however,  to  the  field  of 
modern  literature;  and  the  transition  is  marked  by  a  perceptible  increase  in 
the  warmth  of  tone,  which  prepares  us  for  the  greater  vividness  of  what  is  to 
come. 

With  Shakespeare  we  seem  to  have  entered  a  field  which  the  author  has  made 
more  fully  his  own,  in  which  the  material  has  imdergone  a  thorough  process  of 
digestion,  where  proportions  are  surer  and  details  better  related  to  the  whole. 
The  result  is  a  very  concise  and  well-balanced  sketch  of  the  great  dramatist,  trans- 
fused with  a  sense  that  this  at  least  is  done  con  amore,  that  it  is  written  as  of  a 
personal  friend.  Not  that  any  original  material  is  brought  forward — anything 
of  the  sort  is  of  course  beyond  the  scope  of  the  book — but  the  best  conservative 
scholarship  is  drawn  upon;  in  the  main  the  judgments  are  those  of  Sir  Sidney 
Lee,  and  woven  into  a  fresh  and  convincing  narrative.  With  Milton  again  we 
have  the  sense  of  being  on  ground  that  the  author  knows  at  first  hand;  and  the 
sketch  of  Goethe  maintains  the  level  of  the  other  two. 

The  style  of  the  book  follows  the  same  course.  At  first  not  more  than  com- 
petent, and  lacking  in  any  special  distinction,  it  rises  for  the  first  time  at  the  end 
of  the  Dante  article  to  a  burst  of  fervid  energy  which  has  real  power;  and  in  the 
succeeding  chapters  such  forceful  phrasing  becomes  more  frequent,  and  the  read- 
ing correspondingly  more  of  a  pleasure.  It  is  not  always  clear  for  what  au- 
dience the  book  is  intended;  details  which  any  high  school  pupil  might  supply 
for  himself  are  followed  by  gaps  which  a  high  school  teacher  might  not  readily 
bridge. 

And  now,  what  more  might  have  been  made  of  this  theme?  If  the  fine-tooth 
comb  stands  for  excellent  analysis,  whether  literary  or  chemical,  then  in  literary 
as  in  chemical  studies,  we  need  the  occasional  synthesist — the  scholar  who  can 
not  only  see  the  mountain  peaks,  but  see  them  in  their  due  and  coordinate  relation. 
Might  we  not  have  asked  here  for  more  of  this  coordinating  principle?  It  is  the 
fashion  today  to  emphasize  the  linguistic  origins  of  English  literature,  and  to  begin 
its  study  wdth  the  Teutonic  alliterations  of  Beowulf.  But  surely  the  true  origins 
of  English  literature  are  more  than  linguistic,  and  are  rather  to  be  sought  in  that 
great  stream  of  European  consciousness  which  beginning  with  Homer  flowed 
unbroken  down  through  the  centuries  until  the  separative  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation split  it  into  twenty  lesser  streams,  of  which  our  modern  English  literature 
is  but  one.  Might  we  not  have  had  this  sense  of  continuity,  of  the  contribution 
of  each  succeeding  age  to  the  final  result,  used  as  a  connecting  thread  for  the  dis- 
joined chapters  that  are  offered  us,  and  so  creating  a  whole  that  would  be  in  one 
sense  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  six  parts? 

Why  we  could  not  have  it  is  perhaps  evident.  A  flyleaf  tells  us  that  the  book 
is  one  of  a  series  edited  by  W.  P.  Trent  of  "The  World's  Leaders";  and  edi- 
torial restrictions  doubtless  shaped  the  work  in  its  general  lines.  Nevertheless, 
it  leaves  us  with  the  suggestion  of  greater  possibilities.  The  larger  and  more 
coordinated  work  would  be  worth  the  doing;  and  there  are  qualities  in  "The 
World's  Great  Poets"  that  convince  one  that  an  author  would  not  be  far  to  seek. 

F.  W.  Stearns. 
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1895 

The  Challenge  of  the  Country.  By  George  Walter  Fiske,  Junior  Dean, 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary.     The  Association  Press,  London  and  New  York. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  that  social  science  and  economics  are 
being  merged.  It  means  that  Americans  are  beginning  to  think  of  the  soul  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  their  material  prosperity. 

It  is  even  more  encouraging  to  discover  that  those  who  are  devoting  their  atten- 
tion to  the  educational  problems  of  our  rural  population — approximately  three 
fifths  of  our  national  population — should  be  preaching  the  gospel  not  only  of  better 
agriculture  but  of  better  living.  It  is  this  doctrine  that  of  late  years  we  have  been 
hearing  from  the  lips  of  such  men  as  Dean  Bailey  of  Cornell  and  President  Butter- 
field  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Many  of  our  western  state  insti- 
tutions have  been  successfully  developing  this  side  of  rural  education.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  for  example,  under  Dean  Woods,  has  developed  highly 
efficient  departments  to  teach  the  rural  youth  of  both  sexes  how  to  make  better 
homes  and  how  to  uplift  their  communities;  the  University  of  Illinois  has  a  very 
complete  system  of  extension  throughout  the  state. 

When  the  Roosevelt  Country  Life  Commission  was  in  session  it  found  that  a 
greater  part  of  its  attention  was  called  to  these  problems  of  rural  living,  and  now 
we  find  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  with  a  fully  equipped  Rural  Life 
Movement. 

But  the  field  is  great  and  thus  far  the  laborers  are  few.  It  is  quite  evident  to 
anyone  who  has  scratched  the  surface  of  our  national  social  problems  that  the 
country  needs  the  best  thought  and  effort  of  men  trained  to  service,  quite  as  much 
as  does  the  city.  One  need  not  wander  far  from  the  classic  atmosphere  of  Amherst 
College  to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  rural  degradation  and  degeneracy. 

That  this  crying  need  should  reach  the  ears  of  Amherst  men  is  only  to  be  expected, 
and  one  of  them.  Professor  Fiske,  has  found  it  worth  while  to  analyze  and  codify 
these  problems.  "The  Challenge  of  the  Country"  is  not  intended  for  light  read- 
ing. It  is  primarily  a  text-book  for  the  guidance  of  the  student,  and  is  designed 
chiefly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Rural  Life  Movement  as  carried  on  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  It  is  nevertheless  full  of  interest  for  the  student  of  these  problems  every- 
where, and  its  full  classified  bibliography  opens  the  way  for  further  enlightening 
reading.  W.  A.  Dyer. 

1905 

Byron  as  a  Satirist  in  Verse.  By  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Ph.D.  Columbia 
University  Press,  1912. 

This  volume  by  Dr.  Fuess  takes  its  legitimate  place  in  the  distinguished  series 
of  studies  in  English  and  comparative  literature  published  by  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press.  The  spirit  which  has  made  possible  this  entire  series  has  gone  far 
to  make  dignified  and  legitimate  the  activities  of  graduate  students  and  the  prep- 
aration of  doctors'  theses.  For  the  demand  that  each  thesis  be  in  itself  "a  con- 
tribution to  knowledge  worthy  of  publication"  has  prevented  the  adoption  of 
infinitesimal  subjects,  and  demanded  the  readable  presentation  of  those  which  have 
been  carried  through. 
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Tlie  volume  in  hand  is  a  substantial  work  of  225  pages,  including  the  bibliography 
and  index,  which  are  of  genuine  importance  to  students.  It  is  made  up  of  nine 
chapters  besides  the  introduction  and  conclusion.  The  preliminary  discussion  of 
English  satire  from  Dryden  to  Byron  is  a  well-considered  survey,  and  in  \'iew  of 
the  fact  that  dramatic  satire  has  been  omitted  from  the  discussion,  relatively  com- 
plete. One  regrets  the  total  absence  of  Shadwell,  even  though  in  poetic  satire  he 
was  hardly  more  than  the  occasion  of  some  of  Dryden's  work;  and  he  who  has 
enjoyed  "The  London  Spy"  deplores  the  dismissal  of  Ned  Ward  as  a  "scurvy 
pamphleteer."  The  chapter,  however,  prepares  the  way  for  Byron,  and  through 
its  ample  and  exact  footnotes  is  generously  substantial  for  the  student  who  may 
care  to  pursue  the  subject  at  length. 

The  following  eight  chapters  discuss  in  chronological  order  Byron's  satiric  out- 
put, tracing  the  sources  and  influences  to  which  his  successive  works  are  indebted 
and  clearly  marking  the  general  distinction  between  the  earlier  works,  together 
with  "The  Age  of  Bronze,"  which  were  after  the  manner  of  Pope,  and  the  middle 
and  later  works  which  show  the  influence  of  the  Italian  satirists.  One  cannot 
help  regretting  that  out  of  these  160  pages,  fifty  are  given  to  somewhat  minute 
study  and  discussion  of  the  Italian  influence  with  reference  to  Pulci,  Berni  and 
Casti.  The  proportions  of  the  book  would  have  been  further  \'iolated  if  Mr.  Fuess 
had  not  specifically  excluded  (p.  134)  the  notable  work  of  Parini.  He  recovers 
himself  finely  in  the  next  chapter  on  Don  Juan,  which  shows  a  compensating  firm- 
ness of  grasp  and  breadth  of  critical  judgment.  A  discussion  of  the  later  satiric 
utterances  and  a  conscientious  conclusion  round  out  the  volume. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  book  is  more  readable  than  most  doctors'  theses 
are,  and  than  any  of  them  are  reputed  to  be.  There  are,  however,  distinct  literary 
defects  in  the  work.  The  careful  reader  is  perplexed  and  sometimes  annoyed  by 
the  interpolation  of  short  paragraphs  in  many  of  the  chapters  which  seem  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  afterthoughts,  and  which  dislocate  the  context  awkwardly.  The 
rather  sober  style  is  not  particularly  vivified  by  the  conventional  language  of 
metaphor  and  simile.  The  rapier  and  the  bludgeon  have  appeared  regularly  in 
the  discussions  of  this  subject,  and  we  long  for  new  allusions.  There  is  somewhat 
of  tautology  in  many  of  the  sentences,  as  for  instance,  that  which  speaks  of  "  the 
peculiar  characteristics  which  distinguish  his  satiric  spirit  and  make  his  work 
distinctive  or  unique,"  and  hither  and  yon,  \dolations  of  euphony,  as  in  "the  op- 
timism of  this  aspiring  idealism."  It  is  almost  impossible  in  a  work  dealing  with 
such  minutiae  as  this  volume  to  avoid  errors  of  inadvertence,  such  as  "January, 
1807"  (for  January,  1808),  page  48;  "Byron  was  somewhat  more  sparing  than 
Pope  in  his  use  of  the  rim-on  line, "  followed  by  figures  which  show  that  Byron  uses 
10%  and  Pope  4%,  page  69;  hiebei  (for  hierbei),  page  119;  the  sixteenth  century 
(for  the  fifteenth),  page  145;  several  misprints  in  the  quoted  Italian,  etc.  It  is 
much  easier,  however,  to  sit  back  comfortably  and  point  out  defects  in  such  a  work 
than  to  compose  one  like  it.  There  is  no  question  that  the  work  is  a  contribution 
to  knowledge  and  worthy  of  publication,  or  that  Dr.  Fuess  has  abundant  ground 
for  the  satisfaction  that  attends  work  well  done. 

Percy  H.  Boynton. 
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©Kicial  anb  ^ersJonal 


THE   TRUSTEES 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  held  in  Springfield,  November 
14,  1912,  it  was 

Voted:  That  a  committee  of  five 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  which  the 
President  of  the  Board  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  should  be  ex  offtciis 
members,  be  appointed  to  take  up 
with  a  committee  of  the  Alumni  the 
formation  of  a  constitution  for  an 
alumni  coimcil  and  the  relations  of 
the  council  to  the  Trustees  and  the 
Alumni.  The  three  other  members 
appointed  on  this  committee  are  Messrs. 
Pratt,  Stone,  and  Stearns. 

The  question  of  changing  Commence- 
ment to  an  earlier  date  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Trustees  and  the 
Faculty. 

In  order  that  the  professors  who  are 
graduates  of  other  colleges  may  be 
ranked  as  alumni  of  Amherst  College, 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  thereto 
pertaining,  it  was 

Voted:    That  the  degree  of  Master  of 


Arts  be  given  to  all  full  professors  in 
Amherst  College  (including  the  Presi- 
dent) not  having  already  an  Amherst 
degree,  and  that  said  degree  shall  be 
given  hereafter  to  similarly  situated 
professors  upon  their  appointment. 
Pursuant  to  this  vote  the  degree  was 
conferred  upon  President  Meiklejohn, 
Dean  Olds,  and  Professors  Genung, 
Kimball,  H.  De  F.  Smith,  Crook, 
Eastman,  and  Lancaster. 

President  Meiklejohn  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in 
Amherst  College. 

As  a  deserved  expression  of  appre- 
ciation it  was 

Voted:  That  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  express  their  thanks  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Faculty  on  the 
Inauguration  of  President  Meiklejolin, 
for  their  energy,  skill  and  devotion  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  inauguration.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  difficult  task  exceedingly 
well  done. 
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At  the  various  alumni  meetings, 
receptions  and  banquets  which  are 
held  during  the  winter  season  there 
is  naturally  one  dominant  theme — the 
new  administration;  and  the  associa- 
tions are  vying  with  one  another  in 
securing  President  Meiklejohn,  when- 
ever they  can,  as  their  guest  of  honor. 
The  alumni  have  read  his  inaugural 
address,  with  its  statement  of  the 
presidential  creed;  now  they  want  to 
form  his  personal  acquaintance  and 
hear  his  voice.  As  we  in  Amherst 
read  the  reports  of  these  meetings,  we 
feel  that  congratulations  are  due  on 
both  sides:  to  the  alumni,  for  the 
privilege  they  may  have  of  meeting 
one  who  has  already  so  won  the  con- 
fidence and  affection  of  the  college, 
and  to  him  for  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  everywhere  with 
so  sterling  and  loyal  bodies  of  men. 
We  give  herewith  sketches  of  the 
meetings  whose  reports  have  reached 
us. 

Alumni  Smoker  nsr  Boston 

A  smoker  was  held  in  the  Boston 
university  club  on  Friday  evening, 
October  21  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boston  Alumni  Association.  There 
were  about  one  hundred  present,  con- 
sisting of  alumni  and  some  under- 
graduates. Coach  Hobbs  and  Cap- 
tain Connolly  spoke,  and  there  fol- 
lowed a  number  of  other  speakers. 
Extracts  from  President  Meiklejohn's 
inaugural  address  were  read,  and  hearty 
approval  of  the  policies  outlined  was 
expressed.  Plans  were  discussed  for 
boosting  Amherst.  The  younger  alumni 
of   Boston   and   vicinity   are  planning 


to  carry  on  an  active  campaign  to  get 
more  of  the  graduates  of  the  preparatory 
schools  around  Boston  to  come  to 
Amherst. — From  The  Amherst  Student. 

The  Association  of  Brooklyn 

On  Thursday  evening,  December  19, 
1912,  President  Alexander  Meiklejohn 
of  Amherst  college  was  the  guest  of 
the  Brooklyn  Amherst  Alumni  Assoc- 
iation at  a  dinner  at  the  University 
club  in  that  city.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  and  considerable  enthus- 
iasm. 

James  S.  Lawson,  '95,  president  of 
the  Brooklyn  Alumni  Association,  who 
introduced  President  Meiklejohn,  said; 
"It  was  an  Amherst  man,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  who  put  Brooklyn  on  the  map. 
It  was  an  Amherst  man.  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Parkhurst,  who  made  New  York 
realize  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
Christianity;  and  it  is  an  Amherst  man, 
too,  a  generation  later,  Charles  Whit- 
man, who  is  making  New  York  a  safe 
place  to  live  in."  At  the  mention  of 
District  Attorney  Whitman's  name 
there  was  a  loud  burst  of  applause, 
which  was  only  exceeded  by  the  re- 
ception and  ovation  extended  to  Pres- 
ident Meiklejohn. 

"This  is  my  first  alumni  dinner," 
said  President  Meiklejohn,  "and  I  am 
having  a  curious  experience.  I  wish 
you  would  ask  me  questions  instead  of 
my  talking  to  you.  I  want  to  know 
what  you  want  Amherst  College  to  be; 
what  you  will  stand  for;  what  you  will 
back  and  work  for.  Amherst  was 
founded  principally  to  prepare  young 
men    for    the    ministry."     Continuing 
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he  said  in  part :  "  Must  we  now  change 
the  methods,  the  ideals,  the  teaching 
and  the  course  of  study?  Is  the  work 
of  the  college  today  the  same  task  or  a 
new  one?  Are  we  doing  the  same 
thing  or  something  new?  I  believe 
there  ought  to  be  a  close  connection 
between  one's  preparation  and  his 
work.  I  don't  believe  a  young  man 
should  prepare  for  sixteen  years  in  one 
line  and  then  enter  another.  These 
two  should  be  linked  together.  So  the 
college  of  today  should  prepare  for 
what  is  coming  after.  But  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  men  for  business,  are  we  not 
doing  the  same  work  essentially  with- 
out a  particle  of  difference? 

The  minister  was  expected  to  be 
a  man  who  could  train  and  lead 
the  community,  the  man  of  ideals. 
"The  college  man  of  today  is  being 
trained  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
ministers  were  in  the  old  days.  It  is 
still  the  first  duty  of  the  college  to  in- 
sist on  the  principle  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  be  intelligent  in  whatever  one 
goes  into,  to  know  what  he  is  doing,  to 
understand  the  life  in  him  and  the  life 
about  him.  If  our  young  men  are 
going  into  business  instead  of  the  min- 
istry, it  means  that  the  center  of  gravity 
is  being  shifted,  that  we  have  a  broader 
range  of  intelligence  in  the  community. 
We  of  the  colleges  must  say  to  the 
business  man,  'We  must  as  a  people 
love  knowledge.' 

"I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
say  the  method  of  the  college  should  be 
changed.  The  only  reason  for  a  change 
would  be  to  find  better  ways  of  gi\'ing 
men  the  old  light  intended  to  be  given. 
The  ideals  still  stand  today.  There  is 
something  you  as  alumni  can  do  for 
the  college.  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
something.  I  want  you  men,  espe- 
cially in  business  life,  to  make  the  boys 
up  on  the  hill  believe  that  the  training 


we  give  counts;  that  it  is  vital  and 
important. 

"I  am  interested  in  the  teaching,  too. 
How  can  we  find  men,  situations  and 
circumstances  which  will  make  the 
work  effective?  The  problem  of  the 
American  college  is  to  find  men  like 
Professor  Charles  Edward  Garman, 
and  to  make  their  work  effective.  The 
faculty  seems  to  be  splendid,  eager, 
earnest  and  generous,  and  you  should 
inspire  them  with  confidence  and  back- 
ing. The  teacher  is  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  men  in  the  world.  A  word 
of  confidence  goes  a  long  way,  and  a 
word  of  criticism  stays  as  long  as  he 
lives. " 

Besides  President  Meiklejohn,  the 
other  guests  of  the  evening  were: 
ex-Senator  Charles  H.  Fuller,  Com- 
missioner Edward  M.  Bassett  and 
George  A.  Plympton,  president  of  the 
Amherst  trustees.  During  the  evening 
much  interest  was  given  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  lecture  to  be  given 
the  following  night  in  the  institute 
course,  at  the  academy  of  music,  by 
President  Meiklejohn,  on  "The  Func- 
tions of  the  American  College." 

After  President  Meiklejohn's  lecture 
on  Friday  evening  he  was  a  guest  at  an 
informal  supper  at  the  Hamilton  club, 
given  by  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  1866. 
Those  present  were  the  following:  Pres- 
ident Alexander  Meiklejohn;  Franklin 
W.  Hooper,  director  of  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute; Fred  W.  Atkinson,  principal  of 
Polytechnic  Institute;  Francis  R.  Lane, 
principal  of  "Poly"  Preparatory  School; 
James  Sullivan,  principal  of  Boys' 
High  School;  Charles  D.  Larkins, 
principal  of  Manual  Training  High 
School;  J.  Herbert  Low,  Amherst,  1890, 
Manual  Training  High  School;  Henry 
N.  Dickinson,  Amherst,  1889,  Manual 
Training  High  School;  Walter  B. 
Gunnison,   principal  of  Erasmus  Hall 
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High  School;  R.  Wesley  Burnham, 
Amherst,  1895,  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School;  Charles  R.  Fay,  Amherst,  1890, 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School;  Otto 
Koenig,  Franklin  School,  Manhattan; 
Edward  C.  Alder,  principal  of  Adel- 
phi  Academy;  Charles  L.  Harrington, 
Amherst,  1870;  Frank  L.  Babbott, 
Amherst,  1880;  Robert  Bridgman, 
Amherst,  1895;  Herbert  L.  Bridgman, 
Amherst,  1866;  WiUiam  Fairley,  Am- 
herst, 1878,  Commercial  High  School. — 
From  The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Association  of  Western  New 
York 

At  a  banquet  held  in  the  Hotel 
Seneca,  Rochester,  December  27,  before 
the  Amherst  alumni  of  central  and 
western  New  York,  who  had  gathered 
to  do  him  honor.  President  Meiklejohn 
discussed  the  place  and  purpose  of  the 
liberal  college  in  modern  life.  His 
address  was  the  first  pronouncement 
of  the  aims  and  ideals  that  will  actuate 
him  in  the  conduct  of  Amherst  College, 
which  he  has  made  before  a  group  of 
graduates  of  the  college  and  as  such  has 
a  significance  to  Amherst  graduates  and 
college  men  everywhere.  The  cur- 
riculum of  the  University  of  Rochester 
is,  in  most  essentials,  modeled  on  the 
Amherst  plan  and  President  Rhees,  who 
was  an  honored  guest  at  the  dinner  last 
night  was  graduated  from  Amherst  in 
the  class  of  1883. 

Guests    of   Honor 

Besides  President  Meiklejohn  and 
President  Rhees,  honored  guests  at  the 
dinner  were:  Dean  George  D.  Olds 
of  Amherst;  Purges  Johnson  of  New 
York;  J.  Converse  Gray  of  Boston; 
Giles  B.  Stillwell  of  Syracuse;  J.  S. 
Van  Dauser  of  Horseheads,  and  Presi- 


dent James  P.  B.  Dufify  of  the  Rochester 
Board  of  Education.  Judge  Walter  H. 
Knapp,  '79,  of  Canandaigua,  presided 
as  toastmaster.  He  first  introduced 
President  Rhees,  who  spoke  on  "Am- 
herst's Excellent  Choice,"  referring 
to  the  Amherst  ideal  of  a  cultural  and 
liberal  education  instead  of  a  specialized 
technical  training,  as  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  the  solution  of  present- 
day  social  and  political  problems. 

The  banquet  hall  was  decorated  in 
Amherst  colors,  and  favors  were  in  the 
form  of  plaster  models  of  College  Hall 
at  Amherst.  Amherst  undergraduates 
and  members  of  former  glee  clubs  led 
in  singing  and  cheering.  President 
Meiklejohn's  subject  was 

"The  Liberal  College" 

"What  should  a  liberal  college  be?" 
he  asked.  "I  suppose  it  should  be 
liberal,  and  to  be  liberal  means  to  be 
free  from  something.  What  are  the 
limitations  from  which  a  college  must 
escape  to  be  within  meaning  of  the  term 
liberal.''  Shall  it  escape  from  the  prac- 
tical demands  of  our  generation.?  Shall 
it  feel  itself  free  from  the  tasks  and 
obligations  that  are  to  come  after  col- 
lege men  leave  their  college  walls? 
Not  that.  A  college  worthy  of  the 
name  prepares  boys  for  something  that 
is  to  follow.  It  can  never  be  free  from 
giving  boys  what  they  will  need  in  after 
life. 

"What,  then,  is  it  that  a  liberal  col- 
lege must  be  free  from?  I  think  it  is 
this :  A  college  is  liberal  when  it  is  free 
from  the  domination  of  any  special  or 
limiting  or  narrowing  interest.  We  all 
know  that  the  principle  of  division  of 
labor  is  the  very  root  of  progress  in  our 
life.  So  we  have  our  professions,  trades, 
callings ;  each  one  of  these  has  its  special 
mission  and  interest.     Now  I  take  it 
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that  a  liberal  college  should  be  free  from 
that.  It  should  never  be  dominated 
by  the  special  interest  of  law,  of  medi- 
cine, of  engineering  or  of  anything 
else.     It  should  be  free  from  them. 

"Positively,  what  should  it  be?  To 
what  is  a  liberal  college  bound.'  A 
liberal  college  is  bound  to  those  things 
in  human  experience  that  are  common 
to  all  professions,  to  those  things  that 
run  through  all,  to  those  things  that 
are  thoroughly  and  essentially  human 
and  that  bind  all  men  together  in  all 
things  essential  to  human  living. 

Creed  of  Liberal  College 

"This  is  the  creed  of  the  liberal  col- 
lege, as  I  understand  it :  Just  as  you  can 
practice  law  better  if  you  understand 
law;  just  as  you  can  practice  medicine 
better  if  you  understand  medicine; 
just  as  you  can  do  any  special  thing 
better  if  you  know  it :  in  the  same  way  a 
man  can  live  better  if  he  knows  what 


living  is,  and  if  he  can  state  it  in  terms 
of  ideals.  The  creed  on  which  our 
civilization  must  live  and  stand  is  that 
the  man  who  knows  and  understands 
life  can  live  better  than  the  man  who 
does  not.  If  that  creed  won't  stand 
the  liberal  college  had  better  go. 

"How  is  it  to  be  done?  What  are  we 
to  do?  The  problem  of  Amherst,  like 
the  problem  of  every  college,  is  a  prob- 
lem of  teachers.  We  must  in  some  way 
bring  it  about  that  the  biggest  and 
strongest  and  finest  spirits  will  go,  not 
into  business,  into  law,  or  into  engineer- 
ing, but  will  go  where  I  think  the  biggest 
work  is  to  be  done.  We  must  bring  it 
about  so  that  they  will  become  college 
teachers,  will  reduce  human  life  to 
terms  of  ideals,  and  will  communicate 
their  messages  to  college  boys.  It  is  a 
question  of  getting  teachers  who  can 
really  teach  and  who  have  in  themselves 
the  things  that  ought  to  be  taught." — 
From  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 
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1849 

William  Havea  Lester, — the  name 
needs  no  prefix  or  suflBx  or  other 
adornment.  He  had  honorary  degrees, 
but  he  did  not  need  them  and  they 
added  nothing  to  him.  His  name  in 
its  simplicity  is  enough,  and  to  every 
one  that  knew  him  it  stands  for  rare 
dignity  and  worth.  "Dr.  Lester,"  we 
all  called  him,  and  no  one  ever  pro- 
nounced the  name  in  any  tone  of  dis- 
respect. Every  one  instinctively  felt 
that  when  in  his  company  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior  personality  and 
unconsciously  paid  him  peculiar  defer- 
ence. The  annals  of  Dr.  Lester's  life 
were  singularly  uneventful.  He  was 
bom  in  Bridgehampton,  Long  Island,  on 
December  4,  1825,  and  graduated  from 
Amherst  College  in  1849  and  from 
Princeton  Seminary  in  1854.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany 
in  1854  and  in  the  same  year  was  called 
to  the  Presbyterian  church  of  West 
Alexander,  Presbytery  of  Washington, 
where  his  entire  ministerial  life  was  spent 
until  his  honorable  retirement  as  pastor 
emeritus  in  1901.  He  thus  passed  his 
life  as  a  village  pastor,  and  yet  few  men 
sink  their  roots  so  deep  and  wide  in  a 
community  or  city  and  throw  their 
branches  so  far  out  in  the  world  and  bear 
such  abimdant  fruit.  He  cultivated  a 
small  field,  but  it  was  intensive  cultiva- 
tion, and  so  it  yielded  rich  and  plentiful 
harvests.  Dr.  Lester  was  a  prince 
among  men  in  striking  physical  appear- 
ance, beauty  of  character  and  nobility 
of  life.  His  refined  face  and  polished 
manners  showed  the  true  gentleman. 
He  was  a  diligent  student,  a  scholarly 


sermonizer,  a  practical  and  earnest 
preacher,  and  a  pastor  of  unsurpassed 
faithfulness  and  tenderness.  He  was 
interested  in  education,  moral  reform, 
civic  welfare,  and  all  the  interests  of  the 
community.  The  whole  region  was 
infected  with  his  spirit,  and  West  Alex- 
ander grew  into  his  type  and  was  a  kind 
of  extension  of  his  personality.  His  death 
from  old  age  on  November  22  bereaved 
the  whole  community  and  sent  a  personal 
sorrow  into  every  home.  Being  dead  he 
will  long  speak,  and  a  whole  generation 
will  bear  the  impress  of  his  personaUty. 
The  writer  of  this  was  intimately  as- 
sociated with  Dr.  Lester  for  twenty-five 
years  and  will  ever  cherish  this  friend- 
ship as  one  of  the  treasures  of  life. 
Mrs.  Lester  died  in  1897  and  the  frag- 
rance of  her  beautiful  life  still  remains. 
The  parents  are  survived  by  two  sons 
and  a  daughter,  one  of  the  sons  being 
Rev.  William  Hand  Lester  D.D.,  (Am- 
herst, '78)  a  foreign  missionary  in 
Chile,  South  America. 

1855 

Edward  Alexander  Strong  died  on 
November  29  at  the  Hotel  Vendome, 
Boston,  where  he  had  lived  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Strong,  son  of  Alexander 
and  Catherine  (Goodnow)  Strong,  was 
born  in  Boston  on  December  10,  1834. 
He  prepared  for  college  in  the  Boston 
Latin  school.  After  graduation  from 
Amherst  he  traveled  abroad  and  entered 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1856. 
After  a  year  there,  deafness  compelled 
him  to  abandon  his  career  as  a  minister. 
He  was  a  merchant  in  Boston  from  '57 
to  '81,  when  he  retired  from  active  busi- 
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ness.  Some  years  later  he  was  elected 
a  trustee  of  Amherst  College,  but  his 
deafness  forced  him  to  resign  after  one 
term's  service.  He  was  married  on 
June  10,  1858,  to  Marion  Hubbard 
Clarke  of  Brookline.  He  had  two  chil- 
dren. His  son.  Rev.  G.  A.  Strong  of 
St.  John's  Church,  New  York  City, 
graduated  from  Amherst  in  1880. 

1856 

Rev.  Lyman  Bartlett,  for  thirty-seven 
years  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  in  Turkey,  died  at  his  home  in 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  October  13.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett was  born  at  North  Hadley,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1832,  son  of  Leonard  and 
Hannah  (Crosby)  Bartlett.  He  fitted 
for  college  at  Hopkins  Academy  and 
Williston  Seminary.  After  his  gradua- 
tion he  taught  school  for  two  years, 
after  which  he  studied  at  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  and  was  ordained 
in  1861.  From  1861-1867  he  filled  a 
pastorate  at  Moinsville,  Vt.  In  1867 
he  was  appointed  a  missionary  by  the 
American  Board,  and  stationed  at 
Cseserea,  Turkey.  He  labored  at  Caes- 
erea  for  seventeen  years  and  then  for 
twenty  years  at  Smyrna,  both  important 
centers  of  the  Western  Turkey  mission. 
In  October,  1857,  he  married  Cornelia 
C.  Burrows  of  Columbus,  N.  Y.  Rev. 
Mr.  Bartlett  is  survived  by  one  child. 
Miss  Cornelia  C.  Bartlett,  who  had  the 
honor  of  establishing  the  first  mission 
kindergarten  in  Turkey.  On  account 
of  the  failure  of  her  health,  Mr.  Bartlett 
returned  with  her  to  this  country  in 
1904,  since  which  date  he  has  lived  in 
quiet  retirement. 

Thaddeus  Graves,  Sr.,  one  of  the  best- 
known  tobacco  growers  in  the  Con- 
necticut valley  and  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Hatfield,  died  at  his  home  in  that 


town  on  September  11,  after  an  illness 
of  about  ten  days.  He  suffered  from  a 
shock  of  apoplexy  on  the  3d,  which  ren- 
dered him  imconscious,  and  he  had  been 
in  a  critical  condition  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Graves  was  born  on  the  home- 
stead in  Hatfield,  November  1,  1834, 
the  son  of  Solomon  and  Sophia  Morton 
Graves.  He  prepared  for  college  at 
Monson  Academy  and  Williston  Semi- 
nary and  was  graduated  from  Amherst 
College  in  the  class  of  1856.  After 
completing  a  course  in  the  Albany  Law 
School  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1858,  and  practiced  law  in  New  York 
City  until  1867,  when  his  health  was 
impaired  and  he  returned  to  Hatfield  to 
devote  his  attention  to  farming.  Mr. 
Graves  became  widely  known  as  one  of 
the  prominent  tobacco  growers  of  the 
Connecticut  valley,  and  for  several  years 
served  as  president  of  the  New  England 
Tobacco  Growers'  Association.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Smith  Academy  and  the  Franklin 
Harvest  Club.  In  former  years  Mr. 
Graves  was  master  of  Resolute  Grange 
of  Hatfield,  and  was  once  master  of  the 
State  Grange. 

In  1866  he  married  Mary  A.  Hubbard, 
who  survives  him.  Besides  his  widow, 
he  leaves  five  children,  Mrs.  William  C. 
Dickinson  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Carl  of 
Hatfield,  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Dickinson 
of  Boston,  Miss  Laura  Graves  now  in 
London,  England,  Thaddeus  Graves, 
Jr.,  of  Hatfield,  nine  grandchildren  and 
a  half-brother,  William  D.  Graves  of 
North  Amherst. 

1857 

Rev.  Elisha  G.   Cobb,  Secretary, 
2  Denniston  Place,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Rev.  Asahel  Clark,  aged  80  years, 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  died  suddenly  on 
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October  25  at  the  home  of  his  younger 
daughter  in  Manchester,  Conn.  Mr. 
Clark  attended  the  inauguration  of 
President  Meiklejohn.  He  leaves  a 
brother,  Edwin  W.  Clark  of  Amherst 
and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Evaline  Boynton 
of  Florence  and  Mrs.  Sadie  Howes  of 
Montclair.  The  funeral  was  held  Mon- 
day afternoon,  October  28,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  at 
Amherst. 

1861 

Daniel  T.  Nelson,  M.D.,  Secretary, 
2400    Indiana    Avenue,    Chicago,    III. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Merriam  died  on  August 
5,  1912,  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  George  WhitOeld  Phillips,  D.D., 
'76,  died  at  his  home  in  Shrewsbury 
Sunday,  November  24,  1912.  He  was 
bom  in  Hubbardston  on  July  5,  1836. 
His  father  was  Joshua  Phillips,  a 
farmer,  and  his  mother  was  before  her 
marriage  Julia  Stone.  As  a  boy  he 
helped  in  farm  work  and  studied 
in  preparation  for  college  at  Westminster 
Academy  (Vt.),  and  at  Worcester 
Academy.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
entered  Amherst  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1861.  He 
next  entered  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  taught  and  preached  during 
the  vacations.  Following  graduation 
from  Andover,  in  1864,  he  married,  on 
September  14  of  that  year,  Sarah  E. 
Ball,  daughter  of  Rev.  Mason  Ball,  a 
Baptist  clergyman,  of  Amherst.  He 
soon  settled  with  his  wife  in  the  parson- 
age of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Haydenville,  where  he  remained  as 
pastor  three  and  one-half  years. 

After  several  calls  to  other  churches 
were  declined  he  finally  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  settled  in  1867.  In  December, 
1871,  he  left  Columbus  to  become  the 


first  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Worcester,  where  for  two  and  one-half 
years  he  preached  to  large  congregations 
in  Mechanics'  Hall  while  the  present 
church  edifice  was  being  built.  The 
church  increased  rapidly  in  numbers  and 
benevolences.  The  pastor,  in  addition 
to  the  work  of  his  own  parish,  was 
prominent  in  the  extension  of  other 
Congregational  churches  in  Worcester. 
Fifteen  years  were  spent  in  Worcester 
and  he  then  accepted  a  call  to  the  Con- 
gregational Chm'ch  in  Rutland,  Vt., 
where  he  was  installed  in  1886.  Soon 
after  settling  there,  Amherst  and  Mid- 
dlebury  colleges  bestowed  upon  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  He  gave 
twenty  years  of  service  to  the  church  in 
Rutland  and  then  resigned,  closing  his 
active  career  as  pastor,  and  in  1906 
he  retired  to  Shrewsbury,  a  suburb  of 
Worcester.  He  was  the  father  of  Le 
Roy  Phillips  of  '92. 

1865 

Prof.   B.   K.   Emerson,   Secretary, 
21  Northampton  Road,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Babb  has  just  retired 
from  a  pastorate  at  Holden,  following 
his  resignation  several  months  ago. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Sawyer  of  Easthamp- 
ton,  gave  an  address  on  Sunday  Decem- 
ber 8  at  the  Payson  church,  on  "The 
Balkan  War."  In  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress he  read  an  open  letter  from  Andrea 
S.  Tsanoff,  a  former  student  at  Willis- 
ton,  later  a  student  at  Amherst  in  1871, 
and  at  Cornell  still  later.  Mr.  Tsanoff 
is  now  a  writer  on  the  PhilippopoHs 
Zoriiza,  the  oldest  of  the  Bulgarian 
newspapers.  In  this  letter  an  appeal  is 
made  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  intervention,  and  the  writer 
claims  that  the  effect  of  such  action  on 
the  part  of  the  president  would  be  to 
stop  the  bloodshed  in  Turkey  and  lessen 
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the  probability  of  Balkan  wars  in  the 
future. 

Professor  Henry  M.  Tyler  of  North- 
ampton delivered  an  excellent  address  at 
the  Sunday  afternoon  vesper  service  on 
November  3  at  Williston  Seminary. 
Professor  Tyler  is  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  WilUston  Seminary  and 
professor  emeritus  of  Greek  at  Smith 
College. 

1866 

Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  Secretary, 
604  Carleton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fifty  years  a  member  of  the  Psi  Upsi- 
lon  fraternity,  Herbert  L.  Bridgman, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Peary  Arctic 
Club,  was  presented  with  a  silver  loving 
cup  on  Thursday  evening,  November  21, 
by  the  Psi  Upsilon  Club  of  New  York. 

1867 

Professor  John  W.  Burgess  of  Colum- 
bia University  has  retired  from  active 
professional  Ufe  after  thirty-six  years 
of  unbroken  service.  It  is  well  at  this 
time  to  recoimt  some  of  the  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  to  the  educational 
progress  of  America.  After  studying  at 
Amherst,  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  and  teach- 
ing for  a  while  at  Knox  College,  he  spent 
three  years  at  Amherst  as  professor  of 
history  and  political  science.  In  1876 
he  began  to  teach  as  professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science  and  Constitutional  Law  in 
Columbia  University,  and  ever  since  he 
has  been  teaching  and  writing  on  con- 
stitutional law.  Some  of  his  books, 
"The  Civil  War  and  the  Constitution," 
and  "Reconstruction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion" have  become  standard  treatises. 
In  1890  he  was  made  dean  of  the  faculties 
of  philosophy,  pure  science,  and  fine  arts. 
When  the  Roosevelt  Exchange  Pro- 
fessorship  in   Berlin   was   inaugurated 


he  was  sent,  and  his  winter  there  as 
Exchange  Professor  of  American  History 
and  Institution  won  for  him  the  most 
enthusiastic  regard  of  the  Kaiser  and 
the  German  people.  He  was  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  the  Prussian  Crown  by 
the  Emperor,  and  was  also  decorated 
by  the  King  of  Saxony.  As  trustee  of 
Amherst  College  and  author  of  a  large 
number  of  magazine  articles,  he  has 
extended  his  influence  to  still  wider 
spheres.  Professor  Burgess'  retirement 
was  announced  last  spring  to  take  effect 
this  fall.  He  will  be  succeeded  at  Col- 
umbia by  Professor  F.  J.  E.  Wood- 
bridge,  Amherst,  '89. 

Professor  Grosvenor  as  President  of 
the  United  Chapters  attended  the  one 
hundred  and  thirtieth  annual  dinner  of 
the  Harvard  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
at  the  Harvard  Union  on  Wednesday, 
December  4. 

1871 

Prof.  Herbert  G.  Lord,  Secretary . 
623  West  113th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Nathaniel  Blanch- 
ard,  rector  of  the  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  and  Arch- 
deacon of  the  Newark  Diocese,  died  on 
November  28  after  an  operation  in  the 
Post-graduate  Hospital  of  New  York 
City.  Dr.  Blanchard  was  bom  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  on  July  1,  1849.  His  par- 
ents were  Justus  W.  and  Olive  (Baker) 
Blanchard.  He  prepared  for  college 
with  Professor  L.  H.  Altmeyer,  at  Al- 
bany. He  taught  in  the  Albany  Classi- 
cal Institute  from  1865-67.  After 
graduation  from  Amherst  in  1871,  he 
entered  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.,  graduating  in  1874. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  Albany,  on 
May  31,  1874,  and  became  a  priest  on 
February  21,  1875.  In  1874-75  he  was 
in  charge  of  St.  Paul's  Mission,  Green- 
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wich,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Blanchard  became 
rector  of  St.  James'  Church,  Fordham, 
New  York  City,  in  1875.  Five  years 
later  he  was  called  to  St.  John's  Church, 
Detroit,  Mich.  After  another  five 
years  he  went  to  St.  James'  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  After  ten  years 
service  there  he  was  called  to  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  where  he  remained  as 
rector  for  two  years,  leaving  it  to  go  to 
Madison,  N.  J.  He  had  served  in 
Madison  for  six  years.  He  was  married 
on  June  3,  1880,  to  H.  Louise,  daughter 
of  Rev.  William  Anderson,  of  Fordham, 
New  York  City. 

Rev.  William  H.  Hubbard,  D.D.,  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly. 
He  was  formerly  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

1872 

Rev.  Albert  H.  Thompson,  Secretary, 
Raymond,  N.  H. 

Rev.  James  Dingwell,  a  retired  minis- 
ter and  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  died 
on  his  birthday  at  his  home  in  Leices- 
ter on  June  11.  Rev.  Mr.  Dingwell 
was  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  June  11, 
1838.  He  prepared  at  Kimball  Union 
Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H.,  and  was 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in 
1872.  In  the  meantime  he  served  as  a 
"nine  months'  man"  with  the  Eleventh 
Rhode  Island  Regiment  in  the  Civil 
War.  He  prepared  for  the  ministry 
at  Bangor  (Me.)  Theological  Seminary. 
Mr.  Dingwell  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Leicester  Men's  Club;  was  Com- 
mander of  the  George  H.  Thomas 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  for  three  terms,  and 
was  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  chap- 
lain and  patriotic  instructor  of  the 
post. 


1873 

Prof.  John  M.  Tyler,   Secretary, 
8  Tyler  Place,  Amherst,  Mass. 

At  the  Sphinx  Club  dinner  of  adver- 
tising men  on  November  15,  Dr.  Talcott 
Williams  spoke  in  optimistic  terms  of 
the  progress  that  journaUsm  is  making 
in  purging  the  columns  of  periodicals 
and  newspapers  of  objectionable  and 
dishonest  advertising.  The  president 
of  the  occasion,  Collin  Armstrong  of 
'77,  spoke  in  a  similar  corroborative 
strain. 

Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  director  of  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  of  Colum- 
bia University  read  a  paper  on  "Tech- 
nical Instruction  in  Journalism"  at  a 
conference  of  teachers  of  journalism 
from  fifteen  American  universities  held 
in  Chicago  on  November  30.  The  tech- 
nical training  and  practical  experience 
in  newspaper  work  that  should  be  in- 
cluded in  college  courses  in  journalism 
were  the  chief  topics  discussed.  Mr. 
Williams  has  an  article  in  the  Century 
magazine  for  November  on  "The  Late 
Horace  Howard  Furness." 

1874 

Elihu  H.  Loomis,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
23  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Congressman  Frederick  H.  Gillett 
has  been  summoned  to  Washington  for 
meetings  of  his  sub-committee  on  ap- 
propriations, which  is  going  to  prepare 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill  so  that 
it  will  be  ready  for  Congress  at  an  early 
date. 

1876 

1877 

Rev.  A.  DeW.  Mason,  Secretary, 
149  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 

Collin  Armstrong  is  president  of  the 
Sphinx   Club  of  New  York  City,   an 
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organization  of  newspaper  and  adver- 
tising men.  At  a  club  dinner  in  Novem- 
ber last,  he  introduced  Dr.  Talcott 
Williams,  '73,  as  the  leading  speaker  of 
the  evening. 

William  A.  Dresser  has  been  in  Europe 
for  some  time  on  account  of  his  health. 
Impelled  by  the  same  necessity  he  is 
spending  the  winter  in  California. 

George  L.  Fowler  was  so  enthused 
by  the  last  reunion  that  early  in  the 
fall  he  sent  a  personal  letter  to  each 
member  of  '77  who  was  not  at  Amherst 
in  June,  telling  them  of  the  delightful 
time  that  was  enjoyed  and  urging  their 
attendance  at  the  next  reunion  in  1916. 

Charles  S.  Hartwell  is  a  professor  in 
the  Boys  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
He  has  recently  published  a  paper  on 
the  "  Grading  and  Promotion  of  Pupils" 
that  has  attracted  much  attention. 

Joseph  B.  Hingeley,  D.D.,  is  one  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  North.  Zion's  Her- 
ald &  representative  Methodist  paper 
thus  speaks  of  recent  honors  that  have 
come  to  him:  "Joseph  B.  Hingeley,  D.D., 
secretary  of  the  General  Conference, 
and  who  received  a  handsome  vote  for 
the  episcopacy,  was  elected  to  the 
important  position  of  secretary  of  the 
new  Board  of  Conference  Claimants. 
His  fitness  for  the  position  was  generally 
recognized,  and  he  was  elected  on  the 
first  ballot  by  a  generous  majority. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Northern  Minne- 
sota Conference,  and  has  won  an 
enviable  reputation  as  one  of  the  minis- 
ters who  does  successfully  every  impor- 
tant work  committed  to  him.  The 
Baltimore  American  represents  the 
gratification  felt  at  this  election  in  the 
following  terms:  "One  of  the  most 
popular  elections  was  that  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  B.  Hingeley  as  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Conference  Claimants.  When 
his  election  was  announced  Dr.  Hingeley 


was  given  a  great  ovation  by  the  dele- 
gates and  by  the  newspaper  men,  with 
whom  he  is  in  high  favor  on  account  of 
the  help  he  has  given  them  in  getting 
the  detailed  information  of  the  Con- 
ference." Dr.  Hingeley  was  elected  on 
the  first  ballot. 

James  G.  Hobbie  has  been  the  presi- 
dent and  principal  of  the  Central 
Institute,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  since  1895. 
On  account  of  continued  illness  in  his 
family  he  has  recently  bought  a  small 
ranch  near  Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  and  will 
make  his  permanent  home  there. 

William  W.  Leete,  D.D.,  has  been 
pastor  of  the  Dwight  Place  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  New  Haven  for  the  last 
fourteen  years,  but  he  has  now  resigned 
that  charge  to  accept  the  appointment 
of  field  secretary  for  the  New  England 
States  of  the  Congregational  Church 
Building  Society.  Dr.  Leete's  home 
and  office  will  be  in  Boston,  whither  he 
will  remove  to  take  up  his  new  work  in 
April  1st  next. 

Isaac  L.  Lowe,  D.D.,  is  vice-president 
and  professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
Arkansas  Conference  College,  Silvan 
Spring,  Ark. 

William  B.  Marple,  M.  D.,  continues 
in  the  practice  of  opthalmology  in  New 
York.  He  traveled  extensively  in 
Europe  last  summer. 

Charles  D.  Marsh,  Ph.D.,  is  a  phj'si- 
ologist  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  charge  of  field  investigations 
of  poisonous  plants  and  their  effects. 
He  has  also  acted  as  professor  of  Zoology 
in  George  Washington  University.  He 
is  a  member  of  various  scientific  socie- 
ties and  a  fellow  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S. 

Alfred  Dew  Mason,  D.D.,  is  editor 
of  the  Christian  Intelligencer  in  New 
York  City.  He  is  also  lecturer  on  the 
History  of  Missions  in  the  Union 
Missionary  Training  Institute  of  Brook- 
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lyn,  N.  Y.,  and  has  just  published  a 
text-book  entitled  "Outlines  of  Mission- 
ary History"  which  has  been  com- 
mended by  missionary  experts  and  in 
religious  periodicals.  He  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  newly  organized 
"ReUgious  Press  Club"  of  New  York 
City. 

George  W.  Reynolds,  D.D.,  thus 
writes  of  the  late  Representative  Utter : 
"He  was  a  rare  man  in  mind,  heart, 
soul  and  attainments  and  retainments. 
He  retained  all  his  best  qualities  after 
he  became  great."  This  is  rare  praise 
from  one  who  knows  a  man  as  class- 
mates know  each  other. 

Wellington  Record,  M.D.,  died  as 
the  result  of  injuries  received  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1912,  by  falling  from  a  moving 
railroad  train  near  WoUaston,  a  suburb 
of  Quincy,  Mass.  He  had  lived  in  that 
town  for  twenty-five  years  and  became 
so  identified  with  all  its  interests  that 
his  loss  was  very  deeply  felt  andsincerely 
mourned  by  the  entire  community. 

Professor  Sumner  Salter,  professor  of 
Music  in  Williams  College,  is  rejoicing 
in  the  installation  in  Grace  Hall  of  an 
organ  which  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  powerful  instruments  inthecountry. 
It  was  dedicated  on  November  21, 
1912,  with  a  delightful  program  in 
which  Professors  Samuel  A.  Baldwin 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Hamilton  C.  Macdougall  of  Wellesley 
College  and  William  C.  Hammond  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College  assisted  Pro- 
fessor Salter. 

George  H.  Utter,  L.L.D.,  former 
governor  of  Rhode  Island,  and  later 
representative  from  that  state  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  died  at  his  home  in  Westerly, 
R.  I.,  on  November  3,  1912.  He  was 
in  public  life  for  over  thrity  years  and 
served  his  state  in  three  of  the  four 
highest    elective    offices    in    its    gift — 


Secretary  of  State,  Lieutenant  Governor 

and  Governor.     In  1910  he  was  elected 

as  a  representative  to   Congress.     He 

was  considered  a  most  able  and  efficient 

public    officer,    and    his    death    was 

mourned   most   deeply   where  he   was 

best  known. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to 

Mrs.  Utter  by  Collin  Armstrong  in  the 

name  of  the  class: — 

"On  behalf  of  every  member  of  the  Class  of 
'77  I  assure  you  of  the  heartfelt  sympathy. 
We  not  only  held  George  in  the  highest  esteem; 
we  were  proud  of  him  and  we  loved  him.  He 
has  left  a  wide  vacancy  in  our  ranks.  This 
loss  is  ours  as  well  as  yours  and,  though  in  less 
measure,  we  feel  it  none  the  less  keenly  with 
deepest  sorrow.  As  many  of  us  as  can  will  be 
■with  you  on  Wednesday.  Mrs.  Armstrong 
and  I  add  our  personal  message  of  sympathy 
and  affection." 

Two  sons  of  Hon.  Mr.  Utter  have 
studied  at  Amherst,  George  B.  (non- 
grad.)  '05,  and  Henry  E.,  '06. 

Ersamus  B.  Waples  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  death  in  an  accident  which 
occurred  while  he  was  travelling  in 
Ireland  this  last  summer.  He  was 
thrown  from  a  jaunting  car  in  which 
he  was  riding,  run  over  and  had  two 
ribs  broken  beside  other  severe  injuries. 
His  wife  was  with  him  but  escaped 
serious  injury. 

1879 

Prof.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Secretary, 
Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stanton  Coit  of  London,  England, 
author  of  "Natural  Idealism  and  a 
State  Church"  has  just  written  a  book 
entitled  "National  Idealism  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer." 

Eldon  B.  Keith  of  Brockton  was  a 
candidate  for  state  treasurer  on  the 
Progressive  ticket. 

Rev.  John  E.  Tuttle,  D.D.,  gave  an 
address  on  the  supply  of  the  Ministry 
before  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania, 
October  24.,  in  Butler,  Pa.  The  title 
of  his  address  was  "Comrades  of  the 
Cross." 
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1880 

Hon.  Henry  P.  Field,  Secretary, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Rev.  P.  T.  Farwell  has  an  article 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Congregationalist 
and  Christian  World  on  "The  Brother- 
hood at  Oberlin"  with  emphasis  on 
Social  Christianity. 

1881 

Frank  H.   Parsons,   Esq.,   Secretary, 
60  Wall  Street,  New.  York  City. 

Henry  C.  Hall  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  ex-president  of  the  Colorado  Bar 
Association,  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  El  Paso  County 
Judicial  District  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late 
incumbent. 

1882 

John  P.  Cushing,  Secretary, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Mills,  D.D.,  who  has 
recently  accepted  a  call  to  the  important 
Congregational  church  in  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  was  installed  on  December  12. 

J.  H.  Hobbs,  D.D.,  now  pastor  of 
the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  recently  made  an  address 
at  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Jamaica,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  pastor  for  nineteen  years. 
Rev.  Andrew  Magill  ,'02,  is  now  pastor 
of  the  church. 

1883 

John  B.  Walker,  M.D.,  Secretary, 
2  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 

On  Friday,  October  25,  the  Sixty- 
fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Hamp- 
den Coimty  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  in  Springfield.  The  speaker  of  the 
morning  was  William  Orr,  deputy  com- 
missioner  of   education   in   Massachu- 


setts, who  spoke  on  "  Mental  Efficiency, 
Special  and  General." 

Walter  T.  Field  of  Chicago  is  writing 
a  book  on  the  "Short  Story,"  with 
illustrative  selections  from  the  earUest 
times  to  the  presnt.  His  "Finger- 
posts to  Children's  Reading,"  has  been 
revised  and  enlarged,  and  a  sixth  edi- 
tion published. 

Martin  L.  Griffin  has  been  with  the 
Oxford  Paper  Company  of  Rumford, 
Me.,  for  about  three  years  as  manager 
of  the  chemical  and  electro-chemical 
departments  of  the  company. 

Charles  S.  Adams  has  been  for  the 
last  year  or  two  referee  in  bankruptcy 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Court,  Southern  District  of  Florida, 
and  is  an  aspirant  for  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judgeship  there  with  some  assur- 
ance of  success. 

Rev.  Howard  A.  Bridgman,  D.D.,  has 
just  issued  a  new  book  entitled  "Real 
Religion  "  which  gives  promise  of  having 
a  wide  circulation. 

Calvin  H.  Morse  has  been  for  about  a 
year  now  manager  of  the  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

W.  Z.  Stuart,  after  an  absence  of 
twelve  years,  has  recently  returned  to 
his  old  home  at  Neenah,  Wis.,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Neenah  Paper  Company 
at  that  place. 

Dean  Edward  S.  Parsons  of  Colorado 
College  is  spending  the  college  year 
1912-13  abroad.  His  address  is  Pen- 
sion Grebeman,  Wittelsbacherplatz  2, 
Munich,  Germany. 

1884 

W.   H.    Wheeler,   Secretary, 
2  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 

S.  H.  Kingsley  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  was  named  Republican  nominee 
for  congressman-at-large  at  the  recent 
primary  election. 
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Frederick  Kenelm  Winslow,  a  lawyer 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died  on  November 
2G  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  late  David  C. 
Winslow,  United  States  Commissioner 
and  Registrar  in  Bankruptcy,  and  Har- 
riet A.  (Stearns)  Winslow.  He  was 
born  in  New  Utrecht,  N.  Y.,  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1861,  and  prepared  for  college 
at  the  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  For  two  years  after  graduation 
from  Amherst  in  1884  he  was  in  various 
kinds  of  business,  and  in  1886-87  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Dailey  and  Bell, 
Brooklyn.     He  was  not  married. 

1885 

Frank  E.  Whitman,  Secretary, 
490  Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Herbert  B.  Ames,  member  of 
Canadian  Pariiament  for  St.  Antonie 
division,  Montreal,  delivered  on  Novem- 
ber 17  a  speech  in  that  body  of  which  the 
Montreal  Gazette  says: 

"Not  since  Premier  Borden  intro- 
duced his  proposals  has  a  member  of 
the  House  exhibited  logic  and  constitu- 
tional argument  to  a  greater  degree  than 
when  within  half  an  hour  the  Montreal 
member  traversed  the  whole  subject,  fol- 
lowed by  the  rapt  attention  of  crowded 
benches  and  galleries." 

It  was  for  the  Borden  plan  of  Cana- 
dian naval  armament,  dealing  with  the 
"  physical,  constitutional  and  honorable 
reasons"  for  the  policy. 

Thompson  C.  Elliott,  of  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  whose  work  in  investigating  the 
history  of  the  far  west  has  been  noted 
in  a  former  number  of  the  Quarterly, 
sends  us  a  copy  of  an  article  by  him  on 
"The  Earliest  Travelers  on  the  Oregon 
Trail,"  being  an  address  given  by  him 
at  Baker,  Oregon.  The  traveler  espe- 
cially commemorated  in  this  address  is 


Wilson  Price  Hunt,  whose  protrait  is 
the  frontispiece  of  the  pamphlet. 

Among  the  list  of  lecturers  to  speak 
at  the  Harvard  union  this  year  is  Rev. 
W.  G.  Thayer,  '85,  headmaster  of  St. 
Mark's  School,  Southboro. 

1886 

Charles  F.  Marble,  Secretary, 
4  Marble  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Rev.  Allen  E.  Cross,  D.D.,  has  an 
article  in  the  Congregationalist  for  Oc- 
tober 31  on,  "  Why  I  beheve  in  Foreign 
Missions."  Dr.  Cross,  who  was  for 
many  years  associate  pastor  of  the  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston,  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  the  Orient.  He 
visited  many  mission  fields  during  his 
jom-ney,  being  for  a  time  in  Dr.  A.  E. 
Dunning's  party. 

Clay  H.  HoUister,  vice-president  of 
the  old  National  Bank  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  and  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  American  Bankers'  Association 
on  the  Bill  of  Lading,  spoke  at  Chi- 
cago, November  13,  before  the  associa- 
tion on  "The  Present  Status  of  the  Bill 
of  Lading  Situation  in  Congress." 

Theodore  Smith  died  in  Milwaukee 
September  23,  of  pernicious  anemia. 
He  was  buried  at  Trinidad,  Cal. 

Allen  T.  Treadway  has  been  elected 
congressman  from  the  first  district  of 
Hampshire  county. 

The  last  number  of  the  American 
Anthropologist  contains  an  article  by 
Professor  Harris  Hawthorne  Wilder, 
head  of  the  Biology  department  at  Smith 
College,  on  "The  Physiognomy  of  the 
Indians  of  Southern  New  England." 

1887 

Frederick  G.  Pratt,  Secretary, 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Joseph  LaMott  Dixon  died  in  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  on  November  18  from 
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tuberculosis.  His  parents  were  Herbert 
M.  and  Janette  (Collins)  Dixon.  He 
was  bom  in  Smyrna,  N.  Y.,  on  June 
28, 1863,  and  prepared  for  college  at  Col- 
gate Academy,  N.  Y.  After  graduation 
from  Amherst  in  1887  he  was  in  business 
until  1891.  From  1891-1900  he  was 
successively  secretary,  vdce-president, 
and  president  of  the  Bible  Normal  Col- 
lege in  Springfield.  In  1900-01  he  was 
in  the  real  estate  and  investment  busi- 
ness in  Boston,  and  with  the  Parmalee 
library,  and  lecturer  on  child  study  in 
Boston  from  1901  imtil  1907,  when  he 
was  forced  to  resign  on  accoimt  of  ill 
health.  During  this  time  he  also  con- 
ducted an  Industrial  club  for  boys  in 
Maiden.  Since  1907  he  has  been  li\nng 
in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  He  was  married 
on  June  28,  1888,  to  Alice  L.  Baker  of 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  and  had  one  child,  a 
daughter,  who  survives  him. 

1888 

A.   G.   Baker,   Secretary, 
6  Cornell  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Daxad  L.  Kebbe  has  been  called  from 
Fairlee,  ^^t.,  to  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Swift  River. 

Professor  Warren  J.  Moulton,  this 
year  director  of  the  American  School  of 
Oriental  Research  in  Jerusalem,  writes 
from  that  place  (November  15),  "The 
war  has  not  thus  far  seriously  interfered 
with  our  plans,  but  of  course  it  keeps 
all  the  country  in  a  state  of  suspense 
and  apprehension." 

James  Gilbert  Riggs  has  resigned 
his  position  as  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  order  to  take  up  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  train- 
ing department  of  the  State  Normal  and 
Training  School  of  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

John  D.  Wright  was  married  in  New 
York  City,  November  25,  1912,  to  Miss 
Isabel    Galban.     The    Wright    family 


lived  in  Amherst  for  many  years  and 
have  many  friends  here. 

1889 

H.   H.    Bos  WORTH,   Secretary, 
15  Elm  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

James  L.  Chamberlain,  formerly  of 
the  MacKenzie  School  at  Dobbs  Ferry, 
N.  Y'.,  has  become  professor  of  Latin  in 
the  Blake  School,  a  new  preparatory 
school  recently  opened  at  Minneapolis. 

William  Estabrook  Chancellor,  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  Neale's  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, has  written  a  book  on  "Our 
Presidents  and  their  Office,"  which  is 
published  by  the  Neale  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  Washington. 

George  B.  Webster,  LL.B.,  is  regis- 
tered as  Professor  of  Legal  Medicine  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  St.  Louis  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge  of 
Columbia  University  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Present  Status  of  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  American  Uni- 
versities" in  Philadelphia  on  Novem- 
ber 7.  The  occasion  was  the  fourteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  American  Universities.  Dr.  Wood- 
bridge's  paper,  with  others,  caused  much 
discussion. 

1890 

Edwin   B.    Child,   Secretary, 
39  West  67th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Edwin  B.  Child,  who  has  painted  the 
portraits  of  several  prominent  Amherst 
men,  has  opened  a  new  studio  in  New 
York  at  62  South  Washington  Square. 

The  marriage  of  Ralph  Wardlaw 
Crockett  to  Celia  Mason,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  Choate,  took 
place  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 27,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Essex. 
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On  Friday,  October  25,  Charies  S. 
Whitman  received  the  warmest  kind  of 
praise  from  the  bench,  bar  and  forum. 
"The  most  notable  victory  of  law  and 
order  in  our  generation  in  New  York" 
were  the  words  of  a  telegram  to 
Mr.  Whitman  from  a  famous  Ameri- 
can author.  "WTiitman,  the  man  who 
crushed  the  System,"  is  the  title  the 
district  attorney  has  won.  He  has 
cleared  up  the  greatest  murder  mystery 
of  many  years,  drawn  into  the  net  of 
justice  all  of  the  conspirators,  collected 
convincing  proof  against  the  chief  of 
the  murder  plot  and  the  actual  mur- 
derers and  has  tried  and  convicted  the 
former,  all  within  a  hundred  days,  less 
than  it  has  often  required  merely  to  try 
a  murderer. 

Years  ago  the  Education  Society 
helped  a  young  man  through  college 
and  theological  seminary,  he  became 
a  pastor  and  then  was  called  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  philosophy  in  his  alma 
maier.  His  broad  conceptions  of  relig- 
ion, sympathetic  views  of  life,  clear 
insight  into  moral  problems,  fairness 
toward  those  of  imhke  views  and  his 
lofty  idealism  deeply  impressed  the 
young  seniors  who  came  every  year  to 
his  classroom,  and  it  was  not  strange 
that  careless,  irreverent,  irreligious 
youth  changed  about  entirely  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  higher  values  of 
life. 

From  one  of  those  classes  went  forth 
a  young  man  who  became  a  lawyer.  He 
advanced  step  by  step  until  he  was  made 
district  attorney  of  New  York  City, 
and  his  name  is  now  known  throughout 
the  land  as  the  stout  and  successful 
opponent  to  graft,  as  the  man  who  has 
brought  murderers  to  justice,  and  whose 
devotion  to  the  high  concerns  of  the 
state  and  the  welfare  of  human  life  have 
won  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  all 
loyal  citizens.     Charles  Carman  was  the 


professor,  Charles  WTiitman  was  the 
student.  The  Congregational  churches 
throughout  the  land  through  the  Edu- 
cation Society  assisted  Carman  while 
he  studied,  who  in  turn  helped  to 
mold  the  moral  fiber  of  Whitman. 
Verily,  it  was  a  good  investment! — 
The  Congregationalist. 

1891 

Rev.  Charles  N.  Thorp  of  the  First 
Church,  Chelsea,  has  accepted  the  call 
of  the  Pilgrim  Congregationalist  Church 
of  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  begins  his  pas- 
torate there  immediately. 

1892 

R.  S.  Brooks,  Secretary, 
The  Republican,  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  daughter,  Margaret,  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Barber  on  Sep- 
tember 29. 

William  H.  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  assistant  to  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham,  was  elected  to 
membership  in  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation at  its  annual  convention  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  August  27.  He 
gave  an  address  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
November  10,  at  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  at  Pittsfield  on 
"Abraham  Lincoln  and  what  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  Has  Meant  to 
the  Colored  Race."  Mr.  Lewis  is 
widely  known  throughout  the  country 
and  is  one  of  the  foremost  colored  law- 
yers of  America.  Mr.  Lewis  was  in 
Boston  recently  and  addressed  an  im- 
portant missionary  congress  which  was 
held  there. 

Meredith  N.  Stiles  was  married  to 
Miss  Katherine  E.  Toof  of  Paducah, 
Ky.,  on  June  19.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stiles 
are  now  living  at  1256  56th  Street, 
Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 
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1894 

Henry  E.  Whitcomb,  Secretary, 
Station  A,   Worcester,   Mass. 

Charles  E.  Perkins  has  been  appointed 
general  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Railway 
Co.,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 

Principal  Steams  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  has  started  for  Europe 
with  his  family  to  spend  the  year  in 
rest  and  travel.  He  will  visit  the  lead- 
ing schools  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  it  is  possible  that  his  travels 
may  extend  as  far  as  the  Orient. 

Harlan  F.  Stone,  dean  of  the  Law 
School,  Columbia  University,  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  president,  urges 
reform  in  the  method  of  conducting 
examinations  for  the  bar,  which  now, 
he  says,  put  the  premium  on  mere 
cramming  and  memorizing,  and  leave 
at  disadvantage  the  candidate  who 
possesses  higher  faculties  and  has  better 
training. 

Announcement  was  recently  made  of 
an  anonymous  gift  of  $100,000  to  Ober- 
lin  Theological  Seminary,  partly  to 
provide  a  new  professorship  in  phil- 
osophy of  religion  and  Christian  ethics. 
This  new  chair  has  just  been  accepted 
by  Professor  Eugene  W.  Lyman,  now 
in  his  eighth  year  as  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  at  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary.  Dr.  Lyman  will  go  to  his 
new  field  of  service  with  a  rare  equip- 
ment and  a  record  of  splendid  eflSciency 
as  a  teacher.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College,  1894,  and  Yale  Di- 
vinity School,  1899,  taking  highest 
honors  at  both  institutions.  Winning 
the  Hooker  fellowship  at  Yale,  he  pur- 
sued post-graduate  studies  in  theology 
and  philosophy  at  the  universities  of 
Halle,  Berlin  and  Marburg;  and  last 
year  again  did  some  valuable  work  under 
Eucken  at  Jena.     As  a  teacher  he  has 


made  an  imusual  success  in  three  differ- 
ent fields  of  teaching,  first  in  secondary 
school  work,  teaching  Latin  at  Willis- 
ton  and  Lawrenceville;  later  in  college 
work,  as  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Carleton,  where  he  is  still  remembered 
for  his  rare  friendliness  and  fine  influ- 
ence with  the  college  boys,  as  well  for 
his  inspiring  work  in  the  classroom. 

After  three  years  of  undergraduate 
teaching.  Professor  Lyman  decided  to 
devote  his  life  to  theological  work, 
serving  first  in  the  chair  of  theology  at 
the  Congregational  College  of  Montreal, 
and  thereafter,  with  increasing  strength 
and  acceptance,  at  Bangor.  Mean- 
while he  has  declined  several  calls  to 
other  institutions,  both  collegiate  and 
theological.  He  gave  the  Taylor  lec- 
tures at  Yale  in  1909-10,  and  his  pub- 
lished lectures  under  the  title  "  Theology 
and  Human  Problems"  have  been  well 
received.  This  book  and  his  occasional 
contributions  to  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical magazines  have  given  him  an 
increasingly  prominent  place  as  a  rec- 
ognized theological  leader.  Yale  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  last  Jime,  an  honor  already 
given  him  by  Bowdoin  six  years  before. 

With  perhaps  thirty  j'ears  of  useful 
service  yet  before  him  his  new  colleagues 
welcome  him  to  Oberlin  Seminary  with 
the  confident  expectation  that  he  will 
add  great  strength  to  the  Oberlin  forces 
and  will  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  theological  leadership  of  the 
coimtry.  His  coming  makes  possible 
a  broad  development  of  the  theological 
side  of  the  seminary  curriculum  and  a 
fine  piece  of  class-room  teamwork. 
President  Henry  Chiu-chill  King  will 
continue  his  classes  in  systematic  the- 
ology with  both  seniors  and  middlers. 
Professor  S.  F.  MacLennan  continues 
his  scholarly  work  in  comparative  re- 
hgion,  evolution  of  religion  and  kindred 
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subjects;  and  Professor  Lyman  will 
correlate  his  work  with  both,  offering 
courses  in  philosophy  of  religion,  Chris- 
tian ethics  and  advanced  theology. 

1896 

Thomas  B.  Hitchcock,  Secretary, 
86  Worth  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  narrative  report  of  the  Amherst 
Patagonian  expedition  has  been  written 
by  Professor  Loomis  and  is  now  being 
printed  by  the  Rumford  Press  in  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  The  report  will  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form  containing  about 
150  pages  and  about  50  cuts,  giving 
scenes  of  the  country  and  of  the  natives 
and  party.  The  book  is  being  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  trustees  of 
Amherst  College.  The  narrative  report 
is  contained  in  one  volume;  the  second 
volume  will  appear  later,  being  the  tech- 
nical report  of  the  expedition.  Vol.  I 
will  appear  about  the  first  of  next 
February. 

Roberts  Walker,  who  resigned  re- 
cently from  the  presidency  of  the  Rock 
Island  Holding  Company  to  devote  his 
time  to  the  practice  of  law,  has  been 
appointed  receiver  of  the  United  States 
Motor  Company. 

Edwin  C.  Witherby  and  Dorothy 
Hazard,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Rowland  Hazard,  were  mar- 
ried at  Upland  Farm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
on  Wednesday,  October  30,  1912. 

1897 

Benj.  K.  Emerson,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Secretary, 
19L  West  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Rev.  L.  B.  Chase  of  Sunderland  was 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  convention 
of  Sunday  schools  of  the  Southern 
Franklin  District  held  in  South  Deer- 
field  November  1.  He  spoke  on  the 
"Home  Department  as  an   Important 


and  Helpful  Branch  in  the  Sunday 
School  Work." 

Edwin  P.  Grosvenor,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  attorney  general,  has  charge 
of  the  prosecution  for  the  government 
of  the  Bath-tub  trust  and  the  Harves- 
ter trust.  On  October  16  he  argued 
the  Bath-tub  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Supreme  Court  gave  a 
unanimous  decision,  sustaining  the 
government's  contention  at  all  points. 
Mr.  Grosvenor  is  now  conducting  the 
prosecution  of  the  Harvester  case  in 
Chicago. 

Thomas  J.  McEvoy,  in  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  the  McEvoy  Magazine, 
of  which  he  is  editor  and  publisher, 
reprints  in  full  the  article  on  "The 
Enterprise  of  Learning"  by  Professor 
F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge  of  1889,  which  was 
published  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Amherst  Gr-^duates'  Quarterly. 

1898 

Rev.  C.  W.  Merriam,  Secretary, 
Greenfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  Carl  Stackman,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  has  been  called  to  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  East  Somerville. 

1899 

Edward  W.  Hitchcock,  Secretary, 
26  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Harry  Bullock  has  just  been  elec- 
ted secretary  of  the  New  York  Munici- 
pal Railway  Corporation,  a  company 
formed  in  the  interests  of  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  Company  to  operate  the 
transit  line  allotted  to  the  BrookljTi 
Transit  Company,  under  the  so-called 
dual  plan  of  rapid  transit  development 
which  has  been  adopted  in  New  York 
City.  About  $60,000,000  will  be  ex- 
pended in  construction  of  such  lines. 
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At  the  concert  given  in  Northampton 
November  20  by  the  celebrated  violin- 
ist Fritz  Kreisler,  Carl  Lamson  was  the 
efficient  accompanist. 

Thomas  G.  Flaherty  has  been  made 
a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Weeks  & 
McDermott  in  New  York  City. 

1900 

Fred  H.  Klaer,  Secretary, 
334  South  16th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Franklin  of  Springfield,  was 
elected  councilman  at  the  recent  city 
elections. 

H.  W.  Burdon  has  been  added  to  the 
list  of  Seattle  alumni.  He  is  in  the 
lumber  business  there,  address,  110  Hoge 
Building. 

Byron  H.  Brooks  has  gone  from  New 
York  to  Seattle,  and  will  probably  en- 
gage in  business  there,  after  a  short 
trip  to  Alaska. 

David  Whitcomb  has  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  Albert  H.  Beebe  under 
the  firm  name  of  Beebe  &  Whitcomb. 
Their  offices  are  located  in  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Rev.  Edward  S.  Cobb,  who  has  been 
teaching  in  Kyoto  College,  Kyoto, 
Japan,  is  in  this  country  on  a  sabbatical 
year,  and  is  spending  the  winter  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City. 

1902 

Eldon  B.  Keith,  Secretary, 
S6  South  Street,  Campello,  Mass. 

Charles  H.  Dayton,  late  of  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  has  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia. His  present  address  is  437 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  S.  McClelland  on  October  3,  at 
Tabor,  Iowa. 

A  son  was  born  early  in  October  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Nelson. 


P.  C.  Hyde  is  now  headmaster  of 
the  Groflf  School,  259  West  75th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Lincoln  has  resigned 
from  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  MolLne,  111.,  and  has  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Kirk  Street  Congregational 
Church  of  Lowell. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  City 
Club  of  St.  Louis,  on  October  15,  two 
Amherst  men  were  elected  officers: 
Arthur  B.  Birge,  '03,  was  elected  treasu- 
rer and  Eugene  S.  Wilson,  '02,  was 
elected  secretary. 

1903 

Clifford  P.  Warren,  Secretary, 
168  Winthrop  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

James  M.  Breed  was  married  June 
12,  1912  to  Miss  Jane  M.  Curtis  of  Bay 
City,  Mich. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Sobotky  re- 
turned home  Tuesday  from  their  wed- 
ding trip  abroad.  Mrs.  Sobotky, 
formerly  Miss  Wilhelmina  B.  Andrews, 
of  Brookline,  was  married  to  Dr.  So- 
botky, also  of  Brookline,  on  August  6. 

1904 

Rev.  Karl  O.  Thompson,  Secretary, 
643  Eddy  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  B.  Kershaw  is  in  his  second  year 
as  Junior  Master  of  the  Boston  English 
High  School. 

Joseph  A.  Lowe  was  married  on  June 
15, 1912  to  Miss  Anna  Fremont  Kimball 
of  Wakefield,  Mass.  He  continues  his 
work  at  Fitchburg. 

1905 

John  B.  O'Brien,  Secretary, 
308    Washington    Avenue,    Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Dr.  Mather  H.  Neill,  who  has  been 
located  in  Pittsfield  for  a  year  and  a 
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half,  has  been  appointed  an  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  United  States  public 
health  service  and  is  now  resident 
in  the  Marine  hospital  in  Boston, 
where  he  will  be  stationed  for  the 
present.  The  appointment  comes  as  a 
result  of  a  competitive  examination 
which  Dr.  Neill  took  recently.  He  has 
made  a  special  study  of  bacteriological 
and  quarantine  work,  which  especially 
adapts  him  to  his  new  position.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  West  Pittsfield  antituberculosis 
camp,  the  health  committee  of  the 
board  of  trade,  a  school  physician,  an 
assistant  in  orthopedics  at  the  House  of 
Mercy  hospital  and  an  examiner  for 
several  insurance  companies. 

R.  E.  Rollins  is  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Clemens  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

G.  H.  B.  Green  is  practicing  law  with 
Hayes,  Williams,  Baker  &  Hersey,  16 
State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  present  address  of  Vrooman 
Ottley  is  775  Richmond  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

1906 

Robert  C.  Powell,  Secretary, 
20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  engagement  of  Roy  Lees  At- 
wood  of  Newton  Highlands  to  Miss 
Almeda  Bagley  of  Norwood  has  been 
annoimced. 

Kingman  Brewster  of  Portland,  Ore., 
was  married  on  Thursday,  November 
21,  to  Miss  Besse  of  Springfield.  They 
will  reside  at  Portland,  Ore. 

Warren  F.  Draper  has  been  ordered 
from  San  Francisco  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  he  is  to  be  educated  by  the 
government  as  a  public  health  expert. 

On  Thursday  evening,  October  17, 
Rev.  George  Edward  Norton  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  married  to  Miss  Lillian 


Drouet  of  Somerville  at  the  All  Saints' 
Church,  Brookline. 

1907 

Charles  P.  Slocum,  Secretary, 
206    Sumner   Street,    Newton   Centre, 
Mass. 

L.  C.  Allaire  died  in  Chicago,  111., 
August  4,  1912,  of  typhoid  fever. 

Bruce  Barton  recently  resigned  his 
position  as  business  manager  of  Vogue 
to  become  assistant  sales  manager  for 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  publishers  of 
Collier  s  Weekly.  The  firm  maintains 
thirty-one  branches  in  the  principal 
cities,  and  publishes  annually  more 
books  than  any  other  firm  in  America. 
Mr.  Barton  is  writing  a  series  of  articles 
for  the  Congregationalist. 

Marjorie  Crook,  7  3-4  pounds,  reached 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Crook, 
1936  Belmont  Avenue,  Chicago,  Mon- 
day, October  28. 

George  Emerson  Cary,  son  of  Rev. 
Otis  Cary,  D.D.,  of  the  American  Board 
of  Missions  in  Japan,  commenced  his 
pastorate  over  the  Holden  Church, 
September  22.  Mr.  Cary  completed  his 
course  at  Andover  Seminary  last  June. 
Between  his  college  and  seminary  work 
he  was  for  two  years  holder  of  the  Am- 
herst fellowship  for  study  and  practical 
work  at  South  End  House  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Cary  was  married  on  September  10 
at  Taunton  to  Miss  Ethel  V.  Grant  of 
that  town. 

Chilton  L.  Powell  has  been  made  in- 
structor in  English  at  Columbia  uni- 
versity. 

1908 

Harry  W.  Zinsmaster,  Secretary, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Edward  E.  Chapin  was  married 
Sept.  27,  1912  to  Miriam  Curtice  Hitch- 
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cock,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Hitchcock  of  Pittsford,  Vt. 

Hugh  W.  Hubbard  is  attending  Ober- 
lin  Theological  Seminary. 

Gilbert  E.  Semple,  a  member  of  the 
stafif  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
and  Miss  Rose  Smissman  were  married 
in  St.  Louis  on  October  14. 


1909 

Edwakd  H.  Sudbury,  Secretary, 
154  Prospect  Avenue,  Mount  Vernon, 

N.  Y. 

Robert  H.  Hamilton,  whom  some  will 
remember  as  Katherine  in  the  "Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew"  five  years  ago,  will 
coach  Dramatics  this  season.  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton is  well  qualified  for  the  position. 
While  in  Amherst  he  was  prominent  in 
dramatics.  After  graduation  he  was 
with  the  New  Theater  Company  in  New 
York  until  that  company  broke  up.  He 
then  joined  the  editorial  stafif  of  the 
Dramatic  Mirror,  a  magazine  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  dramatics,  published  in 
New  York  City.  This  summer  he 
coached,  and  took  part  in  the  perform- 
ance of  "As  You  Like  It"  given  for 
the  Old  Home  Week  at  Montague. 
His  experience  makes  him  well  fitted  for 
the  position. 

Kenneth  R.  Cimningham  is  engaged 
in  the  general  practice  of  the  law,  with 
offices  at  Suite  50  Frick  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  His  marriage  to  Edna 
Chipman  Moehring  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
took  place  Oct.  14  at  Nostrand  Avenue 
M.  E.  Church,  Brooklyn,  Their  home 
address  is  1006  Jancey  St.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

H.  Lyman  Smith  has  left  the  Plimp- 
ton Press  to  take  up  a  position  with  the 
Albany  Rubber  Company. 

R.  W.  Brink  is  doing  editorial  work  in 
New  York  City. 


Daniel  J.  Coyne  is  in  the  commission 
business  with  his  father  in  Chicago. 

S.  B.  Fairbanks  is  representing  the 
Washburn  Crosby  Company,  at  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Ex-'09. — Arthur  Rose  is  in  business 
with  his  father.  The  firm  are  now 
manufacturers'  agents  for  the  Rubber- 
set  Company. 

Ex-'09. — W.  W.  Kilbom-n  is  instructor 
in  Physical  Training,  and  football  coach 
at  Humboldt  High  School,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

The  engagement  of  Lieut.  Edward 
Lathrop  Dyer,  U.S.A.,  to  Miss  Ethel 
Sargent  of  Winchester  has  been  an- 
noimced  and  the  wedding  will  take  place 
early  in  December.  Miss  Sargent  is  a 
graduate  of  the  National  Park  Semi- 
nary of  Washington,  D.C.,  class  of 
1908.  Lieutenant  Dyer  is  now  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  McKinley,  Portland,  Me. 

Hal  ton  E.  Underbill  of  New  York 
City  was  married  on  Friday,  November 
1,  to  Miss  Katherine  H.  Marshall  of 
New  York  City. 

George  F.  Leary  is  practising  law  with 
the  firm  of  Leary  &  Beattie,  31  Elm 
Street,  Springfield. 

Albert  W.  Blackmer,  LL.B.,  Harvard 
1912,  was  married  to  Miss  Helen  Dana 
of  Portland,  Me.,  September  9.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blackmer  will  be  at  home  in 
Worcester,  89  Institute  Road,  after 
December  1. 

1910 

Clarence  Francis,  Secretary, 

Care  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  17 

Battery  Place,  New  York  City. 

F.  E.  Adler  is  with  Adler  &  Son,  cloth- 
iers, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  Mitchell  has  been  made  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Mitchell  Coal 
Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Ex-'IO.— Wilham  A.  Bancroft  has  left 
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the  diplomatic  service  and  is  now  selling 
automobiles  in  Worcester. 

Ex-'IO. — C.  W.  Barton  is  traveling  for 
Croft  &  Reed,  wholesale  grocers  of 
Chicago. 

H.  E.  Woodward  was  married  to 
Miss  Ethel  Willcox  of  Oxford,  N.  Y.. 
on  October  15. 

A  son  was  recently  born  to  E.  A. 
Barney  of  Northampton. 

A.  L.  Atwood  is  studying  law  at 
Boston  University. 

Benedict  H.  Sampson  and  Ethel  Qua 
Waite,  Smith  1912,  were  married  in 
Westfield,  N.  Y.,  last  Jime  and  are  living 
at  5314  East  End  Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  engagem.ent  of  William  S.  Ladd 
of  New  York  City  to  Miss  Mary  R. 
Babbott  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  daughter 
of  Frank  L.  Babbott,  '78,  has  been 
announced. 

The  engagement  of  Alfred  L.  Atwood 
to  Miss  May  B.  Wells  of  Charlemont 
has  been  announced. 

George  F.  Whicher,  author  of  "On 
the  Tilbur  Road"  published  last  year, 
has  a  poem  in  the  Century  magazine 
entitled" The  Clever  Swain."  A  second 
and  enlarged  edition  of  his  book  has 
been  published,  with  a  dedicatory  letter 
in  verse  by  Ellis  Parker  Butler. 

Ex-'IO. — C.  W.  Barton  was  married 
on  November  27  to  Miss  Violet  HuU- 
inger  of  Huntington,  Ind.  They  will 
live  at  6607  Randolph  Street,  Oak  Park, 
111. 

John  P.  Henry  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
recently  organized  Baseball  Players' 
fraternity. 

1911 

Dexter  Wheelock,  Secretary, 
75  A.  WUlow  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

E.  O.  Haven,  of  the  Class  of  1911, 
in  the  fall,  after  graduation,  entered 
one  of  the  mills  of  the  Quaker  Oats 


Company  at  Akron,  Ohio,  beginning  at 
the  bottom  as  an  ordinary  mechanic. 
In  eleven  months  he  had  so  far  mastered 
the  process  of  oat  milling,  that  Septem- 
ber 1,  1912,  he  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  another  of  the  Quaker  Oats 
Company's  mills,  located  at  Joliet,  111., 
near  Chicago.  His  present  address  is 
Joliet,  111. 

F.  Prentice  Abbott,  Jr.,  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Louise  Lee  Weems,  Smith 

1911,  at  Quincy,  111.,  on  November  21, 

1912.  The  best  man  was  William  B. 
Dale,  Jr.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
groomsmen  were  Robert  H.  Myers  of 
Rochester,  and  Harold  B.  Cranshaw  of 
Providence;  George  Williams  was  also 
present,  all  1911.  After  a  month  in 
Bermuda,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbott  will  re- 
side at  87  Young  Avenue,  Pelhamwood, 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 

C.  K.  Bowen  is  in  the  Cleveland  office 
of  the  Vermont  Marble  Company. 

W.  E.  Boyer  is  now  connected  with 
the  Lewis  Manufacturing  Company  at 
Walpole. 

H.  L.  Bravo  is  with  the  M.  W.  Buth- 
ers  Lumber  Company,  at  L'Anse,  Mich. 

T.  F.  Kernan  is  teaching  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Keyes  is  in  the  U.  S.  Forestry 
Service  and  is  now  stationed  at  Old 
Fort,  N.  C. 

P.  F.  Scantlebury  is  with  the  Craig 
Mountain  Lumber  Company,  at  Win- 
chester, Idaho. 

A.  H.  Walbridge  is  studying  at  M.I.T. 

R.  H.  George  is  taking  graduate  work 
at  Harvard. 

Joseph  T.  West  was  married  to  Miss 
Agnes  Wylie  of  East  Craftsbury,  Vt., 
on  October  30.  R.  H.  Beaman,  '10, 
was  best  man  and  J.  W.  Simpson,  '13, 
was  one  of  the  ushers. 

H.  C.  Roberts  is  engaged  in  state 
road  construction  work  near  Utica, 
N.  Y. 
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Campbell  Ma^^^n  is  in  Africa  with 
Professor  Starr  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  operating  his  moving  picture 
machine. 

1912 

Beeman  p.  Sibley,  Secretary, 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

F.  B.  Barton  is  in  the  subscription 
department  of  McBride,  Nast  &  Co., 
publishers  of  Travel  and  House  and  Gar- 
den, Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Wayland  H.  Brown  is  with  the  Elec- 
tric Short  Line  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Helen  Ge- 
nung  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Smith  1914, 
to  Arch  B.  Campbell  of  Mt.  Vernon  has 
been  announced. 

DeWitt  H.  Parsons  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Hartford,  Conn. 

F.  Stuart  Pease  of  Thompsonville, 
Conn.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Standard  Oil 
interests  at  Batavia,  the  capital  of  the 
Island  of  Java. 

Miss  Jeannie  N.  Brackett  of  Brain- 
tree  announces  the  engagement  of  her 
sister,  Faustine  Craig,  to  Harold  T. 
South  of  East  Braintree. 

Ex-1913 

C.  H.  Callahan,  who  has  been  playing 
professional  baseball  at  Wichita,  Kans., 
is  now  employed  at  the  Plimpton  Press, 
Norwood. 

William  L.  Goff  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  S.  Thurston  of  Greenwich,  Conn., 
on  August  2. 


Alvin  A.  Mitchell  was  married  to 
Miss  Anita  B.  Matlins,  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Elbert  N.  Matlins,  at  South 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  on  September  18. 

Miss  Lulie  T.  Fall  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
was  married  to  Richard  B.  Hager  of 
Ashland,  Ky.,  on  October  5.  They  will 
be  at  home  in  Belmont  Heights,  Nash- 
ville, after  December  1. 

AMHERST      MEN      IN      RURAL      AMERICA 

Three  Amherst  alumni  together  with 
President  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at- 
tended the  first  of  a  series  of  conferences 
held  on  Dec.  7th  at  the  Prince  George 
hotel  in  New  York  city  to  discuss  plans 
for  the  organization  of  a  movement  for 
rural  betterment.  Experts  and  leaders 
in  rural  economics  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  present,  including  three 
members  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  Country 
Life  commission.  The  three  Amherst 
men  were  Prof.  G.  Walter  Fiske,  '95, 
Junior  Dean  of  Oberlin  Theological 
seminary,  Albert  W.  Atwood  '03  and 
James  L.  Gilbert  '05.  The  conferences 
are  being  held  under  the  auspices  of 
Rural  America,  of  which  President  But- 
terfield is  editor-in-chief,  and  of  which 
most  of  those  who  attended  the  confer- 
ence are  consulting  advisers. 

Gilbert  '05  is  general  manager,  and 
Atwood  '03  is  vice-president  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  Business  America,  which  is 
published  by  the  same  company  that 
publishes  Rural  America.  Professor 
Crook  recently  contributed  to  Business 
America  an  important  article  on  the 
"Wisconsin  Income  Tax." 
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Wf}t  ©nbergrabuates; 


THE   HOUSING  OF  PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

Louis  G.  Caldwell 

ON  December  12  the  Massachusetts  Beta  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  met  to  witness  a 
ceremony  of  peculiar  significance  to  the  future  of  the  chapter.  On  that 
evening  the  society  which,  since  its  installation  at  Amherst,  had  been  with- 
out a  home,  was  housed  in  two  beautiful  furnished  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  new  Pratt  Memorial  Dormitory,  and  the  keys  to  the  rooms  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  undergraduate  members.  The  gift  of  these  rooms  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
as  well  as  of  the  whole  building  to  the  college,  is  one  more  instance  of  the  generous 
loyalty  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pratt  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  his  college  and  her  various 
interests. 

The  program  of  the  evening  was  well  worth  while.  Professor  Emerson,  who,  as 
president  of  the  chapter,  was  in  the  chair,  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  sparkling  com- 
ment which  furnished  an  ideal  background  for  the  four  addresses  made.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  society,  the  donor  himself  was  able  to  be  present  and  to  make  the 
presentation  in  person.  In  a  forceful  direct  talk  Mr.  Pratt  told  his  reasons  for  the 
gift.  After  offering  e\ndence  of  the  high  respect  in  which  every  successful  Amherst 
alumni  of  his  acquaintance  held  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  scholarship  which  is  its 
cornerstone,  he  stated  that  he  would  like  to  have  the  society  brought  into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  undergraduate  democracy,  where  its  ideals  could  enjoy  a  more  direct 
influence  on  the  student  body.  He  then  presented  the  keys  of  the  rooms  to  the 
chairman  of  the  immediate  members,  Caldwell,  '13.  The  latter  accepted  the  key 
for  the  chapter,  and  in  retiu-n  presented  Mr.  Pratt  with  a  copy  of  resolutions  express- 
ing the  appreciation  and  thanks  of  the  chapter.  Addresses  by  Professor  Tyler  on 
behalf  of  the  faculty,  and  by  Professor  Grosvenor  as  president  of  the  United  Chap- 
ters of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  followed.  Both  addresses  were  to  the  point  and  full  of 
interest.  Finally,  with  a  few  closing  remarks  by  Professor  Emerson,  the  gathering 
adjourned  to  a  very  enjoyable  social  hour. 

The  housing  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  must  necessarily  change  the  countenance  of  the 
society  somewhat.  If  it  is  true  that  it  is  a  bridge  from  passivity  to  activity,  then 
Mr.  Pratt's  gift  cannot  help  being  of  immense  aid  in  bringing  the  Society  of  Philoso- 
phy to  the  position  it  should  have  in  the  New  Amherst.  Such  a  meeting-place,  con- 
venient and  centrally  located,  will  stimulate  frequent  gatherings  of  the  members 
in  an  atmosphere  that  is  conducive  to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  work,  the  duties, 
and  the  ideals  of  the  fraternity.  Then,  too,  the  new  rooms,  with  reading  table  and 
spacious  bookshelves  which  are  gradually  to  be  filled,  will  always  be  a  tempting 
spot  for  a  quiet  hour  of  pleasure  to  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  share  their  use. 
The  Massachusetts  Beta  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  particularly  its  undergraduate 
members,  are  deeply  in  debt  to  Mr.  Pratt. 
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THE  TRIANGULAR  DEBATE 

John  Corsa 

On  December  13  was  held  the  annual  Amherst-Wesleyan-Williams  triangular 
debate  on  the  subject,  "Resolved,  That  state  judges  should  be  subject  to  recall  by 
a  majority  vote  of  those  voting  at  the  last  state  election." 

At  Middletown  the  committee  of  judges  decided  by  a  majority  vote  in  favor  of 
Wesleyan  over  Amherst;  a  majority  of  the  committee  at  Williamstown  gave  the 
decision  to  Williams  over  Wesleyan;  and  in  Amherst  the  decision  was  unanimous 
in  favor  of  Amherst  over  Williams.     Thus  the  debate  resulted  in  a  tie. 

On  the  negative  at  Wesleyan,  Amherst  was  represented  by  Raymond  W.  Cross, 
'13,  and  Walter  R.  Agard,  '15;  on  the  aflBrmative  at  Amherst  by  Lewis  D.  Stil- 
well,  '13,  and  John  C.  Long,  '14. 

President  Meiklejohn  presided  at  the  debate  in  Amherst  and  read  the  decision 
of  the  committee,  which  was  rendered  without  consultation. 

The  audience  was  larger  and  more  enthusiastic  than  usual,  and  it  listened  with 
close  attention  and  impartially  applauded  both  Williams  and  Amherst  as  the 
points  were  made  by  each  side. 

After  the  debate  an  informal  reception  was  held  by  the  debating  and  Oratorical 
Union  at  the  Theta  Delta  Chi  House. 

Speaking  of  the  debate  at  Amherst,  the  Springfield  Republican  of  December  14 
remarked:  "Amherst  speakers  seemed  to  be  surer  of  their  ground  throughout 
the  debate  and  to  have  a  larger  assortment  of  telling  arguments  at  their  disposal." 

BASEBALL 

George  Davis,  the  former  baseball  star  of  the  Chicago  "White  Sox,"  has  been 
engaged  as  coach  of  the  Amherst  College  baseball  team  for  the  1913  season. 

Captain  Partenheimer  had  several  conferences  with  Mr.  Davis  in  New  York 
during  the  holidays,  and  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the  outlook  for  the  coming  season, 
especially  with  Mr.  Davis  as  the  coach. 

Mr.  Davis  was  for  several  years  prominent  in  baseball,  having  played  with  the 
Cleveland  National  League  Club;  with  New  York,  where  he  played  nine  years, 
and  in  1901  was  manager  of  the  New  York  National  League  Team.  In  1903  he 
was  sold  to  the  Chicago  "White  Sox"  and  played  with  them  for  several  years. 
When  the  "White  Sox"  won  the  1906  championship,  both  the  Sox  manager  and 
President  Ban  Johnson  stated  that  the  victory  was  due  "as  much  to  the  brilliant 
work  of  George  Davis  and  George  Rohe  as  anything  else  in  the  entire  series. "  He 
has  played  shortstop  principally,  and  was  excellent  at  batting.  Since  1909  he 
has  retired  and  gone  into  business.  The  team  considers  itself  fortunate  in  securing 
his  services. 

It  is  reported  as  likely  that  Harry  Vernon,  '12  will  coach  the  battery  candidates 
during  the  preliminary  work. 

The  baseball  schedule  arranged  by  Manager  Bailey  is  as  follows: 
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Southern  Trip 

Mar.  28,  University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville,  Va. 

29,  North  CaroUne  A.  and  M.  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
31,  Trinity  College  at  Durham,  N.  C. 

Apr.     1,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

2,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

3,  Trinity  College  at  Durham,  N.  C. 

4,  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

5,  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md. 
7,  Columbia  University  at  New  York  City. 

Regular  Season 

Apr.  19,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  at  Amherst. 

26,  Wesleyan  at  Amherst. 
May    3,  Harvard  at  Cambridge. 

7,  Yale  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

10,  Tufts  at  Amherst. 

17,  Brown  at  Amherst. 

22,  Williams  at  Amherst. 
24,  Brown  at  Providence. 

30,  Williams  at  Williamstown. 
June    4,  Princeton  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

7,  University  of  Vermont  at  Amherst. 
14,  M.  A.  C.  at  Amherst. 

23,  Dartmouth  at  Amherst. 

24,  Dartmouth  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 

HOCKEY 

The  training  of  the  College  Hockey  Team  has  been  greatly  handicapped,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  ice.  Several  games  have  had  to  be  postponed  already.  Mr.  H.  R. 
Denesha  of  Canada  has  been  engaged  as  hockey  coach.  He  is  a  Canadian  by 
birth  and  played  for  several  years  with  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  team. 

Captain  Wilcox  has  had  the  team  in  training  in  the  squash  court,  supplemented 
with  cross-country  jogs  to  improve  the  wind  of  the  players. 

The  principal  candidates  for  the  team  are  Captain  Wilcox,  '13,  center;  King, 
'13,  and  Sejinour,  '14,  wings;  Bacon,  '15,  and  Smith,  '15,  forwards;  Benedict,  '13, 
Slocum,  '13,  Tilden,  '13,  Wesbey,  '13,  Bedford,  '14,  also  showing  up  well. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows: 
Jan.  8,'  S.  T.  S.  at  Amherst. 
11,  Trinity  at  Amherst. 
18,  M.  A.  C.  at  Amherst. 
25,  WilUams  at  Amherst. 
Feb.   8.  R.  P.  I.  at  Amherst. 

14,  West  Point  at  West  Point. 

15,  Williams  at  Williamstown. 
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THE  COLLEGE  WINDOW.-EDITORIAL  NOTES 

YOU  know  what  happens,  according  to  the  old  play,  when 
Greek  meets  Greek.  To  put  it  in  the  modern  phrase  now 
prevalent,  there  is  "something  doing";  but  just  what, 
modern  levity  has  done  its  best  to  attenuate  by  turning  the  al- 
■WVi  C  It  ^^S^^  "tug  of  war"  into  a  rope-pull.  This  appli- 
■yjr  f.  (-^  1.  cation  of  the  event  has  permeated  not  only  the 
colleges,  but  the  schools  of  all  grades;  I  saw  the 
other  day  a  picture  of  such  an  encounter  taken  at  a  boys'  mission 
school  in  Burmah.  Thus  we  see  Greek — -some  Greek,— in  spite 
of  the  academic  sentiment  against  it,  becomes  diffused.  Pretty 
well  filtered  down,  one  must  admit;  still,  something  essential, 
perhaps  the  prime  essential,  is  left.  By  turning  it  into  a  game 
the  contestants,  heeding  half  of  St.  Paul's  advice,  have  become 
"children  in  malice,"  even  if  they  still  remain  children  in  under- 
standing. They  have  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance;  and 
the  residuum  is  still  a  matching  of  strenuous  human  energies ;  the 
character  of  the  contestants  engaged  and  the  principle  at  stake 
determining  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  occasion.  If  the  Greek 
in  question  is  panoplied  in  a  language  and  literature,  and  the  com- 
bating Greek  is  a  like-minded  scholar  resolved  to  overcome,  the 
dignity  rises  to  a  level  beyond  physical  powers,  to  a  point  where  it  is 
worthy  of  a  liberal  education.  For,  you  see,  education,  no  whit  less 
than  brutal  carnage,  has  its  battles  and  victories,  which  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  contest  glorifies.  Now  that  we  think  of  it,  something 
of  the  kind  is  apt  to  be  "doing"  when  Greek  meets  a  Trojan,  like 
for  instance  the  sturdy  old  professor  William  Seymour  Tyler  of 
Amherst  '30,  whose  autobiography  I  have  just  been  reading.  As 
I  noted  the  poor  teachers  and  scanty  appliances  he  had,  so  con- 
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trasted  to  our  predigested  helps  and  methods,  I  was  reminded  of 
Hector  in  the  Shakespearean  play,  and  I  could  fancy  him  saying 
with  that  other  typical  Trojan, — 

"Stand,  stand,  thou  Greek;  thou  art  a  goodly  mark. 
No?  wilt  thou  not?      I  like  thy  armor  well, 
I'll  ftush  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all; 
But  I'll  be  master  of  it." 

We  know,  from  the  history  here  at  Amherst  of  one  of  Amherst's 
most  illustrious  sons,  what  came  of  that  tug  of  war.  The  Greek, 
as  well  as  the  Trojan,  got  glory  from  it. 

A  PLEA  for  revived  Greek,  with  all  that  the  study  implies,  is 
nowadays  made  not  only  at  Amherst  but  throughout  the  liberal 
institutions  of  the  world.  What  does  it  mean?  To  many  of  our 
graduates,  I  fancy,  and  especially  of  our  younger  alumni  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  never  sampled  the  subject  at  all,  it  means  merely 
the  reinstatement  of  a  decadent  and  discredited  study,  a  kind  of 
harking  back  to  the  outworn  Middle  Ages.  True,  President  Rhees 
has  ably  reenforced  the  plea  by  emphasizing  the  bearings  of  Greek 
culture  and  civilization  on  our  own,  and  Professor  Gilbert  Murray, 
coming  all  the  way  from  Oxford,  has  in  a  winsome  and  masterly 
way  shown  us  its  effects  as  embodied  in  the  thought  of  the  world's 
ripest  Greek  scholar.  But  these  commendations,  inspiring  as 
they  are,  have  but  shown  us  the  far-shining  goal,  as  it  were  the 
illuminate  region  at  the  end  of  a  long  toilsome  vista.  And  this  is 
much,  is  invaluable.  But  it  is  high  and  far.  It  ignores  the  way 
thither  and  the  landscape  along  the  way;  speaks  of  ends  to  be 
attained,  and  less  of  the  worthiness  of  the  means  themselves  to 
function  as  ends.  Of  the  more  immediate  meanings,  the  values 
of  Greek  as  matched  with  other  studies  and  with  the  student's 
resolve  and  stamina,  there  is  less  discourse.  And  this,  I  fancy,  is 
what  many  an  undergradate  is  puzzled  to  know.  He  is  ready  to 
change  his  doubt  into  honor  as  soon  as  the  reason  of  it  is  made 
clear.  To  this  homely  aspect  of  the  matter  a  few  words  may  here 
be  devoted.  I  can  best  introduce  it,  perhaps,  by  quoting  a  pass- 
age from  a  letter  recently  received  from  a  member  of  the  class 
graduated  just  ten  years  ago,  who  writes  from  far-away  India: 

"The  President  won  my  heart,"  he  writes,  "by  his  fearless  inau- 
gural address.     I  too  am  Lancashire  bred,  and  feel  proud  of  my 
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fellow-countryman.  Of  course  he  could  not  please  everybody, 
and  I  wish  he  had  found  a  place  for  Latin,  and  especially  Greek. 
I  got  out  every  lesson  in  these  subjects  without  a  trot.  I  was 
often  in  despair;  and  how  Professor  Elwell  refrained  from  flunking 
me  I  cannot  tell.  But  I  fought  a  good  fight  in  those  subjects, 
even  though  the  amount  of  these  remaining  as  part  of  my  working 
equipment  is  microscopic;  and  as  'practical'  subjects  they  are 
the  most  practical  I  ever  tackled.  I  was  afraid  of  them,  in  despair 
about  them;  yet  I  fought  them  through,  and  it  was  in  the  fighting 
of  them  through  with  my  dull,  heavy,  slow- working  mind,  that  I 
learned  to  work  and  to  think." 

We  are  on  well-trodden  ground  here.  The  good  old  plea  of 
disciplinary  value,  which  has  been  urged  and  insisted  upon  until 
it  is  stale,  is  doubtless  the  first  thing  we  gather  from  this  sincere 
tribute  to  Greek.  But  another  question  has  long  been  in  the  field 
to  offset  this.  Why  single  out  the  classics  as  the  arena  of  this 
fight  and  hard-won  discipline,  instead  of  the  pressing  modern  sub- 
jects? We  must  not  stay  to  speak  of  the  host  of  worthy  candi- 
dates for  such  intellectual  battle, — mathematics,  the  sciences, 
modern  languages  and  literatures,  English  literature,  history, 
economics,  philosophy, — all  crowded  with  hard  nuts  to  crack,  all 
tingling  with  modern  vitality.  Why  pass  by  these. f*  Or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  if  sharp  and  sure  discipline  is  in  question,  why  rule 
out  chess  and — and— base-ball?  You  have  all  the  motions  of  dis- 
cipline there.  "What  is  the  use  of  bringing  the  dead  to  life?"  is,  I 
doubt  not,  the  bluff  query  of  many.  Well — to  use  the  language 
of  the  street-car  posters — "there's  a  reason."  There  are  many 
reasons,  which  one  could  give  by  writing  a  treatise;  I  will  merely 
touch  upon  two.  And  they,  I  warn  you,  are  designedly  pedestrian ; 
they  do  not  soar  into  the  empyrean  of  Greek  culture  where  Pro- 
fessor Murray  is. 

There  is  value,  for  one  thing,  a  value  much  needed  in  these 
headlong  times,  in  being  obliged  to  put  on  the  brakes.  The  stu- 
dent of  Greek  must  thumb  his  lexicon  and  dig  out  his  grammar, 
must  patiently  fit  forms  and  meanings  together,  before  he  can  get 
the  meat  out  of  his  text.  Concentration  and  coordination  are 
the  indispensable  essential;    no  room  for  dawdling,  or  rcA^erie,  or 
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vague  skimming.  If  this  is  necessary  for  a  slow-working  mind, 
like  my  correspondent's,  it  is  far  more  valuable  for  a  mind  that 
works  lightly  and  quickly.  A  mind  of  the  latter  type  can  indeed 
get  more  rapidly  through  the  grind  to  the  higher  values;  but  the 
patience  to  grind,  and  to  stay  with  the  minuter  details  until  their 
bearings  are  realized,  is  what  just  this  type  of  mind  needs.  With- 
out this  habit  formed,  the  higher  values  themselves  are  apt  to  be 
dim  and  shadowy,  or  derived  merely  from  hearsay.  To  put  on 
the  brakes  in  study  compels  the  mind  to  work  sharply,  definitely, 
to  season  and  verify  its  findings.  There  is  no  mystery  about  this. 
It  is  just  a  stay  of  attention  until  the  idea  has  yielded  its  secret; 
it  is  hard  only  as  concentration  is  hard,  slow  only  as  patience  is 
slow.  The  lack  of  this  disciplinary  necessity  is  a  sad  handicap  to 
studies  in  the  English  language.  I  am  thinking  especially  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  which  contains  just  as  great  thought- values  and 
just  as  finely  organized  expression  as  does  the  Greek  or  Latin;  but 
the  student,  racing  through  reams  of  it  without  thought  of  gram- 
mar or  dictionary,  is  so  much  the  less  disposed  to  digest  and  medi- 
tate and  assimilate.  As  a  consequence,  instead  of  turning  out  a 
body  of  accurate  scholars,  the  literary  course  turns  out  mostly  a 
body  of  newspaper  and  magazine  readers,  whose  ability  to  dig  for 
ideas  rises  about  to  the  height  of  the  novel  or  light  essay.  There 
is  untold  virtue  in  the  acquired  ability  to  go  slowly  and  surely,  to 
get  the  articulation,  the  build,  the  workmanship  of  an  idea.  The 
ability  to  go  rapidly  and  with  equal  sureness,  which  also  is  a  desid- 
eratum, cannot  be  had  without  it,  any  more  in  intellectual  work 
than  in  piano-playing.  And  for  the  attainment  of  this  ability  the 
Greek  is  "a  goodly  mark."  As  a  mere  linguistic  problem  the  finest 
and  most  flexible  language  ever  invented  is  a  worthy  end  in  itself, 
worth  all  the  head-breaking  laid  out  upon  it. 

All  this,  however,  only  restores  the  classics  to  a  field  that  in 
the  eclipse  of  Greek  has  been  well  ppeempted  by  other  candidates 
for  favor;  makes  classic  study  a  rival,  not  a  superior.  The  mod- 
ern languages  and  literatures,  for  instance;  is  there  not  all  the 
apparatus  of  grammar  and  lexicon  attached  to  them?  and  has 
not  the  German,  for  example,  as  hard  an  armor  to  "frush"  as  the 
Greek?  Well,  fortunately,  one  does  not  have  to  deny  the  values 
of  one  in  order  to  uphold  the  values  of  the  other.     Each  in  its  kind. 
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But  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  classic  language,  after  its  chal- 
lenge to  the  tug  of  war  has  been  accepted  and  the  encounter  won; 
and  here  comes  in  our  second  reason.  It  is  the  repository  of  ideas 
that  have  proved  their  value  by  surviving,  of  thoughts  that  after 
severe  sifting  have  sloughed  off  the  ephemeral  and  maintained 
themselves  as  the  soil  in  which  our  soundest  thinking  is  rooted. 
Getting  down  to  the  inwardness  of  this,  we  are  becoming  convers- 
ant with  something  which  is  not  for  an  age  but  for  all  time.  There 
is  in  it  the  calmness  and  solidity  of  the  permanent.  The  contrast 
of  the  current  literature  to  this  is  obvious.  We  know  how  pub- 
lishers have  to  hustle  business  to  be  in  at  the  death  of  their  best 
sellers.  And  there  is  a  current  literature  in  German  and  French 
and  Italian,  ready  for  the  student  to  devour  as  soon  as  he  has  got 
the  run  of  grammar  and  vocabulary.  Instead  of  going  to  the 
classics  of  these  languages  he  can,  and  quite  generally  does,  go  to 
the  latest  drama,  the  most  untested  philosophy,  the  realism  or 
romanticism  most  in  vogue;  books  whose  up-to-date  spice  and 
sentiment  go  far  to  make  real  disciplinary  study  superfluous.  They 
may  become  classic  or  not;  it  is  too  early  to  tell.  They  may,  with 
all  their  linguistic  and  literary  charm,  leave  the  student's  mind 
clogged  with  muddy  ideas,  or  flaccid  with  shallow  ones.  They  may 
excite  or  entertain  him,  like  moving  pictures,  without  ministering 
to  clarity  of  insight  or  confidence  of  ideal.  It  is  the  risk  one  must 
run  in  confining  oneself  to  the  voices  of  the  hour;  the  language  in 
which  they  speak  is  only  an  incident.  From  this  equivocal  tendency 
of  modernism  it  is  like  a  tonic  to  resort  to  the  moulds  of  thought 
which  have  matured  and  tempered  the  mind  of  ages.  It  makes 
a  difference  whether  the  student's  tug  of  war  is  with  Plato  or 
Nietszche,  with  Euripides  or  Hauptmann.  The  insensible  con- 
forming of  one's  thoughts  to  models  that  time  cannot  impair  is  a 
discipline  in  itself,  rich  in  the  hidden  forces  of  culture.  As  a 
steadying  and  shaping  influence  for  other  cultural  lines  it  creates 
a  norm  and  stays  on  into  practical  life.  There  is  no  better  gate- 
way into  the  poised  and  sui-e-footed  mind.  That  is  why  those 
who  have  passed  through  its  trials  to  its  rewards  so  heartily  re- 
commend it. 
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LONG  ago,  before  I  dreamed  of  being  a  college  student — it 
was  about  when  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  planning  his  scheme  of 
physical  education — I  used  to  read  in  the  old  Fifth  Reader 
this  pathetic  sentence:     "I  have  seen  the  pale  student,  bending 
Th     <st    r1      t     ^^^^  ^^^  written  volume,  or  studying  the  exhaust- 
^  less  tomes  of  nature,  until  the  springs  of  life  were 

dried  up,  and  he  died."  Who  it  was  that  had  seen 
such  a  sad  object,  or  whether  he  had  seen  more  than  one,  I  never 
found  out;  and  at  any  rate  that  particular  student  is  dead.  He 
died  young.  Since  reading  about  him  I  have  long  looked  for  his 
like  without  success,  and  was  beginning  to  suspect  the  species  had 
run  out;  until  a  few  weeks  ago  I  happened  upon  what  we  might 
fairly  call  his  modern  representative.  No,  I  was  not  spying.  I 
came  upon  him,  however,  in  the  act,  and  neither  of  us  had  occa- 
sion for  apology.  It  was  near  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  There 
were  the  appliances  scattered  about,  the  written  volume  (of  notes), 
and  the  tomes,  which  looked  exhausting  if  not  exhaustless.  But 
the  student  was  not  pale,  at  any  rate,  not  yet.  From  something 
that  he  had  in  his  mouth  came  occasional  puffs  of  smoke,  and  I 
reflected  that  where  there  is  smoke  there  is  apt  to  be  some  fire. 
The  springs  of  life  in  him,  in  fact,  seemed  far  from  dry;  and  I  do 
not  think  he  died,  unless  it  were  metaphorically  at  the  impending 
examination.  He  had  a  reputation  for  studying  ferociously  at 
certain  seasons,  sometimes  all  night;  and  also  for  loafing  with 
equal  abandon,  sometimes  all  day.  I  thought  of  my  student  of 
the  Fifth  Reader,  and  wondered  if  the  student  type  might  not 
have  changed;  but  concluded  on  reflection  that  probably  neither 
of  the  two,  as  reported,  quite  answered  to  type.  There  was  a 
touch  of  aberration,  a  slight  unbalancedness,  in  both.  The  older 
student  was  overtaking  time — and  incidentally  eternity — by  too 
injudicious  greed  for  knowledge;  the  younger,  who  had  been 
overtaken  by  the  judgment  day,  was  making  up  for  lost  time  by — 
well,  never  mind  his  motive,  it  is  so  easy  to  misjudge.  And  for 
the  type,  the  real  student  nature,  we  had  better  look  a  little  deeper. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be,  as  graduates,  to  think  of  our  own 
student  career,  and  gauge  it  from  the  plus  or  minus  of  that. 

From  our  own  riper  experience,  if  we  have  continued  to  be  stu- 
dents in  spirit — and  of  course,  being  Amherst  men,  we  have — we 
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can  judge  what  was  the  matter  with  that  pale  student  of  the  times 
before  Dr.  Hitchcock's  physical  corrective.  He  was  taking  his 
work  too  seriously,  too  exclusively.  He  had  gone  at  it  like  a  miser 
accumulating  a  hoard;  and  it  had  taken  revenge  on  him  by  be- 
coming a  disease.  It  had  come  to  possess  him,  not  he  it.  And  so 
his  accumulations  were  not  a  life  and  inspiration  to  him,  but  a 
kind  of  cancer  sapping  his  vitality.  The  educational  sentiment  did 
well  to  call  a  halt  to  that  unbalanced  pressure  upon  the  intellect, 
and  to  insist  upon  the  corpus  sanum.  We  see  too  what  was  the 
matter  with  the  smoky  student  of  our  day.  He  had  not  taken  his 
work  seriously  enough,  and  now,  when  after  his  loafing  there  was 
a  crisis  ahead,  he  was  making  a  desperate  sprint  to  catch  up. 
When  one's  work  is  nothing  but  a  task,  that  is  the  tendency.  To 
pursue  it  by  alternate  periods  of  torpor  and  ferocity,  and  with 
only  the  task  motive  to  drive,  is  not  to  treat  it  seriously  enough. 
No  self-respecting  subject  will  stand  it.  There  is  indeed  the  credit 
due  to  the  man  who  can  get  up  a  subject  in  haste,  for  the  ability 
to  cram  is  something;  but  it  is  not  wise  to  cram  a  stomach  wherein 
the  digestive  juices  are  not  in  working  order.  The  student  might 
have  spared  himself  all  that,  and  his  knowledge  would  have  been 
in  him  a  growth  and  a  joy,  instead  of  a  bolted  mass  and  load. 
When  a  subject  is  taken  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  forced  into 
the  brain,  it  takes  its  revenge  by  taking  a  speedy  and  indignant 
departure. 

Both  these  specimens,  however,  as  I  have  remarked,  are  varia- 
tions from  type.  There  is  in  them  the  note  of  the  unbalanced,  of 
misjudged  or  misplaced  energy.  But  here  we  run  against  a  para- 
dox. It  is  with  this  variation  that  we  must  reckon,  and  not  with 
the  abstract  type,  in  getting  at  the  student  nature.  We  do  not 
find  it,  we  do  not  desire  to  find  it,  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical  speci- 
men, much  less  in  classes  of  men  all  run  into  the  same  mold,  like 
so  many  candles,  perfectly  conformed  to  type.  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  student,  if  he  is  healthy-bodied  and  healthy-minded,  to  be 
a  little  off,  sometimes  not  a  little  off,  from  the  typical  and  con- 
ventional. That  is  the  note  of  his  individuality  coming  to  expres- 
sion. He  is  finding  himself:  finding  his  aptitudes,  his  lines  of 
least  resistance  and  greatest  avails;  finding  how  he  differs  from 
others  and  how  he  is  like  others.     He  must  evolve  individual  meth- 
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ods  of  study,  trying,  discarding,  correcting;  must  follow  and  de- 
velop tastes  and  interests ;  must  learn  to  work  against  the  grain  as 
well  as  with  it.  It  is  a  tremendous  education,  with  which  the  pre- 
scribed subjects  have  only  in  part  to  do.  It  may  be  described  in 
one  main  aspect  as  learning  to  take  advantage  of  his  work,  to  get 
on  top  of  it  and  not  let  it  floor  him.  We,  graduates  and  teachers, 
cannot  prescribe  this.  We  can  only  set  the  task,  and  perhaps  tell 
him  how  we  did  it  (or  did  not),  and  leave  him  to  build  his  way 
according  to  his  individuality.  We  can  sympathize  with  him,  too, 
and  we  do ;  but  the  sympathy  that  he  craves  and  we  accord  must 
not  be  sentimentalism.  There  must  be  a  strain  of  severity  in  it,  the 
severity  of  the  type,  even  while  we  allow  for  the  variation.  And 
when  by  his  curve  of  divergence,  or  in  spite  of  it,  he  finds  his  true 
individual  relation  to  scholarship,  that  is  his  authentic  education, 
in  which  he  is  of  the  goodly  company  of  scholars,  though  unlike 
everybody  else.  In  this  aristocracy  of  learning  there  are  endless 
varieties  and  grades,  which  no  percentage  of  rank  can  measure. 
Of  course  I  am  speaking  here  of  men  who  are  in  earnest,  who  have 
some  pulsation  of  individuality  craving  expression.  And  earnest 
may  in  countless  ways  wed  with  sport.  But  the  shirk  and  the 
sneak  do  not  count.  They  are  not  students,  and  we  cannot 
attribute  to  them  the  student  nature. 

Speaking  of  earnest  wedded  with  sport: — that  is  not  an  acci- 
dent of  the  student  life,  nor  a  hinderance;  it  is  an  ideal.  It  be- 
longs to  the  very  opportunities  which  the  curriculum  imposes  upon 
the  student.  It  is  natural,  perhaps,  when  the  student  is  "up 
against"  a  round  of  tasks  thus  imposed  from  without,  to  blame 
the  task  or  the  imposers.  And  so  there  rises  the  mistaken  feeling 
that  teachers  and  students  are  born  enemies,  or  that  the  college 
is  putting  up  a  game  and  getting  all  the  sport.  The  teachers, 
abetted  by  parents  and  alumni,  are  figured  as  setting  on  the  dogs  of 
learning  with  the  Latin  cry, "  Siccum  et  soc  ut  tuum."  This  quota- 
tion, by  the  way,  I  suspect  is  not  classic;  it  does  not  sound  like 
Cicero,  and  Professor  Cowles  is  unable  to  finditinPlautus  or  Pliny's 
letters.  Its  merit,  if  it  has  any,  lies  in  being  readable  without 
grammar,  lexicon  or  translation, — which  cannot  be  said  of  the 
ordinary  classic.  But  not  to  digress  further,  this  is  the  very- 
principle  of  the  gridiron  and  the  diamond;    it  is  not  unlike  the 
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intense  savage  earnest  that  the  student  himself  weds  with  his 
self-imposed  sport.  He  ought  to  accord  a  like  spirit  to  his 
guardians  and  teachers.  And  then  too  it  is  his  privilege  to 
reciprocate;  he  need  not  be  merely  the  under  dog.  What  they 
impose  upon  him  he  can  wreak  upon  his  task.  There  are  his 
studies,  splendid  and  rewarding  game,  and  with  all  the  zest  of  wise 
training  and  management  he  can  administer  the  Latin  slogan  to 
them.  There  is  the  opportunity  for  his  student  nature  to  find 
noble  expression;  and  they  turn  out  to  be  not  foes  but  true 
sportsmen,  challenging  him  to  a  fair  encounter. 

"Cowardly  art  thou  and  timid?  they  rise  to  provoke  thee  against  them. 
Hast  thou  courage?  enough,  see  them  exulting  to  yield.     .     .     . 
All,  with  inefiFable  longing  are  waiting  their  Invader, 

All,  with  one  varying  voice,  call  to  him.  Come  and  subdue; 
Still  for  their  Conqueror  call,  and  but  for  the  joy  of  being  conquered 

(Rapture  they  will  not  forego),  dare  to  resist  and  rebel; 
Still,  when  resisting  and  raging,  in  soft  undervoice  say  unto  him. 
Fear  not,  retire  not,  O  man;  hope  evermore  and  believe." 

If  only  we  could  see  this  in  college  as  clearly  as  we  come  to  see 
it  afterward!  In  proportion  as  we  do  we  are  getting  what  the 
liberal  education  to  which  we  are  committed  really  stands  for. 
The  very  zest  and  sport,  the  acquired  ease  and  second  nature  of 
it,  is  our  ideal. 

There  is  no  enmity  in  it,  nor  hidden  guile.  To  assume  these  of 
the  college  course  is  only  a  youthful  glamor.  The  student  has  only 
to  play  fair,  and  something  will  be  won  if  not  all  that  he  and  his  in- 
structors hoped.  But  after  all,  he  is  learning  himself  in  learning 
his  subject,  and  that  is  a  dim  and  arduous  lesson,  which  only  his 
individuality  can  master.  If  he  takes  his  task  too  seriously,  or  not 
seriously  enough,  it  is  he  who  suffers  for  it,  and  due  allowance  must 
be  made.  He  it  is  who  must  find  the  corrective.  As  a  quaint 
old  proverb  says,  "If  the  iron  be  blunt,  and  he  whet  not  the  edge 
then  must  he  put  forth  greater  strength;  and  the  surplus  that 
giveth  success  is  wisdom;" — his  wisdom  to  take  advantage  of  his 
work  is  his  balance  of  power.  The  problem  is  to  make  him  con- 
centrate his  personal  margin  of  energy  on  that.  Meanwhile,  all 
his  sportsman  spirit  need  require  is,  like  old  Sarah  Battle,  "a  clear 
fire,  a  clean  hearth,  and  the  rigor  of  the  game."    And  when  all 
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allowances  for  aberration  are  made,  there  is  a  very  genuine  strain 
in  the  student  nature.  If  the  rigor  of  the  game  were  relaxed, 
he  would  be  as  ready  as  any  to  resent  it. 

OUR  "Amherst  Illustrious  "  department  for  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Quarterly  locates  the  lustre  far  in  the  west. 
Colorado  College  is  this  year  celebrating  the  completion 
of  a  quarter  century  under  the  administration  of  President  Slocum. 
,  What  this  auspicious  occasion  means  for  that 

H  T  <-  institution  may  be  read  in  Mr.  Park's  article. 
What  President  Slocum's  work  there  has  come 
to  mean  for  the  cause  of  collegiate  education  may  be  gathered  from 
the  tribute  paid  him  by  Harvard  University  when  at  its  last  com- 
mencement it  gave  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  President 
Slocum  was  one  of  our  honored  guests  at  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn;  but  the  honor  we  pay  him  is  no  perfunctory  or 
official  thing;  it  is  a  proud  and  grateful  recognition  of  the  work 
he  has  done  in  the  field  in  which  we  also  are  workers,  and  for  the 
honor,  the  lustre,  he  has  thus  reflected  on  his  Alma  Mater.  In 
recognizing  this  we  are  congratulating  ourselves  not  only  on  an 
illustrious  son,  but  on  a  daughter  college.  Other  sons  of  Amherst 
also  are  there,  contributing  to  its  distinction  and  ours ;  and  we  are 
proud  to  name,  along  with  President  Slocum,  Professor  Edward 
S.  Parsons,  L.  H.  D.,  Amherst  '83,  Bemis  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  Vice-president  and  Dean;  and  James  W.  Park,  Amherst 
'03,  who  besides  being  Principal  of  Cutler  Academy  in  Colorado 
Springs  is  in  the  department  of  Public  Speaking  in  the  College. 
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AMERICAN  INFLUENCE  IN  BULGARIA 

GEORGE   WASHBURN 

IN  1856,  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  Congress  of  Paris 
agreed  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
not  because  the  Powers  loved  the  Turks  or  cared  for  the 
conquered  races  in  that  Empire,  but  simply  because  they  could 
not  agree  to  divide  the  Empire  between  themselves.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  treaty  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world.  Since  that 
date  the  whole  world  has  been  desolated  by  terrible  wars.  Europe 
itself  has  been  transformed.  There  has  been  a  succession  of  ter- 
rible massacres  of  the  subject  races  in  Turkey.  England,  Russia, 
Austria  and  Italy  have  appropriated  important  provinces  of  the 
Empire  and  the  people  of  European  Turkey  have  escaped  from  the 
bondage  of  five  hundred  years  and  established  four  independent 
kingdoms,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Montenegro,  while 
Greece  has  doubled  her  territory  and  Albania  is  likely  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  rule  herself. 

Many  causes  have  combined  to  bring  about  these  changes :  the 
failure  of  the  Turks  to  improve  the  opportunity  to  reform  their 
government;  the  increased  intelligence  of  the  subject  races;  the 
idea  of  the  rights  of  nationalities  illustrated  in  the  unification  of 
Italy;  the  intrigues  and  rivalries  of  the  Powers;  the  last  Russo- 
Turkish  War.  The  building  of  railways  has  also  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  bringing  the  people  into  relation  with  the  outside 
world,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire  opening  the  way  for  the 
emigration  of  large  numbers  to  America. 

America  has  naturally  been  more  interested  in  the  Greeks  than 
in  any  of  the  other  subject  races  in  Turkey.  At  the  time  of  the 
Greek  Revolution,  ninety  years  ago,  to  every  educated  man  Greece 
was  almost  like  his  own  country,  one  of  the  homes  of  his  child- 
hood, and  these  Greeks  who  were  suffering  and  fighting  for  their 
liberty  were  the  children  of  those  who  fought  at  Marathon  and 
Thermopoli  and  Salamis,  the  descendants  of  Socrates,  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  the  instructors  of  his  youth.  Philhellenism  was  in  the 
-air.     Volunteers  went  to  their  aid.     Money  was  contributed  and 
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supplies  sent  out.  When  their  independence  was  secured  Ameri- 
can missionaries  were  sent  out  to  aid  the  people  and  a  number  of 
young  Greeks  came  to  America  for  education.  Two,  at  least,  grad- 
uated at  Amherst ;  another  remained  in  this  country  and  became 
a  famous  professor  of  Greek  at  Harvard. 

It  was  twenty-five  years  later,  in  1856,  that  I  first  visited  Greece 
with  Professor  Tyler.  We  saw  very  little  evidence  at  that  time  of 
American  influence  in  the  development  of  the  country,  although 
Dr.  King  and  Dr.  Hill  were  still  in  Athens,  It  was  the  period 
described  by  Edmond  About  in  "Contemporary  Greece"  and  "The 
King  of  the  Mountains."  Even  to  the  present  day  the  Greek  is 
inclined  to  scorn  the  idea  that  he  has  anything  to  learn  from  any 
other  nation,  and  I  presume  that  the  Greek  boot-blacks  in  our 
cities  still  divide  the  human  race  into  Greeks  and  Barbarians. 
Happily  they  have  leaders  in  Greece  today  who  have  a  very  differ- 
ent idea  of  the  qualities  of  true  patriotism. 

Bulgaria  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  Americans  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  state,  and 
where  the  people  gratefully  recognize  this  obligation.  There  was 
nothing  official  in  this  influence.  The  Government  at  Washing- 
ton had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  There  was  no  thought  of  Ameri- 
canizing the  Bulgarians  or  of  securing  to  Americans  any  material 
advantage  of  any  kind.  It  was  simply  a  case  where  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Americans  found  themselves  in  a  position  where  they  could 
lend  a  hand  to  help  a  nation  which  was  doing  its  best  to  help  itself. 
As  a  number  of  these  Americans  were  graduates  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege I  have  been  asked  to  give  some  account  of  the  nature  and 
results  of  their  work. 

The  Bulgarians  who  conquered  and  gave  their  name  to  the  coun- 
try in  679,  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  a  Finnish  race,  but  they 
were  soon  lost  in  the  Slavic  people  who  already  occupied  the  coun- 
try. In  the  ninth  century  Christianity  was  accepted  as  the 
religion  of  the  state.  Under  Simeon  (893-927)  and  Asen  (1186- 
1241)  the  Empire  was  widely  extended  and  very  powerful.  It 
was  overrun  and  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Turkish  Empire  has  always  been  a  military  despotism 
in  which  a  small  minority  of  Turks  rules  over  conquered  races. 
In  Bulgaria  the  great  majority  of  the  population  continued  to  be 
Bulgarian  and  Christian,  but  its  condition  was  pitiable.     Not  only 
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were  the  people  reduced  to  serfdom,  but  the  country  was  con- 
stantly traversed  by  armies  which  devastated  it.  The  Bulgarian 
had  no  right  of  person  or  property  which  the  Turk  was  bound 
to  respect.  They  also  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Greek 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  who,  after  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  Church  in 
Bulgaria  and  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  it  under  his  rule.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  Hellenize  it  and  make  it  appear  that  all  the 
Christians  in  European  Turkey  were  Greeks.  It  was  this  church 
question  which  first  stirred  the  national  life  of  the  Bulgarians. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  conflict  that  the  attention  of  Americans 
was  first  directed  to  Bulgaria,  which  at  this  time  was  an  interior, 
isolated  province  practically  unknown  to  the  world.  In  1858  the 
American  Board  and  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
decided  to  send  missionaries  to  Bulgaria.  This  happened  to  be 
the  year  that  I  went  to  live  in  Constantinople,  where  I  first 
heard  of  Bulgaria. 

So  far  as  I  can  recall  them  the  Amherst  men  connected  with 
the  Bulgarian  Mission  were  Dr.  Riggs  (1829);  Mr.  Morse  (1853); 
Mr.  Clarke  (1854);  Mr.  Locke  (1864);  Mr.  Clarke  (1888).  They 
and  the  other  Congregational  and  Methodist  missionaries  sought 
first  to  develop  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people,  but  interested 
themselves  in  everything  which  concerned  the  well-being  and 
progress  of  the  nation.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  explain 
in  detail  what  they  did  for  the  people,  in  the  revival  of  the  Bul- 
garian language,  the  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  creation  of  a  Christian  literature,  the  opening  of 
schools,  and  their  relief  work  in  times  of  massacre  and  war.  It 
was  this  last  which  brought  them  nearest  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
They  have  not  made  a  great  number  of  converts  to  Protestantism, 
but  they  have  had  an  important  influence  in  the  development 
of  spiritual  life  in  the  orthodox  church  and  are  generally  beloved. 

Robert  College  was  opened  at  Constantinople  in  1863,  and  a 
number  of  Amherst  men  have  been  connected  with  it.  Professor 
Grosvenor  (1867);  Judge  Forbes  (1871);  Dr.  Davis  (1873);  Dr. 
Nash  (1877);  Mr.  Ward  (1899);  Mr.  Barnum  (1900);  Mr.  Forbes 
(1906).  Horace  Maynard  (1838)  had  no  connection  with  Robert 
College,  but  as  American  Minister  at  Constantinople  at  the  time 
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of  the  great  massacres  in  Bulgaria,  he  was  of  great  service  to 
the  college  and  to  the  Bulgarian  nation. 

The  college  was  not  founded  with  any  special  reference  to 
Bulgaria.  Mr.  Robert's  letters  to  Dr.  Hamlin  make  no  mention 
of  the  Bulgarians,  although  Dr.  Hamlin  had  been  interested  in 
founding  the  mission  to  them  in  1858.  The  Bulgarians  them- 
selves discovered  the  college  soon  after  it  was  founded.  They 
had  already  become  acquainted  with  the  missionaries,  and  they 
could  send  their  sons  to  Constantinople  for  education  without 
exciting  the  hostility  of  their  Turkish  rulers.  They  had  already 
come  to  realize  that  without  education  there  was  no  hope  for 
their  nation,  and  for  many  years  the  great  motive  which  inspired 
our  Bulgarian  students  was  patriotism,  something  which  I  have 
never  seen  in  a  college  in  America.  Students  here  are  patriotic; 
but  this  is  not  the  dominant  motive  of  their  college  life. 

In  our  college  work  we  did  nothing  for  the  Bulgarians  which 
we  did  not  do  for  other  nationalities  or  which  we  might  not  have 
done  for  the  Turks  if  any  number  of  them  had  come  to  the  college. 
It  was  not  our  purpose  to  denationalize  our  students,  to  make 
Americans  of  them  or  cosmopolitans.  We  were  cosmopolitan 
in  the  fifteen  nationalities  represented  in  the  college,  and  we  did 
our  best  to  teach  them  mutual  respect  and  good- will;  but  our 
purpose  was  to  train  each  one  to  be  a  worthy  member  and  a  wise 
leader  of  his  own  nationality.  It  is  true  that  English  was  the 
language  of  the  college;  but  this  was  made  necessary  because  we 
must  have  a  common  language  where  the  students  of  many 
mother  tongues  could  meet  on  equal  terms  and  because  this 
language  opened  to  them  the  learning  and  the  literature  of  the 
world.  At  the  same  time  we  spared  no  pains  to  make  them 
masters  of  their  own  language,  literature  and  history.  Our 
curriculum  was  adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  their  conditions. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Robert  College  became,  as  King  Ferdi- 
nand has  called  it,  a  nursery  of  Bulgarian  statesmen.  Through 
the  long,  hopeless  years  before  the  dawn  of  independence,  young 
Bulgarians  were  fitting  themselves  there  under  Christian  and 
American  influence  to  be  leaders  of  their  people  out  of  the  bondage 
of  serfdom  into  the  freedom  of  self-government.  When  the 
opportunity  came  they  were  ready  for  it.     Graduates  of  other 
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nationalities  might  have  done  as  well,  if  a  similar  opportunity 
had  come  to  them. 

Another  and  quite  unexpected  line  of  injfluence  was  opened 
to  Robert  College  by  the  fact  that  its  establishment  in  Constan- 
tinople had  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe  and  led  to  a  long  conflict  between  those  who  opposed 
and  those  who  favored  it.  It  brought  us  into  specially  intimate 
relations  with  England,  with  statesmen  of  both  parties, 
the  press  and  the  Embassy.  It  was  a  unique  position.  We  had 
no  favors  to  ask  for  ourselves  and  we  were  believed  to  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in  Turkey  than  anyone 
else.  On  the  other  side  our  relations  with  the  people  were  such 
that  they  had  confidence  in  our  wisdom  and  our  devotion  to  their 
interests.  Both  parties  sought  our  advice  and  aid.  They  did 
not  always  follow  our  advice,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Bulgarians 
we  were  able  to  be  of  great  service  to  them  in  some  of  the  most 
critical  periods  of  their  history.  We  came  into  actual  conflict 
with  the  English  Government  only  once.  That  was  when  Disraeli 
was  Prime  Minister  and  the  Turks  were  massacring  the  Bulgarians. 
It  is  too  long  a  story  to  be  told  here,  but  having  first  appealed 
privately  to  England  in  vain,  we  appealed  to  the  world  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  denounced  our  statements  in  Parliament  as  "coffee  house 
babble."  It  was  then  that  Horace  Maynard,  our  Ambassador, 
came  to  the  rescue  and  sent  Consul-General  Schuyler  to  Bulgaria 
to  investigate.  It  was  Mr.  Schuyler's  report  which  first  moved 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  enter  upon  the  campaign  which  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  Europe  and  led  to  the  Conference  of  Constantinople, 
the  Russo-Turkish  War  and  the  independence  of  Bulgaria.  As 
our  graduates  came  to  the  front  in  the  organization  and  develop- 
ment of  the  country  it  was  natural  for  them  to  seek  our  advice 
and  aid.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Stoiloff,  was  the  private  secretary 
and  most  intimate  friend  of  Prince  Alexander.  Another,  Mr. 
Dimitroff,  occupied  a  similar  position  in  Eastern  Roumelia, 
before  the  union  of  the  province  with  Bulgaria.  Others  occupied 
important  positions  in  the  ministry  and  the  National  Assemblies. 
Our  confidential  relations  with  them  and  with  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  then  dominant  at  Constantinople,  enabled 
us  to  aid  them  in  many  ways,  especially  during  the  years  when 
Russia,  under  Alexander  the  Third,  was  an  active  enemy  of  Bulgaria. 
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The  Russian  newspapers  at  that  time  accused  us  of  having  spent 
a  milUon  pounds  of  English  money  to  overthrow  their  influence. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Turkish  Government  never 
accused  us  of  plotting  against  it  and  never  complained  of  our 
relations  with  Bulgaria.  I  suppose  that  our  well  known  relations 
with  the  British  Embassy  satisfied  them  that  we  had  never  in 
any  way  encouraged  any  revolutionary  movements;  which  was 
true. 

The  Bulgarians  are  a  grateful  people,  and  they  never  fail  to 
count  us  among  the  founders  of  the  Kingdom.  It  will  be  seen 
that  American  influence  in  Bulgaria  was  chiefly  moral  and  only 
incidentally  political;  but  I  know  that  it  is  true  that  without 
this  influence  Bulgaria  would  have  been  dominated  by  Russian 
ideals  rather  than  American  and  would  never  have  been  the  free 
state  which  she  is  today.  A  small  state,  with  a  homogeneous 
population,  untrammeled  by  tradition,  she  has  made  more  progress 
during  the  last  thirty  years  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

It  is  too  soon  to  speculate  upon  the  influence  of  the  present 
war  upon  the  character  of  the  people.  This  war  was  inevitable, 
but  war  at  best  is  an  evil.  It  tends  to  corrupt  those  who  take 
part  in  it.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  demoralize  the  nation 
and  put  an  end  to  the  simple  and  strenuous  life  which  has  thus 
far  characterized  it. 
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THE  PURPLE  HILLS  OF  AMHERST 

FREDERICK  HOUK   LAW 

0  silent  purple  hills! 

O  serried  peaks  of  pine! 
O  tree-clad  mountain  line 
Whereon  the  wild  wind  thrills! 

What  visions  once  I  saw 

Amidst  thy  purple  space! 

What  forms  of  dreamy  grace 
Beyond  dull  nature's  law! 

The  mountain-nymphs  are  there. 
And  Pan  with  woodland  note; — 
And  where  the  white  clouds  float 

Are  gods  most  passing  fair. 

Along  the  country  side 

Dan  Chaucer  tells  his  tale; — 
And  far  in  yonder  vale 

1  see  King  Arthur  ride. 

And  lo!  in  Sherwood  green 

Bold  Robin  comes  apace; — 

Or  Ariel  flashes  grace 
Across  the  woodland  scene. 

And  hark! — 'tis  Rosalind's  laugh 
Within  yon  clump  of  trees 
Where  stretched  at  shepherd  ease 

Orlando  waves  his  staff. 

And  here  amid  the  pines 

Dear  Wordsworth  tells  of  God, 
Or  Burns  on  rustic  sod 

Recites  his  homespun  lines. 
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And  oft  at  eve  I  hear 

My  Keats  and  Shelley  talk, 
Or  see  tall  angels  walk 

With  Milton  drawing  near. 

O  youth — with  power  to  dream — 
Come  back,  come  back  to  me! 
Make  me  once  more  to  see 

The  things  that  now  but  seem! 

Build  up  the  purple  hills. 
The  serried  peaks  of  pine; 
Give  me  the  mountain  line 

Whereon  the  wild  wind  thrills! 


w 
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WHAT  BESIDES  THE  LANDSCAPE? 

WILLIAM   HALLER 

A  SMALL  college,  with  the  best  teachers  and  scholars  that 
high  salaries  can  procure,  abundant  opportunity  for 
intercourse  between  students  and  professors,  a  circum- 
scribed elective  system,  and  a  curriculum  devoted  to  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences, — these,  we  Amherst  men  like  to  think,  are  the 
unique  features  of  "The  Amherst"  or  at  leastof  "the  small  college, 
idea."  They  are  also  coming  to  be,  unfortunately  for  our  pride, 
the  chief  features  of  instruction  in  Columbia  and  Barnard  colleges, 
the  undergraduate  departments  of  Columbia  University;  an  insti- 
tution which,  it  has  been  one  of  our  capital  articles  of  faith  to 
believe,  stands  at  the  opposite  pole  in  educational  theory  and 
practice  from  Amherst.  The  faculty  of  Columbia  College,  how- 
ever, is  composed  of  the  best  men  procurable  drawn  to  Columbia 
from  smaller  institutions,  as  Amherst  too  well  knows,  by  the 
attractions  of  higher  salaries,  larger  facilities  for  research  and 
greater  inspiration  to  scholarship,  and  by  the  interests  of  a  me- 
tropolis. Students  meet  these  men  in  small  classes  and  in  an 
increasing  number  of  ways  outside  of  class.  In  its  curriculum 
Columbia  has  not  been  so  far  swung  to  the  extreme  of  the  elective 
system  as  Amherst,  and  preceded  Amherst  in  the  movement 
toward  a  more  rational  grouping  of  the  subjects  of  study.  In 
short,  Columbia  College  has  all  the  distinguishing  educational 
features  of  the  so-called  small  college  like  Amherst  in  an  equal  if 
not  a  greater  degree  of  excellence.  These  are  facts  which  come 
home  with  disquieting  effect  to  the  Amherst  man  at  Columbia 
who  wishes  to  be  loyal  to  the  usual  country  college  prejudices; 
and  they  are  not  less  disquieting  when  the  same  prejudices  are 
re-propounded  to  him  in  Amherst  by  Amherst  enthusiasts.  For 
Columbia  has  her  enthusiasts  no  less  than  Amherst.  They  claim 
that  Columbia  University,  by  reason  of  its  greater  wealth  and 
greater  opportunities  for  scholarship,  is  in  a  position  to  attract 
to  the  faculty  of  Columbia  College  the  ablest  men  from  all  the 
smaller  institutions  of  the  country,  that  these  men  naturally  seek 
to  make  Columbia  College  the  best  possible  instrument  for  under- 
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graduate  education,  that  if  the  so-called  "Amherst"  or  "small 
college  idea"  is  the  best  possible  plan  for  undergraduate  educa- 
tion, Columbia  College  will,  of  course,  adopt  that  plan,  and  carry 
it  out  more  perfectly  than  Amherst  or  any  other  country  college 
is  able  to  do.  The  logical  result  will  be  to  attract  the  most  serious 
students  to  the  university  college,  which  will  then  become  the 
only  considerable  seat  of  higher  learning,  and  to  relegate  the 
country  college  like  Amherst  to  the  position  of  a  fitting  school, 
perhaps  something  like  Andover  or  Exeter,  or  of  a  kind  of  polite 
finishing  school  for  young  gentlemen  who  are  going  into  business, 
analogous  to  similarly  named  institutions  for  young  ladies  who 
are  going  into  society.  Yet  even  if  this  should  not  be  the  case, 
and  if  the  country  college  should  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
facilities  of  the  university  college,  the  latter  will  still  have  the 
incalculable  advantage  of  being  in  a  university.  The  Columbia 
undergraduate  has  the  same  advantages  of  a  large  faculty  and 
small  classes  which  Amherst  boasts  of,  and  in  addition  he  has  the 
university  library,  the  graduate  and  professional  schools,  the 
lecturers  of  international  fame,  the  multifarious  opportunities  for 
learning  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  hemisphere,  all  to  give  zest 
and  strong  meat  to  the  hunger  for  knowledge.  It  is  a  huge  hive 
of  learning,  to  quote  one  enthusiast,  where  the  drones  are  kicked 
out,  and  where  the  workers  have  that  greatest  incentive  to  work, 
the  impetus  and  industry  of  the  hive.  The  Columbia  under- 
graduate, therefore,  gets  from  Columbia  the  best  "small  college" 
that  brains  and  money  can  create  plus  the  advantages  of  one  of 
the  greatest  universities  of  the  world.  And  what  does  Amherst 
offer  in  place  of  this?  Merely  a  good  "small  college"  at  best, 
and — a  beautiful  landscape.     Nothing  else. 

What  besides  the  landscape  has  Amherst  to  offer  as  opposed 
to  the  preponderating  attractions  to  learning  of  the  university 
college? 

The  Amherst  undergraduate  will  at  once  reply,  "college 
life."  The  formula  usually  is,  "Columbia  is  a  great  university, 
of  course,  but  it's  in  a  big  city,  and  so  they  can't  have  any  life 
there."  Now  if  by  "college  life"  is  meant  a  certain  delightful 
potpourri  of  football,  junior  proms,  house-parties,  glee-clubs,  man- 
agerial competitions,  bonfires,  cotillions  and  all  similar  devices  of 
youth  at  college  for  the  consumption  of  leisure,  and  if  by  Amherst's 
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superiority  in  this  respect  is  meant  its  superior  appurtenances 
in  the  way  of  playgrounds  and  clubhouses  for  the  conduct  of 
these  pleasures,  with  the  added  advantage  of  less  distraction 
from  them  by  the  demands  of  study,  the  Columbia  enthusiast 
is  willing  to  give  over  the  argument.  He  admits  that  these  things 
are  always  pleasant,  often  profitable,  but  that  with  the  increasing 
sense  of  responsibility  in  college  trustees  and  faculties  for  the 
proper  administration  of  public  funds,  these  pursuits  will  be 
permitted  less  and  less  to  interrupt  the  business  of  a  self-respecting 
institution  of  learning,  and  will  become  rather  the  distinguishing 
features  of  that  polite  finishing  school  for  young  gentlemen  which, 
he  maintains,  the  country  college  is  doomed  to  become.  Yet  if 
the  Columbia  enthusiast  be  willing  to  admit  that  this  statement 
may  do  injustice  to  a  part  of  college  which  has  more  intrinsic 
value  than  his  words  imply,  he  is  able,  if  he  cares  to  do  so,  to  find 
evidence  that  the  Columbia  boy  has  just  as  many  opportunities 
to  enjoy  himself,  just  as  many  "student  activities"  to  engage 
him,  always  providing  that  he  wants  them,  as  the  Amherst  boy. 
Perhaps  there  is  this  difference  between  them,  that  while  the  latter 
thinks,  when  the  faculty  will  let  him,  that  he  is  having  a  better 
time  than  any  one  else  on  earth,  the  Columbia  undergraduate, 
not  so  provincial,  thinks,  if  he  thinks  of  it  at  all,  merely  that  he  is 
having  just  as  good  a  time.  And  does  this  not  point  to  the  only 
test  of  the  relative  merits  of  college  life  at  any  two  colleges?  If 
the  Columbia  undergraduate  finds  his  college  course  as  full  of 
the  joy  of  youth  as  we  find  ours  at  Amherst,  how  can  we  say  that 
our  college  life  is  any  better  than  his?  Still  there  is  our  "college 
spirit,"  a  more  vigorous  thing  in  us  than  elsewhere  we  are  sure. 
This  "college  spirit,"  however,  if  I  may  quote  another  recalcitrant 
Columbia  enthusiast,  although  usually  admirable  when  it  does 
not  lead  its  devotees  to  folly,  is  nevertheless  in  every  college  the 
same  thing,  and  by  every  college  is  thought  to  be  unique  to  itself. 
Like  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father,  it  works  i'  the  earth  so  fast, 
it  is  likely  to  turn  up  anywhere  and  bid  us  swear  obedience.  Of 
course  the  Amherst  graduate  at  Columbia  is  scornfully  glad  that 
he  was  not  an  undergraduate  at  the  university, — college  spirit 
makes  him  so, — just  as  the  Columbia  man, — college  spirit  again 
at  work, — is  obstinately  satisfied  with  his  lot  at  Columbia.  Let 
us  not  permit  the  golden  haze  of  college  days  to   obscure  our 
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common  sense.  Whatever  the  accidental  variations  due  to  differ- 
ences in  time  and  place,  "college  life,"  "college  spirit,"  is  the  same 
thing  in  college  or  out,  in  city  or  country,  wherever  young  men 
meet,  make  friends  and  band  together  for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
youth.  The  Columbia  enthusiast  pooh-poohs  our  pride  in  the 
forms  which  this  life  assumes  at  Amherst.  If  our  college,  to  be  sure, 
allows  such  incidental  pleasures  and  activities  to  consume  more  of 
the  time  of  its  students  than  Columbia  does,  he  is  satisfied,  but 
maintains  that  the  only  essential  difference  is  that  these  pursuits 
have  for  their  adjunct  at  Amherst  the  country,  at  Columbia 
the  city,  a  place  which  it  is  strange  doctrine  to  declare  barren  of 
activity  or  pleasure.  In  other  words,  the  only  unique  attraction 
of  Amherst  by  Columbian  estimate  is,  again,  the  landscape. 

This  is  something  which  we  are  at  first  unwilling  to  admit. 
Yet  if  the  importance  of  college  life  and  if  our  title  to  a  superior 
kind  of  college  life  be  both  impeached,  and  if  it  be  true  that  the 
university  college  can  become,  if  it  is  not  already,  a  "small  col- 
lege" equal  or  superior  to  Amherst  in  respect  to  curriculum, 
faculty  and  opportunities  for  the  student  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  faculty,  perhaps  the  landscape  is  after  all  our  best  attraction. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  landscape  is  sufficient,  but  we  must  not  place 
our  sole  reliance  upon  that.  A  more  important  question  first  to 
be  settled  is  whether  the  university  "small  college"  faculty  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  bound  to  be  superior  so  far  as  undergraduate 
teaching  is  concerned.  It  is  claimed  that  this  cannot  be  doubted, 
because  the  university  college  takes  for  its  faculty  a  selection  of  the 
best  men  of  all  the  smaller  institutions.  There  remains  for  the 
latter,  consequently,  only  those  older  men  who  have  failed  of 
promotion  to  the  university  and  the  tyros  who  are  being  tried 
out  at  the  country  college's  expense  for  the  university's  ultimate 
benefit.  The  country  college  cannot  change  this  condition  by 
raising  salaries,  because  such  increase  will  serve  merely  to  keep 
faster  hold  of  the  weaker  men,  and  can  never  be  great  enough  to 
offset  the  various  attractions  of  the  university  for  the  stronger. 
This  logic  seems  incontrovertible.  But  perhaps  the  process  works 
less  smoothly  than  the  logic.  What,  for  the  purposes  of  under- 
graduate teaching,  is  an  able  college  professor?  A  scholar  he  must 
be  above  all  things,  but  he  is  not  made  a  scholar  by  fame  or  royal- 
ties from  text-books,  or  by  the  number  of  his  publications  in 
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scientific  journals,  though  these  things  are  all  important  to  scholar- 
ship. The  true  scholar  is  he  who,  however  little  knowledge  he 
has  to  begin  with,  never  for  a  moment  stops  seeking  for  more. 
When  he  finds  another  man  with  less  knowledge  than  himself 
to  whom  he  can  make  a  gift  out  of  his  store  acceptable,  he  be- 
comes a  teacher.  If  the  college  professor  is  learned  enough  to 
march  in  the  van  of  his  pupils,  if  he  is  scholar  enough  ever  to 
keep  pushing  ahead  into  the  unknown,  if  he  is  teacher  enough  to 
make  his  pupils  follow  him,  his  power  will  be  as  great  before  the 
world  takes  note  of  him  as  after,  and  he  will  not  lose  it  though 
he  remain  unnoticed  to  the  end. 

Now  the  logic  of  the  university  enthusiast  implies  that  the  ablest 
men  on  the  country  college  faculties  will  infallibly  be  detected 
by  the  university.  Why  then,  we  may  ask,  are  there  obscure  old 
professors  in  the  country  college  to  whom  country  college  graduates 
continue  to  look  with  more  reverence  than  to  many  a  more  famous 
scholar  they  have  known  elsewhere  .f*  The  same  logic  implies  that 
the  ablest  men  of  the  country  college  will  invariably  go,  when 
asked,  to  the  university.  But  are  there  not  enough  instances  to 
the  contrary  in  the  past  to  make  us  reasonably  skeptical  about 
the  universality  of  such  a  rule?  It  is  also  implied  that  the 
country  college  suffers  in  the  process  of  trying  out  the  tyros  for 
the  university.  But  again  are  there  not  grounds  for  thinking  that 
the  country  college  is  likely  to  gain  as  much  by  the  fresh  enthu- 
siasm of  its  young  men  as  it  loses  by  their  inexperience?  More- 
over, we  must  believe  that  the  country  college  is  not  suffering 
during  the  years  that  these  young  men  are  exerting  their  best  abili- 
ties in  its  behalf  in  order  to  gain  that  university  promotion  which 
is  said  to  be  the  sole  reward  of  merit.  In  short,  all  that  we  can 
say  with  complete  confidence  is  that  the  members  of  the  univer- 
sity small  college  faculty  at  its  best,  as  compared  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  country  college  faculty  at  its  best,  are  bound  in  the 
nature  of  things  to  be  more  famous  but  not  necessarily  more 
efficient   as   undergraduate   teachers. 

There  are  pitfalls  at  the  feet  of  both,  of  course.  At  the  university 
the  fascination  of  research  may,  perhaps,  carry  a  professor  so  far 
from  the  world  of  the  college  boy  that  his  words,  be  they  never 
so  learned,  become  to  the  student  as  the  rustling  of  dead  leaves. 
At  the  country  college,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ease,  the  seclusion, 
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"the  outside  activities"  of  country  life  may  so  lull  the  professor's 
desire  ever  to  be  learning  that,  although  knowledge  to  be  sound 
must  be  constantly  renewed,  he  utters  old  knowledge  unrefreshed, 
and  becomes  as  a  false  light  which  should  long  since  have  been 
left  astern.  Nevertheless  we  may  have  faith  in  the  small  college 
faculty  in  country  or  university,  that  it  will  not  cease  to  kindle 
knowledge;  and  the  kindling,  not  the  repute  in  which  the  tinder 
stands,  is  the  main  thing  after  all. 

As  it  may  be  no  deprivation  to  an  undergraduate  not  to  study 
under  the  university  college  faculty,  it  need  be  none  to  lack  access 
to  the  other  university  opportunities  for  study.  A  square  meal 
satisfies  hunger  no  less  than  a  banquet.  A  country  professor  can 
furnish  out  a  square  meal  of  learning  from  a  small  library  and 
cheap  texts  suitable  to  the  needs  of  any  boy.  Only  let  him  give 
the  student  enough  to  do,  and  he  will  not  miss  the  vast  library 
and  the  visiting  professors  from  Germany.  It  is  not  the  under- 
graduate who  needs  these  things.  Even  the  Columbia  undergrad- 
uate feels  this  if  we  may  judge  by  the  preponderance  of  older  faces 
in  the  audience  at  the  lectures  of  distinguished  foreigners.  We 
must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  importance  of  the  university;  but 
we  must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  let  our  enthusiastic  pre-occupation 
in  any  one  institution,  nor  our  passion  for  logical  system,  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  when  we  set  sail  upon  the  enterprise  of  learning 
we  do  so  in  the  first  ship  that  sails  from  the  nearest  port.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  not  the  kind  of  vessel  which  makes  the  voyage 
possible.  It  is  the  spirit  of  men,  not  institutions  nor  the  fame  of 
men,  which  educates.  It  cannot  yet  be  said  that  Mark  Hopkins 
and  any  callow  boy  may  not  still  find  each  other  at  two  ends  of 
a  log  up  in  the  backwoods.  As  long  as  that  is  the  case,  the  country 
college  need  not  cease  to  kindle  knowledge  if  it  will  but  provide 
Mark  with  a  log.  Eventually  Mark  and  the  boy  will  make  each 
other  famous.  When  that  happens,  the  country  college  must  not 
forget  that  the  university  may  then  take  Mark  to  the  city,  and 
that  the  university  is  fully  able  to  set  up  as  good  a  log  down 
there  as  any  in  the  backwoods.  The  university,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  not  forget  that  Mark  will  put  in  some  good  years 
of  his  life  at  the  end  of  his  log  in  the  backwoods,  and  may  never 
leave  it  after  all,  unless  the  powers  of  good  judgment  and  persua- 
sion in  university  presidents  reach  a  hitherto  unattained  pitch  of 
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perfection.  This  faith  we  shall  not  lose  until  Aniherst  graduates 
are  much  fewer  among  the  ranks  of  scholars  young  and  old  than 
they  are  at  present,  or  until  Amherst  has  definitely  assumed  the 
function  of  a  polite  finishing  school  for  young  gentlemen. 

Though  we  may  thus  persuade  ourselves  that  Amherst  can  give 
any  undergraduate  enough  to  learn,  we  must  not  think  that  mere 
task-setting  is  sufficient.  We  cannot  thus  easily  dismiss  the 
claim  that  the  university  gives  its  small  college  something  else 
of  great  value  which  Amherst  has  not  to  give.  What  is  this  thing 
of  value,  and  what  does  Amherst  need  to  take  its  place  besides 
the  landscape.'^ 

It  has  been  said  that  learning  is  an  enterprise  into  the  un- 
known. Now  the  continuance  no  less  than  the  inception  of 
that  adventure  depends  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ad- 
venturer for  his  quest.  He  has  caught  the  passion  for  going  to 
sea;  he  has  been  thrilled  and  lured  by  some  glimpse  at  the  mystery 
of  unknown  truth.  When  the  labor  of  the  voyage,  when  the 
grind  of  study,  tends  to  wear  the  passion  out,  or  when  the  sirens 
of  business  and  pleasure  seek  to  lull  it  to  sleep,  it  must  be  re- 
newed within  him.  When  the  flesh  grows  weary  over  learning, 
something  must  fortify  his  soul  with  reminders  of  that  mystery 
of  unknown  truth  the  longing  to  know  which  first  led  him  forth 
upon  the  voyage.  Otherwise  he  ceases  to  learn.  First  to  get  this 
desire  ever  to  know  nearer  to  truth,  then  to  keep  it,  is  a  necessity 
which  the  scholar  can  never  outgrow.  He  seldom  thinks  or  talks 
about  such  a  desire.  He  cannot  turn  it  off  and  on  at  will.  Some- 
times it  vanishes  before  he  is  aware,  like  snow  in  spring.  Moreover, 
he  almost  never  names  it  precisely.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  call  it 
"living  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  At  Columbia  we  do  call  it 
"feeling  the  inspiration  of  the  university."  Here  is  a  gigantic 
organization,  myriads  of  students,  hundreds  of  scholars  from  the 
world  over,  vast  halls  for  study,  laboratories  and  libraries,  prose- 
cuting the  enterprise  of  learning  at  a  ten-thousand  man  power 
rate.  The  machine  is  so  mighty,  its  movement  so  confident,  so 
irresistible,  apparently  so  important,  that  it  sweeps  the  individual 
along  with  it  upon  its  tremendous  adventure.  If  he  could  stop 
to  analyze  sufficiently  the  effect  upon  himself,  he  might  ask  some- 
thing like  this:  "Whither  can  so  great  a  ship  be  bound?"  The 
end  of  the  journey,  the  mystery  of  unknown  truth  being  thus 
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brought  before  him  for  the  first  or  for  the  hundred-and-first  time 
he  would  ask,  "And  what  is  this  mystery?"  So  v/ould  another 
soul  be  fired  with  the  desire  to  learn.  This  vaguely  is  the  un- 
conscious process;  but  certainly  what  the  Columbia  man  says 
about  it  when  he  says  anything  is,  "Everybody  else  is  working 
so  hard  I  cannot  help  working  too."  Yet  if  all  this  still  seems  too 
fanciful  for  credence,  the  indubitable  fact  remains  that  the  student 
in  the  small  college  of  the  university  has  a  great  opportunity  to 
be  inspired  to  learning  by  the  power  of  example  and  that  he 
unmistakably  behaves  as  though  he  profited  by  the  example. 

When,  therefore,  the  Columbia  enthusiast  demands  "what  be- 
sides the  landscape  can  Amherst  offer  in  place  of  this  great  in- 
spiration of  the  university?"  the  Amherst  man,  especially  when 
he  is  himself  caught  by  the  impetus  of  the  university,  at  first 
feels  that  in  truth  Amherst  has  nothing  but  the  landscape  and 
that  the  landscape  is  a  poor  substitute.  It  may  do  very  well  for 
a  finishing  school,  but  for  an  institution  of  learning  it  seems  super- 
fluous. Further  reflection,  however,  leads  us  to  question  this. 
May  not  the  Amherst  landscape  itself  provide  to  the  men  of  Am- 
herst College  who  are  seeking  to  learn  an  inspiration  comparable  to 
that  provided  to  its  students  by  the  university?  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  anything  remotely  connected  with  an  easy,  complaisant, 
sentimental,  provincial  devotion  to  Alma  Mater.  I  am  aware  that 
it  is  easy  to  smile  and  say  that  the  landscape  is  more  likely  to 
inspire  the  healthy  boy  with  the  desire  to  run  out  and  play  rather 
than  to  stay  shut  in  his  room  and  study.  I  am  even  aware  that 
there  have  been  some  indications  in  the  conduct  of  Amherst 
undergraduates  to  confirm  this  opinion.  Perhaps  the  contrary 
view  here  expressed  may  be  merely  a  rare  personal  experience; 
but  it  is  worth  expressing,  if  only  to  ask  why  it  should  be  rare. 
Let  us  first,  however,  at  risk  of  repetition,  understand  the  matter 
clearly.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  there  should  be  only 
enough  good  scholars  and  teachers  in  the  country  to  supply  the 
universities.  Let  us  pray  that  such  a  calamity  may  be  long 
averted,  and  that  there  will  be  enough  and  to  spare.  If  then  the 
universities  do  not  absorb  all  the  good  men  nor  all  their  lifelong 
energies,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  any  smaller  college 
should  not  also  have  efficient  scholars  and  teachers  if  it  so  desires. 
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With  such  a  faculty  Amherst  needs  nothing  else  besides  the 
landscape. 

We  say  that  every  learner  is  like  a  person  who  sets  out  upon 
a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  1  have  tried  to  suggest  how  in  the 
course  of  his  learning  the  student  requires  that  the  passion  to 
learn  be  constantly  refreshed.  Unless  he  is  stirred  again  and 
again  by  the  sense  of  that  truth  never  to  be  known,  yet  never  to 
be  utterly  despaired  of,  that 

"sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man," 

the  ardor  for  the  quest,  the  vision  having  failed,  will  perish  within 
him.  I  believe  that  the  vision  of  Amherst  College  is  such  a  vision 
to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  scholars  the  passion  for  more  light 
of  truth.  We  feel  this  when  we  so  frequently  say  that  Amherst  is 
the  place  for  a  college.  We  are  not  yet  willing  to  surrender  the 
faith  that  it  is  good  to  retire  to  a  hilltop  the  more  clearly  to  hearken 
to  the  still,  small  voice.  The  university  man  himself  felt  this 
who  once  told  me  that  whenever  he  rides  into  Amherst  from  the 
west  and  sees  the  chapel  tower  rising  above  the  trees  he  is  thrilled 
with  the  renewed  vision  of  what  college  really  tries  to  be.  This 
merely  means  that  college  is  a  place  in  which  we  give  up  every- 
thing to  seek  for  truth.  In  a  perfect  world,  or  as  we  say,  in  an 
ideal  world,  we  should  set  aside  wooded  hilltops  that  have  fair 
prospects  for  such  a  purpose.  But  Amherst  is  such  a  place  in 
this  imperfect  world  consecrated  to  such  ends.  For  once  on 
earth  we  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  something  eternally  fit,  some- 
thing true.  It  is  the  place  for  a  college,  and  the  college  is  there. 
Too  few  of  its  members,  to  be  sure,  make  the  quest  of  truth  their 
business;  such  is  human  error.  But  the  fit  place  for  the  quest 
remains,  and  this  vision  of  one  slight  fragment  of  the  perfect  order 
is  all  that  the  scholar  should  need  to  keep  him  fired  with  the 
desire  to  know  more.  There  Amherst  College  stands  with  all  her 
faults  in  a  beautiful  landscape,  and  the  vision  of  a  perfect  Amherst 
stands  in  the  minds  of  her  sons.  The  faults  of  the  actual  are  not 
enough  to  dim  the  vision  of  the  perfect. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said,  "When  I  find  a  Scotchman  to  whom  an 
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Englishman  is  as  a  Scotchman,  that  Scotchman  is  to  me  as  an 
Enghshman,"  The  present  writer's  only  purpose  has  been  to  try 
to  show  a  little  how  Amherst  looks  from  the  outside,  though  still 
from  within  the  profession  of  study  and  teaching,  and  to  take  to 
himself  new  faith  in  Amlierst  in  the  face  of  grave  criticisms, 
uttered  or  implied,  which  come  to  all  country  college  graduates 
at  a  university.  We  must  not  let  our  pride  in  the  power  of  the 
university  as  a  great  engine  of  intelligence  so  captivate  us  as  to 
make  us  think  that  other  men  may  not  do  great  things  with  less 
complicated  instruments.  We  must  not  let  an  oftimes  blind  and 
slothful  loyalty  trick  us  into  not  seeing  that  no  college  can  be 
unique  in  its  essentials,  and  that  all  have  something  to  learn  and 
to  fear  from  rivals.  We  may  kindle  the  fire  of  knowledge  upon 
many  altars;   the  altars  differ;  the  fire  is  everywhere  the  same. 
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A  TOUCH  WITH  LIVINGSTONE 

Mabel  Loomis  Todd 

IN  connection  with  the  centenary  of  Livingstone's  birth  (March 
19,  1813),  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  William  French 
Stearns,  son  of  the  fourth  President  of  Amherst,  who 
gave  the  College  Church  while  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Bom- 
bay, had  an  important  part  in  fitting  out  the  famous  missionary 
for  Africa.  In  Millicent  Todd's  "Life  of  Mary  E.  Stearns"  are  a 
number  of  letters  from  Mr.  Stearns  to  his  wife,  then  in  Paris, 
referring  to  his  distinguished  guest  at  their  home  in  India  (page 
163): 

"Bombay,  November  16,  1865. 
"You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Dr.  David  Livingstone  is 
staying  with  me  just  now;  he  arrived  from  Surat  yesterday,  and 
will  probably  stay  until  he  sails  for  Africa.  I  suppose  it  will  in- 
terest you  and  J  —  to  know  that  I  am  fitting  him  out.  I  have 
bought  for  him  some  dozen  cows,  bullocks  and  bull,  and  shall 
further  supply  him  with  muskets,  candles,  matches,  preserved 
meats,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  salt,  pepper,  curry-stuff,  rice,  flour,  etc. 
So  when  you  next  hear  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  good  Dr.  Living- 
stone in  Africa,  you  will  remember  what  I  did  for  the  cause  of 
science." 

Later  he  wi-ites  again  (page  168) : 

"Bombay,  December  9,  1865. 
"Called  on  the  new  commander-in-chief,  Sir  Robert  Napier, 
last  night  with  Dr.  Livingstone." 
And  on  the  10th: 

"Attended   Scotch   church   last   night   with   Dr.   Livingstone. 

.     You  would  like  him  very  much ;  he  is  a  dear,  kind-hearted, 

genial  man;  no  bigotry  or  narrowness  about  him  at  all,  at  the 

same  time  a  thoroughly  honest  man.     .      .      .     He  is  very  dry 

and  witty,  and  makes  no  end  of  fun." 

Mr.  Stearns  showed  the  heart  of  native  life  to  his  guest,  and  his 
letters  describe  a  number  of  Hindu  entertainments  which  he  es- 
pecially enjoyed,  adding  in  one: 

"Have  I  told  you  about  my  bhurra  khana  I  gave  the  other 
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night  in  honour  of  Dr.  Livingstone?"     And  after  a  score  of  names 
of  guests,  EngUsh  and  Indian,  he  adds: 

"Miguel  gave  us  a  splendid  dinner,  and  the  whole  thing  passed 
off  with  eclat.  .  .  .  He  will  sail  for  Africa  on  the  first  of 
January.  Fancy!  My  dhobie  wants  to  go  with  him.  Isn't  that 
an  enterprising  dhobie?" 

"January  6th,  1865. 

"Dear,  good,  kind,  large-hearted  Dr.  Livingstone  has  gone. 
Seldom  have  I  met  a  man  for  whom  I  have  formed  so  strong  an 
attachment.  He  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  our  century.  God 
bless  him." 

Among  the  valued  possessions  of  Mrs.  Stearns,  and  now  the 
property  of  her  son,  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  principal  of  Phillips  And- 
over  Academy,  are  several  letters  to  her  husband  from  Dr.  Living- 
stone while  in  "Darkest  Africa." 


A  PRAYER  FOR  THE   HUNGRY 

Harry  Greenwood  Grover 

Lord,  if  without  Thy  thought  no  sparrow  falls, 

Shall  these  Thy  children,  wrought  by  Thy  great  hand 

And  fashioned  in  Thine  image,  still  cry  out 

For  bread,  stUl  skulk  along  the  streets  like  dogs. 

Snatch  from  the  dogs  the  crumbs  the  rich  let  fall 

To  take  to  wife  and  child  a  mouldy  crust.'* 

And  shall  grim  Hunger  snarl  and  slink  away 

When  such  a  feast  is  spread  beneath  a  roof 

That  stays  Thy  rain  but  not  Thy  cold,  and  makes 

A  home  where  Thine  own  homeless  Son  could  not 

Lie  down,  for  agony  that  such  things  be? 

Lord,  Thou  hast  power;  give  aid!     Thine  arm  is  strong; 

Smite  what  is  wrong!      Spare  those  that  tiy  and  fail. 

Give  bread  this  day  to  all  Thy  hungry  ones, 

We  pray.      And  Lord,  from  out  the  depths  we  cry. 

Lord  God,  forgive  us  all! 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OLD  IN  DRAMA 

edgar  white  burrill 
The  New  Sociological  Play 

ONE  hears  it  frequently  asserted  today  that  there  is  no 
great  contemporary  literature.  It  is  maintained,  more- 
over, that  a  general  decadence  in  ideals  is  responsible 
for  this  conspicuous  literary  vacuum.  There  are  critics  who 
seem  to  delight  in  telling  us  that  all  our  progress  is  downwards 
or  backwards.  They  would  have  us  believe,  for  example,  that 
our  cities  were  never  more  corrupt,  when  perhaps  the  fact  is 
that  we  were  never  so  mtolerant  of  civic  unrighteousness  and 
were  never  so  insistent  in  exposing  it  publicly  even  in  high  places. 
Similarly  they  point  out  that,  because  the  so-called  comic  sections 
of  the  newspapers  are  flourishing,  all  art  is  obsolete;  and  that, 
because  we  are  a  nation  noted  for  "sky-scrapers"  instead  of 
cathedrals  and  pyramids,  our  love  of  architecture  is  dead. 

For  such  people  there  has  been  no  real  dramatist  since  Shakes- 
peare, no  poet  since  Goethe,  no  novelist  since  Victor  Hugo,  and 
no  literary  epoch  since  Victoria.  And  yet  some  recognition 
surely  ought  to  be  given,  some  appreciation  expressed,  for  such 
creative  dramatists  as  Rostand,  Maeterlinck,  Sudermann  and 
Hauptmann,  Galsworthy,  and  the  Irish  playwrights;  for  such  a 
powerful  epic  as  John  Masefield's  "The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street"; 
for  novelists  hke  H.  G.  Wells  and  Arnold  Bennett,  William  de 
Morgan,  W.  J.  Locke,  Gustav  Frenssen,  Favre  de  Coulevain, 
Romain  Rolland,  and  a  host  of  others  nearer  home;  for  an  age 
which  can  produce  such  a  phenomenon  as  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  intense  seriousness,  is  still  taken  for  a  half- 
insane  literary  clown  cleverly  juggling  verbal  dynamite. 

It  is  not  well,  like  Lot's  wife,  to  keep  our  faces  fixed  towards 
the  old  dwellings  and  the  former  ways.  The  cultivation  of  admi- 
ration exclusively  for  what  is  fine  in  the  past,  and  the  desire  to 
reproduce  only  classic  models,  may  blind  us  to  beauty  in  strange 
new  forms.  The  universities,  as  centers  of  culture,  have  at  times, 
in  their  desire  to  develop  appreciation  for  what  has  been  long 
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accepted  as  good  and  true,  been  unconsciously  playing  the  part 
of  the  "stand-patters",  the  vested  interests,  in  literature.  If 
people  gaze  habitually  at  roots,  they  will  not  see  the  blossom  and 
the  fruit. 

I. 

We  must  be  alert  to  note  the  changes  that  take  place  from  time 
to  time  in  our  artistic  view-point.  The  public  of  today  may 
demand  a  different  literary  type;  it  may  need  a  new  dramatic 
standard.  Such  a  change  might  be  expected  to  appear  first 
in  the  lighter  forms  of  drama,  such  as  the  melodrama,  the  farce, 
and  the  hybrid  form  of  musical  comedy;  but  we  are  considering 
now  only  the  more  serious  comedy  and  the  tragedy. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  we  had  made  no  improvement 
at  all  in  the  drama  along  technical  lines,  or  in  the  art  of  producing 
plays,  in  the  three  hundred  years  since  Shakespeare;  stranger 
still  if,  after  three  centuries  more  of  civilization,  our  aesthetic 
sensibilities  had  not  developed,  or  at  least  been  modified,  in  any 
way. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  pessimistically  of  our  drama  that  the 
public  has  become  frivolous  and  the  playwright  weak-minded; 
that  we  can  no  longer  appreciate  "Othello"  because  we  have  lost 
the  power  to  discriminate  between  what  is  good  and  what  is  poor; 
for  as  a  matter. of  fact,  a  new  play  that  is  really  good  will  have 
a  longer  run  today  than  a  good  play  did  in  the  time  of  Shakes- 
peare. Of  course,  now  we  have  a  larger  theatre-going  public, 
but  the  point  is  that  we  want  good  plays  today,  and  we  get  them. 

But  there  have  been,  naturally,  some  changes  in  their  form, 
their  treatment,  and  their  content. 

In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  a  greater  emphasis  given  to 
the  influence  of  social  institutions  upon  human  lives.  This  has 
evolved  a  type  which  we  may  call  the  sociological  play,  dealing 
as  it  does  with  the  specific  problems  in  ethics,  eugenics,  econom- 
ics and  politics  of  men  and  women  crowded  together  for  the  most 
part  in  cities. 

Secondly,  this  new  emphasis  upon  the  actual  life  of  the  common 
people  has  resulted  in  a  new  realism,  a  greater  simplicity  and 
more  natural  method  of  presentation  which  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
theatric  climaxes  for  the  sake  of  the  larger  truth  to  life.     This 
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involves  a  readjustment  of  values,  a  questioning  attitude  towards 
all  accepted  doctrines  and  traditions,  not  alone  of  technique, 
so  that  even  in  the  re-presentation  of  historic  figures,  there  is 
a  lack  of  idolization,  a  more  human  touch;  and  in  the  efiPort  to 
analyze  the  causes  for  social  wrongs,  there  is  developed  less  awe 
for  all  constituted  authority  and  greater  faith  in  the  possibilities 
for  regeneration  and  power  in  every  human  life. 

Thirdly,  the  effect  of  this  more  enhghtened  point  of  view, 
based  on  a  more  tolerant  and  hopeful  religious  philosophy,  has 
brought  about  a  modification  in  the  form  of  the  tragedy;  a  form 
which  may  be  called  the  completed  tragedy,  or  the  regenerative 
tragedy,  or  as  it  is  most  conveniently  denominated  technically, 
the  tragi-comedy,  or  reconciliation  play.  This  type  may  be 
said  often  to  begin  where  the  ordinary  tragedy  or  the  true  tragedy 
ends;  in  the  same  way  that  the  novel,  which  formerly  was  expected 
to  lead  up  to  the  marriage  altar  as  its  climax,  now  often  begins 
at  that  point,  or  omits  it  altogether;  and  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  reconciliation  play  is  that  it  does  not  end  in  a  blind 
wall  of  death  or  ruin,  but  goes  buoyantly  though  seriously  forward 
to  resurrected  hope  and  faith  and  love. 

Lastly,  these  influences  are  found  most  typically  at  work  in 
the  American  drama,  which,  notwithstanding  the  denial  of  cer- 
tain critics,  does  exist,  though  undoubtedly  it  has  not  yet  reached 
its  full  development.  At  any  rate,  the  notes  of  democracy,  of 
equality,  and  of  a  progressive  evolution  are  naturally  here  most 
dominant.^ 

II. 

The  modern  serious  play  certainly  tends  to  be  very  specific; 
it  is  generally  a  "problem  play."  Social  problems  today  have 
an  overwhelming  significance  for  us;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  as  to 
have  become  almost  an  obsession  in  our  art.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  there  is  a  very  general,  very  profound,  and  constantly 
increasing  sense  that  our  social  institutions  are  wrong;  and  this 
sense  is  pre-occupying  our  best  intelligence. 

There  was  no  such  sense  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare,  nor  in  the 
age  of  Aeschylus,  whom  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson  compares  with 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  here  are  laid  out  topics  for  a  series  of  articles,  and  that  the 
present  article  deals  only  with  the  first:  The  New  Sociological  Play. 
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Shakespeare  in  his  broad  view  of  Man  set  against  a  background 
of  the  stormy  universe.  Both  these  poets,  he  says,  give  abundant 
expression  to  a  sense  of  injustice  and  cruelty  in  the  world,  to  a 
certain  inexplicable  mystery  of  life  itself.  But  this  is  part  of  their 
general  sense  of  the  tragic.  They  conceive  tragedy  due,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  Fate,  and  on  the  other,  to  individual  guilt.  That 
is  just  the  point  where  the  modern  dramatist  differs:  he  considers 
it  as  the  result  of  social  or  collective  evil. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  have  the  revolutionary  plays  of  Shaw, 
protesting  against  economic  and  moral  wrongs  in  bis  three  Un- 
pleasant Plays;  we  have  Ibsen  showing  in  that  agony  called 
"Ghosts,"  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  at  the  same  time  most 
horrible  tragedies  of  gloom,  the  fatalism  of  hereditary  disease; 
we  have  Galsworthy  exposing  the  fallacies  of  society's  treatment 
of  the  criminal  in  "Justice"  and  "The  Silver  Box,"  pleading 
for  arbitration  and  mutual  compromise  between  capital  and  labor 
in  "Strife,"  and  quietly  ridiculing  our  system  of  public  charity 
in  "The  Pigeon";  we  have  the  German  Hauptmann  pointing 
out  in  "The  Weavers"  that  economic  oppression  must  always 
react  eventually  upon  the  capitalist  as  violence  and  anarchy; 
we  shudder  to  find  the  Frenchman  Brieux  analyzing  our  social 
evil  in  his  "Three  Plays"  even  more  specifically  and  startlingly 
than  Shaw;  we  see  the  foundations  of  religion  itself  stirred  to 
the  depths  in  Kennedy's  plea,  in  "The  Servant  in  the  House" 
for  a  more  real  cooperation  between  the  Protestant  Church  and 
the  laborer  and  outcast,  and  in  Patterson's  argument,  in  "Rebel- 
lion," for  a  less  arbitrary  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  for  blind  faith  and  obedience;  and  we  have 
also,  occasionally,  the  protesting  pessimism  of  a  decadent  like 
D'Annuncio  in  the  hot-house  efflorescence,  "Gioconda,"  or  the 
gloom  of  unnecessary  punishment  after  long  expiation  of  Suder- 
mann's  "Magda." 

Now  Shakespeare,  though  he  shared  this  pessimism  to  a  certain 
extent  in  his  tragedies,  has  little  in  common  with  these  modern 
complexities.  Although  in  "Hamlet"  most  of  all,  and  in  "Lear" 
and  "Macbeth"  too,  he  strikes  the  same  note  of  doubt,  distress 
and  perturbation,  voicing  the  cry  of  "de  profundis"  far  more 
majestically  than  any  of  his  successors,  yet  it  is  a  single,  individual 
note,  the  result  of  one  person's  conflict  with  the  universal  laws 
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of  God.  With  us,  the  struggle  comes  through  cumulative  evil; 
it  is  the  effect  more  of  society's  sin,  of  ancestral  wrong-doing 
and  weakness.  While  the  Greeks  laid  the  blame  for  human 
tragedy  upon  the  whims  of  their  various  gods,  upon  Fate  (Euripi- 
des expresses  it  concisely  in  the  words  of  Diana,  in  "  Hippolytus  " : 
"When  the  gods  ordain  that  man  should  err,  he  cannot  disobey"), 
and  Shakespeare  put  it  upon  the  man's  own  defective  character, 
the  modernists  say  that  this  same  defective  character  is  the  result 
in  part  of  racial  tendencies,  inherited  defects,  and  unfit  environ- 
ment. They  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  individual 
cases  of  crime  and  tragedy  could  have  been  averted,  not  if  the 
gods  had  been  more  kind,  but  if  the  rest  of  mankind  had  taken 
precautions  to  prevent  pre-natal  infection,  physical  mal-nutri- 
tion,  mental  starvation,  and  insufficient  air,  sunshine,  play  and 
love. 

And  so  our  modern  dramatists  become  critics  rather  than  poets; 
they  cry  out  for  the  reform  of  society  all  along  the  line,  believing 
that  there  is  hope,  through  institutional  improvements  as  well 
as  through  individual  moral  regenerations,  for  the  production  of 
a  more  god-like  race  of  men.  The  personal  sins  of  "Richard 
III."  and  of  "Faust"  become  swallowed  up  in  the  larger  problem 
of  paternal  sin,  in  "Ghosts"  and  "Damaged  Goods,"  and  of 
society's  sin,  in  "Widowers'  Houses,"  "Justice,"  and  "Mater- 
nity." And  the  note  of  hope  is  not  lacking  even  in  "Ghosts," 
where  the  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  picture  the  present  fearful 
fact  as  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  similar  evil  elsewhere. 

Of  course  this  didactic  tendency,  subtly  veiled  though  it  may 
be  by  beauty,  sub-consciously  expressed  as  it  is  in  the  best  mani- 
festations through  implication  only,  has  certain  negative  com- 
pensations. The  playwright  must  descend  from  the  creedless 
Shakespearean  empyrean  where  exist  only  the  permanent  phases  of 
human  life  and  passion,  to  the  field  of  accident  and  impermanency. 
He  must  leave  the  larger  arena  where  passes  the  pageantry  of 
life,  and  at  the  risk  of  making  his  work  "for  an  age"  instead  of 
"for  all  time,"  must  focus  the  emotions  on  the  by-ways  and  the 
back-yards  of  life.  But  there  is  an  infinite  satisfaction  even 
in  this.  And  his  realism  need  not  be  sordid.  Heaven  is  often 
mirrored  in  a  mud-puddle;  "Through  a  knot-hole,"  says  Chan- 
tecler,  "can  be  seen  the  sky  and  the  marching  stars." 
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We  need  this  drama  of  social  criticism,  just  as  we  need  Shakes- 
speare's  high  and  lofty  poetry  also.  Nor  does  an  instinctive 
didacticism  imply  that  the  dramatist  is  justified  in  preaching  to 
us,  like  Ibsen  in  "An  Enemy  of  the  People,"  in  solid  paragraphs 
of  prose,  nor,  like  Shaw,  with  amusing  persistence,  in  airing  his 
own  convictions  on  vegetarianism  and  vivisection.  He  may  not 
only  scourge  the  mania  for  money  and  the  sordid  commercialism 
of  plutocratic  marriages,  but  at  the  same  time  give  us  the  wonder- 
ful imagery  of  a  true  poet,  as  John  Masefield  has  done  in  "The 
Tragedy  of  Nan,"  with  its  poverty-stricken  middle-class  folk 
as  the  media.  Here,  combined  with  the  terrible  realism  of  a 
Brieux,  we  have  almost  the  poetic  beauty  of  a  Byron. 

And  these  modern  tragedies,  when  we  do  have  them,  for  the 
most  part  are  not  tragedies  of  gloom,  like  "Medea,"  "Macbeth," 
"Manfred,"  and  "The  Cenci;"  they  are  tragedies  of  exaltation, 
like  "Prometheus,"  "Antigone,"  "The  Sunken  Bell,"  "Cyrano 
de  Bergerac, "  and  "The  Tragedy  of  Pompey  the  Great."  In 
common  with  the  masters  of  all  time,  they  do  not  show  man 
vicious,  but  weak;  not  contemptible,  but  sublime.  Even  in  the 
true  tragedies  there  is  a  pervading  sense  at  the  close,  of  the  tre- 
mendous bigness  of  life.     It  has  all  been  somehow  worth  while. 

But  the  new  viewpoint,  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  diagnosis 
and  cure  of  specific  social  wrongs,  tends  more  and  more  to  turn 
from  kings  and  poetry  and  pictures  of  general  passions  to  the 
hard  realities  of  the  everyday  common  toiler.  Shakespeare  and 
the  Greeks  turned  to  great  men  in  great  positions  because  there 
they  saw  presented  in  most  striking  form  the  issue  between  Man 
and  the  warring  forces  of  the  universe.  And  while  this  may  not 
be  the  reality  with  which  we  seem  now  to  be  in  daily  contact, 
it  is  still  the  symbol  of  a  greater  reality;  for  although  we  are  not 
colossal  heroes,  we  are  all  heroes  in  embryo.  These  great  actions 
and  these  great  sufferings,  then,  are  ours  in  miniature,  and  hence 
they  are  still  real. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  modern  dramatist,  with  his  common 
people  for  protagonists,  makes  us  see  the  often  hidden,  often  silent 
heroism  in  their  little,  splendid  lives,  lifts  them  also  to  the  heights, 
glorifies  their  very  commonplaceness;  and  that  is  why  they  grip 
a  modern  audience  in  a  way  that  Shakespeare  and  Euripides 
never  can.     The  classic  drama  is  once  removed  from  the  people 
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of  today  by  reason  of  the  aristocracy  of  its  heroes  and  heroines, 
and  twice  removed  by  reason  of  its  archaic  and  foreign  customs, 
the  similarity  of  which  to  their  own  lives  the  undiscerning  person 
of  today  cannot  at  first  see. 

In  America  particularly,  where  the  people  rule,  or  think  they 
do  when  they  have  cast  a  ballot,  it  is  hard  to  interpret  the  figure 
of  a  king  as  the  symbol  of  their  collective  selves.  That  is  one 
reason  why  the  more  classic  form  of  Zangwill's  latest  play,  "The 
War  God,"  with  an  imperialistic  foreign  setting  for  its  splendid 
argument  for  international  peace,  is  less  convincing  than  his 
pulsing,  democratic  drama,  "The  Melting-Pot, "  with  its  Jew- 
immigrant  for  hero.  That  is  why  Percy  Mackaye  is  less  effective 
in  "Sappho  and  Phaon"  than  in  "Mater";  why  Byron,  Shelley, 
Tennyson,  and  Browning  failed  as  playwrights,  and  why  Stephen 
Phillips'  poetic  re-echoes  of  the  past  in  play  form  need  to  be 
modernized  as  well  as  dramatized.  Moreover,  modern  poetic 
drama  when  acted  on  the  stage  must  fail  whenever  it  is  full  of 
dramatic  non-essentials.  It  should  not  retain  the  old-style, 
though  excellent,  descriptions  of  time,  place,  and  weather,  which 
our  elaborate  scenery  and  lighting  devices  render  superfluous, 
nor  use  soliloquies  and  asides,  which  the  more  expressive  gestures 
and  silent  pantomime  of  our  best  actors  have  replaced;  and  it 
must  not  be  too  poetically  vague  and  passive  to  be  expressed  by 
objective  action.  Unless  the  poet  knows  the  stage,  the  very 
beauty  of  his  play  as  poetry  will  spoil  it  as  drama. 

III. 

In  all  the  typically  modern  drama,  then,  the  chief  cause  of 
conflict  is  not  a  man,  nor  even  Fate  or  some  universal  law,  but 
a  social  condition,  a  condition  which  is  essentially  man-made 
and  hence  possible  of  re-adjustment.  We  are  gripped  not  so 
much  by  the  plot,  nor  even  by  the  characters,  as  we  are  by  the 
fundamental  social  idea  presented.  And  more  than  all,  it  is  no 
vague,  impersonal,  public  blame  that  the  dramatist  forces  upon 
us;  we  ourselves  are  identified  with  the  guilt.  As  Shaw  says 
in  his  Preface  to  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession":  "I  believe  that 
any  society  which  desires  to  found  itself  on  a  high  standard  of 
integrity  of  character  in  its  units  should  organize  itseK  in  such  a 
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fashion  as  to  make  it  possible  too  for  all  men  and  women  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  reasonable  comfort  by  their  industry  without 
selling  either  their  affections  or  their  convictions  (and  prostitu- 
tion of  the  mind,  by  politicians,  ministers,  journalists,  critics, 
etc.,  he  condemns  as  much  more  dangerous  than  prostitution 
of  the  body).  ...  I  must,  however,"  he  goes  on,  "warn  my 
readers  that  my  attacks  are  directed  against  themselves,  not 
against  my  stage  figures.  They  cannot  too  thoroughly  under- 
stand that  the  guilt  of  defective  social  organization  does  not  lie 
alone  on  the  people  who  actually  work  the  commercial  makeshifts 
which  the  defects  make  inevitable,  and  who  often,  like  Mrs. 
Warren,  display  valuable  executive  capacities  and  even  high 
moral  virtues  in  their  administration,  but  with  the  whole  body 
of  citizens  whose  public  opinion,  public  action,  and  public  contri- 
bution as  taxpayers  alone  can  replace  slums  with  decent  dwellings 
and  Mrs.  Warren's  profession  with  honorable  industries  guarded 
by  a  humane  industrial  code  and  a  'moral  minimum'  wage." 

This  collective  responsibility  the  modern  dramatist  insists 
that  we  shall  feel  and  share;  it  is  his  high  purpose  to  make  us 
seek  to  solve  all  problems  that  prevent  human  progress.  We 
have  just  awakened  to  the  fact,  that  society,  and  not  the  individual, 
is  to  blame  for  much  of  our  immorality;  that  poverty  is  curable, 
caused  as  a  rule  by  capitalistic  greed,  and  that  the  inefficient  and 
weak  and  criminal  can  be  trained  to  become  expert,  powerful 
and  positively  productive.  John  Galsworthy's  great  prison  play 
"Justice"  illustrates  this  new  point  of  view.  He  makes  us  see 
that  poor,  heroic  Falder  is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
We  are  convinced  that  crime,  with  its  resultant  tragedy,  is  a 
disease  just  as  pitiful  as  small-pox — and  sometimes  just  as  con- 
tagious. We  begin  to  feel  that  we  ought  to  treat  our  first  offenders 
with  all  the  patience  and  kindness  and  scientific  remedies  that 
we  bestow  upon  their  brothers  in  the  hospital,  who  are  suffering 
from  deformities  of  bone  tissue,  from  weak  brains  or  bad  blood. 
These  mental  and  moral  deficiencies  are  all  traceable  back  to 
some  earlier  wrong  or  negative  condition,  which  in  turn  could 
have  been  avoided.  And  just  as  the  harvest  of  this  earlier  igno- 
rance, or  sin,  or  underfeeding,  was  avoidable,  so  even  now  it  is 
not  too  late  to  supply  the  deficiencies;  there  is  more  than  an  even 
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chance  for  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  regeneration  here  and 
now. 

Galsworthy  protests  against  our  mediaeval  idea  of  punishment 
for  crime,  arguing  that  if  we  show  mercy  to  the  physically  diseased, 
we  should  not  shut  up  like  unclean  animals  the  mentally  per- 
verted whom  we  have  helped  to  make  so  through  social  neglect 
and  economic  abuse — as  if  they  did  not  need  the  sunshine  and 
the  care  and  the  consideration  infinitely  more!  In  that  wonder- 
ful wordless  scene  where  no  single  spoken  syllable  occurs,  though 
the  action  takes  several  minutes,  the  terrible  futility  and  pagan 
cruelty  of  imprisonment  is  forced  relentlessly  upon  us  until  we 
are  in  an  agony  of  remorse  for  our  own  tacit  agreement  in  per- 
petuating this  abuse.  At  first  Falder  is  alone  in  his  cell,  trying, 
pitifully,  to  keep  his  mind  on  his  meaningless  work,  springing 
suddenly  upright,  listening,  painfully  alert,  to  hear  some  human 
sound  in  the  blankness  about  him,  moving  dejectedly  again  to 
his  work,  listlessly  going  through  the  mechanical  motions,  turn- 
ing abruptly,  pacing  the  cell  like  an  animal  trapped  in  a  cage, 
upsetting  a  clattering  tin  in  the  semi-darkness,  gasping  for  breath 
in  sudden,  unreasoning  fright,  hearing  a  distant  clamor  of  beating 
on  thick  metal,  and  then — "the  sound  grows,  as  though  some 
great  tumbril  were  rolling  towards  the  cell,  and  gradually  it  seems 
to  hypnotize  him.  He  begins  creeping  inch  by  inch  nearer  to 
the  door.  The  banging  sound,  travelling  from  cell  to  cell,  draws 
closer  and  closer;  Falder's  hands  are  seen  moving  as  if  his  spirit 
had  already  joined  in  the  beating,  and  the  sound  swells  till  it  seems 
to  have  entered  the  very  cell.  He  suddenly  raises  his  clenched 
fists.  Panting  violently,  he  flings  himself  at  his  door,  and  beats 
upon  it,  and  beats  upon  it,  as  the  curtain  falls." 

But  where  is  the  dramatic  conflict  here?  asks  the  pedant  and 
the  medisevally  trained  pedagogue.  The  conflict  is  between 
Falder,  convict  Q  3007,  and  us  ourselves — the  you  and  the  me 
of  collective  society.  WE  are  the  invisible  foe  that  Falder  fights. 
We  are  the  great  composite  protagonist  with  whom  Q  3007  strug- 
gles as  never  Oedipus  or  Hamlet  ever  struggled,  pleading,  blinded 
by  the  gloom  of  a  silent  prison  instead  of  by  Fate  or  philosophy, 
to  be  given  some  of  that  Christianity  that  proclaimed  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago  the  gospel  of  the  second  chance,  the  doctrine 
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of  the  re-birth  of  human  souls,  and  the  code  of  love,  higher  than 
the  law,  which  forgives  seventy  times  seven. 

The  modern  dramatist  succeeds  again  and  again  in  ways  like 
these  in  stirring  us  from  our  smug  complacency;  he  will  not  let 
us  cast  stones  at  the  miserable  victims  of  our  own  making. 

Society  is  always  too  prone  to  do  that;  we  gladly  turn  from  the 
complex  condition  to  the  unprotected,  sinning  individual  who 
is  the  effect,  and  make  his  or  her  weak  human  nature  wholly 
responsible.  And  when  they  do  struggle  heroically  and  yet 
are  overcome,  we  are  fain  to  cry  aloud  to  Heaven,  shaking  our 
fists  impotently  at  God.  As  Shaw  says  again,  sardonically  and 
yet  with  much  truth,  in  his  introduction  to  Brieux'  "Three  Plays," 
"The  reason  why  Shakespeare  and  Moliere  are  always  well  spoken 
of  and  recommended  to  the  young  is  that  their  quarrel  is  really 
a  quarrel  with  God  for  not  making  men  better.  If  they  had 
quarrelled  with  a  specified  class  of  persons  with  incomes  of  five 
figures  for  not  doing  their  work  better,  or  for  doing  no  work  at 
all,  they  would  be  denounced  as  seditious,  impious,  and  profligate 
corrupters  of  morality." 

And  so  he  and  the  other  modernists  "waste  neither  ink  nor 
indignation  on  Providence."  The  idle  despair  that  utters  such 
sublime  blasphemies  as  Shakespeare's 

"As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods: 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport," 

does  not  awaken  a  response  in  their  hearts.  Their  blows  are  not 
aimed  futilely  at  heaven:  they  fall  on  human  beings  for  the  good 
of  human  souls.  "When  they  see  human  nature  in  conflict  with 
a  political  abuse,  they  do  not  blame  human  nature  primarily, 
knowing  that  such  blame  is  often  the  favorite  trick  of  those  who 
wish  to  perpetuate  the  abuse  without  being  able  to  defend  it." 
They  do  not  always  even  blame  the  abuse.  They  expose  it, 
leaving  human  nature  to  tackle  it  with  its  eyes  open.  They  can 
no  longer  be  satisfied  with  the  incidental  conflicts  of  divorce 
courts  and  criminal  trials,  nor  be  interested  in  imaginary  conflicts 
which  they  would  have  to  invent  like  a  child  at  play.  The  con- 
flict which  inspires  their  dramatic  genius  must  be  a  big  one  and 
a  real  one.  It  must  reach  farther  than  the  romantic  problem  of 
which  particular  man  some  particular  woman  shall  mate  with, 
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or  the  baflQed  pursuit  of  some  gentlemanly  porch-climber  or 
plutocratic  pick-pocket,  or  the  painstaking  defence  of  "some 
innocent  wife  discovered  at  the  villain's  rooms  at  midnight  to 
beg  him  to  spare  the  virtue  of  a  sister,  the  character  of  a  son,  or 
the  life  of  a  father."  These  artificial  episodes  are  still  of  interest, 
but  the  more  serious  dramatist  today  goes  to  the  root  of  the  great 
causes  which  produce  all  such  superficial  phenomena.  He  points 
out  that  a  social  system  which  permits  the  buying  and  selling  of 
economically  dependent  women  must  react  through  all  circles 
of  society  to  weaken  marriage  bonds  and  render  divorce  necessary. 
He  shows  that  the  evasive  plea  that  we  did  not  murder  in  cold 
blood,  but  only  raised  the  price  of  the  poor  man's  bread  by  "cor- 
nering the  market,"  or  sold  defective  railroad  iron  for  switches 
in  far  Siberia,  is  more  blameworthy  than  the  open  theft  of  a  loaf 
of  bread  by  a  starving  Jean  val  Jean,  or  the  robbery  of  a  village 
post-office  by  an  ex-convict  who  has  been  refused  "honest" 
employment.  The  impersonal,  long-distance  sinning  of  corpo- 
rations or  of  individuals  will  not  avail  before  God's  great  judg- 
ment seat,  even  though  gold  may  palliate  it  now.  King  Lear's 
remark,  "Change  places,  and,  handy -dandy,  which  is  the  justice, 
which  is  the  thief?"  becomes  more  pertinent  now  than  ever. 
We  are  beginning  to  see,  not  only  that  we  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
masters  of  our  fate  and  always  captains  of  our  own  souls,  but 
that  we  are  in  a  larger  sense  masters  of  our  brother's  fate  and 
captains  of  his  soul. 

It  becomes  particularly  important  for  the  dramatist  to  present 
these  social  and  economic  truths  so  specifically,  if  it  is  true. 
Miss  Jane  Addams  has  said,  that  our  religious  education  by  the 
Church  has  practically  failed.  The  intimate  experience  with 
the  life  of  the  people,  in  Hull  House  and  in  so  many  other  ways, 
which  this  foremost  American  citizen  has  had  gives  special 
significance  to  her  opinion.  She  believes  the  theatre  of  today 
to  be  a  greater  force  in  forming  actual  public  codes  of  morals 
than  the  Church,  because  the  latter  is  so  "reluctant  to  admit 
conduct  to  be  the  supreme  and  efiicient  test  of  religious  validity." 
The  theatre  tackles  economic  and  sexual  problems  unflinchingly, 
and  these  the  Church,  still  hesitates  to  touch  in  any  public  or 
official  capacity.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Church  has  failed,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  classic  drama  has  failed,  to  meet  the  real 
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needs  of  the  people,  by  not  concerning  itself  with  definite  modern 
problems.  As  Miss  Addams  says,  "In  moments  of  moral  crisis 
now  the  great  theatre-going  public  turns  to  the  sayings  of  the 
hero  who  found  himself  in  a  similar  plight.  The  sayings  may 
not  be  profound,  but  they  are  at  least  applicable  to  conduct." 
This  fact,  if  nothing  else,  should  make  us  insistent  that  our  art 
be  kept  clean  and  true  and  beautiful. 

With  such  a  strong  ethical  trend  in  our  social  drama  of  today, 
it  needs  especial  care  on  the  part  of  the  playwright  to  avoid  making 
his  preaching  too  apparent.  The  audience  must  be  able  to  see 
for  itself  the  ethical  lesson  upon  which  all  these  stage  transcripts 
from  the  larger  life  inevitably  rest.  If  they  do  not  themselves 
catch  the  white  gleam  of  the  Truth  deep  down  below  the  words 
and  action,  it  is  useless  for  the  author  to  try  to  remedy  the  defect 
by  tagging  on  a  mere  literal  statement  of  it.  Art  should  never 
be  turned  into  sermonizing,  though  it  is  instinctively,  if  tacitly, 
always  moral.  But  what  we  call  morality  in  religion  becomes 
beauty  in  art,  and  beauty  is  the  more  inclusive  term  here.  Truth 
is  always  to  be  taught  in  art,  but  not  dogmatically;  only  by  ex- 
ample, by  showing  the  beauty  of  it.  The  artist  is  to  give  us 
such  a  picture  of  life  that  this  picture  itself  will  teach  us  life's 
lesson,  by  giving  us  a  glimpse  of  the  ideal  beauty.  Nor  will  the 
true  artist  make  the  mistake  of  being  crudely  realistic,  of  sticking 
too  photographically  to  the  facts  of  life.  Too  often  such  facts 
are  not  facts  of  life  at  all,  but  facts  of  death.  All  life  is  worth 
while  to  the  artist  only  when  he  can  see  the  beauty  behind  it, 
and  make  us  see  it  too.  Between  things  as  they  are  and  as  they 
may  become,  it  is  then  our  aim  to  narrow  the  gap,  if  we  cannot 
close  it. 

Our  serious  dramatists  rarely  err  on  the  side  of  too  overt  didac- 
ticism, though  they  have  the  precedent  of  Shakespeare's  frequent 
philosophic  passages.  But,  realizing  that  only  great  geniuses  can 
have  such  poetic  license  unquestioned,  ihey  generally  dissolve 
the  Truth  in  the  Beauty  they  present,  they  manage  to  blend 
the  ethical  philosophizing  and  the  exposure  of  the  particular 
economic  or  social  injustice  with  the  strong  personal  emotion 
of  the  hero's  or  heroine's  crisis.  These  plays  therefore  become 
dramatically  justified,  are  unmistakably  true,  and  remain  artis- 
tically beautiful. 
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The  need  for  exposing  on  the  stage  our  social  and  moral  dangers 
as  well  as  our  economic  mistakes  hardly  needs  further  proof. 
It  can  be  done  there  artistically;  and  it  is  not  done  so  effectively 
elsewhere,  either  artistically  or  didactically.  Our  schools  are 
too  academic  and  curriculum-bound  to  attempt  these  serious 
practical  studies  even  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so;  our  churches 
refuse  to  analyze  such  moral  problems  in  any  definite  way;  our 
best  newspapers  avoid  discussions  which  might  shock  sensitive 
or  immature  readers;  our  municipal  authorities  put  the  ban  on 
any  free  speech  that  involves  putting  into  practice  revolutionary 
ideas  in  ethics  or  in  politics;  and  our  medical,  economic,  and 
philosophic  text-books  are  read  as  a  rule  only  by  the  very  small 
number  of  advanced  students  in  universities  or  in  the  larger  school 
of  life.  A  grave  public  danger  must  be  placarded  publicly  in  some 
way.  The  theatre  today  can  give  such  a  warning  most  effect- 
ively because  it  is  the  most  public  place  for  all  the  people. 
Above  all,  if  the  musical  comedy  and  the  farce  are  still  allowed 
to  present  vice  and  seduction  on  the  stage  in  all  their  alluring 
glamor,  and  the  melodrama  is  to  continue  glorifying  war  and 
sentimentalistic  romance  and  the  unscrupulous  use  of  wealth 
and  power,  it  is  certainly  the  province  of  the  serious  drama  to 
give  us  the  other  side,  to  expose  the  sham,  and  warn  the  innocent 
victim  of  the  evil  that  impends. 

The  true  optimist  is  not  he  who  shuts  his  eyes  to  danger,  like 
the  ostrich,  or  who  takes  an  opiate  of  irresponsibility  either  by 
shifting  the  responsibility  for  the  evil  upon  God  or  society  or 
Fate,  but  he  who  recognizes  the  need  of  the  strong,  curative 
light  of  publicity  for  social  wrongs,  unflinchingly  faces  the  facts 
when  they  are  presented  by  experts,  however  repulsive  the  facts 
themselves  may  be,  patiently  seeks  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and 
then  co-operates  to  overcome  it  resolutely  and  effectively.  This 
was  Ibsen's  way,  and  it  establishes  his  right  to  be  called  not  only 
the  greatest  dramatist  since  Shakespeare,  but  a  great  optimist 
as  well,  one  who  fought  for  moral  beauty,  like  Christ  and  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  modern  dramatist  also  is  not  content  to  live  in  the  parlor 
of  life,  surrounded  by  beautiful  antique  furniture  and  by  paint- 
ings of  the  past;  he  works  also  among  the  realities  of  dining-room 
and  kitchen,  bed-room  and  cellar,  and  he  opens  up  the  closets  and 
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the  cupboards  now  and  then  to  see  that  all  within  the  house  is 
kept  clean  and  sweet,  not  alone  for  his  own  sake,  but  also  for 
the  health  of  his  children. 

IV. 

The  field  covered  by  the  sociological  drama  today  is  so  wide 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  conditions  that  it  so 
specifically  criticises.  To  do  so  would  also  involve  the  mention 
of  many  poorly  constructed  plays,  or  else  plays  so  journalistically 
or  incidentally  treated  that  they  lack  the  wider  vision  necessary 
for  truly  great  drama.  But  at  the  risk  of  pigeon-holing  the 
fairly  good  types  with  their  less  effective  brethren,  we  may 
indicate  some  of  the  general  phases. 

In  the  ethical  and  moral  group,  what  a  tremendous  summary 
of  the  social  evil  we  have  in  Shaw's  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession" 
— the  guilt  of  society  in  stimulating  prostitution  through  under- 
payment of  self-supporting  women;  in  Barker's  "Waste" — 
the  injustice  of  society's  ban  upon  its  sinning  women,  and  its  reac- 
tion upon  national  life,  specifically,  as  criminal  abortion;  in 
Ibsen's  "Ghosts" — the  criminal  responsibihty  of  parents  in  trans- 
mitting weakness  to  posterity;  in  Brieux'  "Damaged  Goods" 
— the  devastating  horror  of  venereal  disease;  his  "Maternity" 
— the  crime  of  regarding  wives  as  child-producers  only;  and  his 
"The  Three  Daughters  of  M,  Dupont" — the  crime  of  regarding 
marriage  as  justifying  a  voluntary  sterility  and  legitimizing  lust; 
in  Mackaye's  "Tomorrow" — an  American  echo  of  Brieux;  in 
Somerset  Maugham's  "A  Man  of  Honor" — the  futile  chivalry 
of  marriage  between  a  girl  and  her  seducer;  in  Thomas's  "As  a 
Man  Thinks" — a  weak  plea  for  a  double  standard  of  morality; 
in  Rachel  Crothers'  "A  Man's  World" — a  refutation  of  that 
double  standard;  in  Eugene  Walters'  "The  Easiest  Way" — an 
American  version  of  Shaw's  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession";  and 
in  Nirdlinger's  (from  Echegaray)  "The  World  and  His  Wife" — 
the  grave  consequences  of  social  gossip. 

A  lighter  treatment  of  the  marriage  question  occurs  in  Tark- 
ington  and  Wilson's  comedy,  "The  Man  from  Home" — the  base- 
ness of  matrimonial  alliances  for  money  or  for  title.  Masefield's 
"The  Tragedy  of  Nan"  shows  the  evil  wrought  by  the  match- 
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making  tendency  of  mothers,  while  Sudermann's  "Magda" 
portrays  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  misunderstanding  and  repres- 
sion of  children's  natures  by  ultra-conservative  parents,  and 
Hauptmann's  "The  Sunken  Bell"  poetizes  the  conflict  of  the 
artist  with  conventions  and  the  duties  of  the  home. 

For  the  emancipation  of  women  we  have  Ibsen's  "A  Doll's 
House" — one  of  the  very  first  plays  to  advocate  the  wider 
freedom  of  woman  intellectually  and  physically;  and  his  "The 
Lady  from  the  Sea" — a  document  for  the  psychical  emancipa- 
tion of  woman.  On  the  other  hand,  Shaw's  "Man  and  Super- 
man" shows  woman  as  the  pursuing  mate,  because  she  is 
always  biologically  dependent,  and  his  "Getting  Married"  and 
"The  Philanderer" — pictures  the  chaotic  result  of  our  unmodi- 
fied, ultra-romantic  marriage-system;  while  Patterson's  "Re- 
bellion" holds  a  brief  for  divorce  and  remarriage,  in  opposition 
to  the  dictates  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  Irvine's  "Mixed 
Marriage"  shows  the  discord  of  marriage  between  persons  of 
different  churches. 

The  economic  and  political  group  include  Shaw's  "Widowers' 
Houses" — an  earnest  search  for  the  causes  of  economic  misery, 
with  special  regard  to  the  bad  housing  of  the  poor;  Hauptmann's 
"The  Weavers" — the  inevitable  retaliation  of  oppressed  labor 
against  capital;  Galsworthy's  "Strife" — the  necessity  of  mutual 
compromises  on  the  part  of  both  capital  and  labor;  Broadhurst's 
"The  Man  of  the  Hour" — the  difficulty  of  combating  municipal 
corruption  ( — unlike  the  hero  of  Ibsen's  "An  Enemy  of  the 
People,"  the  hero  of  this  play  wins  a  victory  outwardly  as  well 
as  in  himself;  be  is  sensibly  tactful);  Klein's  "The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse" — the  ruthless  methods  of  Big  Business;  and,  more 
specific  still:  "The  Flag-Station" — the  accidents  resulting  from 
long  hours  of  labor;  "Sampson" — the  results  of  frenzied  finance; 
"The  Strong  People" — the  unfair  suppression  of  strikes;  and 
"The  Battle" — the  need  for  model  tenements. 

Then  there  are  certain  institutional  reforms  suggested  in  Gals- 
worthy's "The  Silver  Box" — the  favoritism  shown  the  rich  by 
the  courts;  his  "Justice" —  the  usual  injustice  of  solitary  con- 
finement and  of  punishment  in  general;  and  his  "The  Pigeon" 
— the  superficiality  of  philanthropic  institutions  and  lack  of 
effectiveness    in    dealing    automatically    with    the    unfit;  Shaw's 
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"The  Doctor's  Dilemma" — a  cheerful  arraignment  of  our  medical 
superstitions  and  our  still  experimental  hygiene;  Klein's  "The 
Third  Degree" — the  abuses  of  police  investigations;  Patterson's 
"The  Fourth  Estate" — the  difficulties  of  truthful  journalism; 
and  Fagan's  "The  Earth"  and  Bennett's  "What  the  Public 
Wants" — the  evils  of  commercialized  journalism. 

Hacial  problems  are  presented  in  Edeson's  "  Strongheart " 
and  Royle's  "The  Squaw  Man" — for  the  American  Indian;  and 
in  Sheldon's  "The  Nigger" — for  the  negro.  Walker  Whiteside's 
penetrative  interpretation  of  "The  Typhoon"  reveals  the  Japa- 
nese; " The  Yellow  Jacket "  gives  us  the  Chinese;  Robert  Hichens' 
"The  Garden  of  Allah"  does  the  same  for  the  Mohammedan; 
and  Zangwill's  "The  Melting-Pot"  gives  us  the  Jew  and  the 
future  international  citizen. 

For  the  religious  type  of  play,  there  is  Kennedy's  "The  Servant 
in  the  House,"  with  its  rich  appeal  for  the  real  Christianity  of 
service;  Shaw's  "The  Showing-Up  of  Blanco  Posnet,"  which  is 
an  inquiry  into  the  fundamentals  of  religion  and  life,  cutting  deep 
below  creed  and  dogma;  and  Jerome's  morality  play,  "The 
Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back,"  with  its  gentle  emphasis  on 
the  gospel  of  brotherly  love  and  the  doctrine  of  the  recognition 
of  the  better  self. 

These  are  typical  of  the  new  sociological  drama.  It  remains 
to  be  shown  how  this  type  of  play  has  developed  a  realism  of  its 
own,  how  it  has  modified  the  conception  of  tragedy,  and  how  it 
gives  promise  of  finding  in  the  American  drama  its  full  fruition. 
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PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  FREDERICK  SLOCUM 

JAMES   W.    PARK 

THROUGH  the  retirement  of  President  Harris  last  June, 
William  Frederick  Slocum,  '74,  becomes  the  dean  of  Am- 
herst men  who  are  holding  college  presidencies.  Dr. 
Slocum,  who  this  year  will  complete  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  as 
president  of  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  is 
one  of  the  leading  educators  of  America.  He  has  gained  this 
recognition  by  his  work  in  raising  Colorado  College  from  insignif- 
icance to  its  present  high  rank  in  the  collegiate  world,  and  by  his 
services  in  behalf  of  education  throughout  the  West.  Fiction 
would  "lag  after  truth"  in  attempting  to  relate  the  difficulties 
which  have  stood  in  the  way  and  the  disappointments  which  would 
have  crushed  a  weaker  soul.  But  Dr.  Slocum  has  never  lost  heart 
nor  known  the  meaning  of  defeat.  Success  in  large  measure  has 
crowned  his  work,  and  a  grateful  college  and  state  bear  testimony 
to  his  achievements.  In  the  foUomng  pages,  therefore,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  the  life 
history  of  this  remarkable  man.  Amherst  may  well  be  proud  to 
number  him  among  her  distinguished  sons,  for,  like  Tyler  and  Seelye 
and  Hitchcock  and  Garman  among  teachers,  he  has  done  much  to 
make  her  name  illustrious. 

The  subject  of  the  following  sketch  was  born  in  Grafton,  Massa- 
chusetts, July  29,  1851.  His  ancestors  on  both  sides  came  of 
good  old  New  England  stock,  in  whom  were  blended  the  blood 
of  the  Quaker  and  the  Puritan.  Through  his  paternal  grand- 
mother, Dr.  Slocum  is  a  direct  descendant  of  William  Bradford, 
first  governor  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  William  F.  Slocum,  the 
elder,  was  a  Boston  lawyer  who  made  his  home  in  Newton  where 
his  sons  fitted  for  Amherst.  The  oldest  son,  Winfield  S.  Slocum, 
a  Boston  attorney  and  an  authority  on  municipal  law,  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1869;  the  second,  Edward  T.  Slocum,  who, 
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for  many  years,  has  been  on  the  bench  in  Western  Massachusetts, 
was  graduated  in  1871 ;  and  President  Slocum  received  his  Bachelor's 
degree  in  1874.  The  father  of  these  three  distinguished  Amherst 
men,  although  not  an  alumnus  of  the  college,  was  the  recipient 
of  an  honorary  degree  in  1871  from  his  sons'  alma  mater. 

William  Frederick  Slocum,  Jr.,  enrolled  as  a  freshman  at  Amherst 
in  1870  and  at  once  began  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  various 
college  activities.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon  fraternity,  and  likewise  joined  one  of  the  open  literary 
societies  which  flourished  in  those  days.  Since  he  was  keenly 
interested  in  debating  and  parliamentary  law,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  discussions  of  the  club,  where  he  was  a  recognized  leader. 
In  college  Slocum  was  known  as  a  "reader"  rather  than  a  "dig." 
He  haunted  the  library — not  so  popular  then  as  now — and  was  to 
be  seen  almost  daily  carrying  piles  of  books  across  the  campus  to 
his  room  on  the  top  floor  of  East  College.  Without  doubt  his 
health,  which  had  been  seriously  affected  by  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever  during  his  freshman  year,  was  still  further  impaired  by  his 
habit  of  reading  far  into  the  night.  A  fellow  student  tells  an 
interesting  story  about  walking  into  Slocum's  room  one  morning 
at  seven  o'clock  to  find  him  with  his  "student  lamp"  still  burning, 
though  the  sun  had  risen  above  the  Pelliam  hills  and  was  shining 
brightly  into  his  windows.  This  was  at  a  time  when  Hawthorne 
had  gripped  the  young  man  and  he  had  spent  the  entire  night  over 
"The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  oblivious  to  everything  except 
the  story.  This  fondness  for  books  which  Mr.  Slocum  acquired 
at  Amherst  has  continued  throughout  his  life.  It  was  at  Amherst, 
too,  that  he  began  his  collection  of  books  which  has  grown  into  a 
large  and  choice  library. 

But  young  Slocum  was  also  keenly  alive  to  the  stimulating  influ- 
ence of  great  teachers.  In  the  early  seventies  Amherst  had  some 
men  of  unusual  power  and  enthusiasm.  To  several  of  these  noble 
men  Mr.  Slocum  came  with  willing  mind  and  eager  soul.  He  sat 
at  Tyler's  feet  and  from  liis  lips  learned  to  love  the  beauty  and 
majesty  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Greeks.  He  was 
drawn  to  Dr.  John  W.  Burgess,  who  had  just  come  to  the  college 
from  the  German  universities,  filled  with  new  methods  for  the 
scientific  study  of  history.  It  was  Burgess  who  stimulated  the 
great  love  for  American  history  and  the  constitution  which  have 
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furnished  a  source  of  recreation  and  study  during  Mr.  Slocum's 
life  and  have  given  the  training  which  made  him  an  editorial  writer 
upon  public  affairs.  The  graduating  address  which  he  gave  three 
years  ago  before  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  upon  "The 
Nation's  Guarantee  of  Personal  Rights,"  an  address  which  was 
later  elaborated  and  published,  was  the  outcome  of  work  done  at 
Amherst  with  Professor  Burgess. 

President  Seelye  also  put  the  young  student  under  lasting  obliga- 
tions and  turned  his  mind  to  the  study  of  philosophy  for  which 
he  has  never  lost  the  impulse  given  to  him  by  Amherst's  great 
president.  When  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Colorado  College, 
Dr.  Slocum  organized  the  department  of  philosophy,  of  which  for 
twenty-five  years  he  has  been  the  head.  Professors  Harris  and 
Emerson  gave  him  an  insight  into  scientific  methods  and  principles. 
For  these  gentlemen  he  has  always  had  the  warmest  regard  as 
possessing  the  genius  of  true  teachers  and  scientists. 

In  college  Slocum  followed  his  intellectual  tastes,  paying  little 
attention  to  subjects  which  did  not  interest  him,  and  giving  more 
time  to  reading  than  to  anything  else.  His  recreation  was  walking, 
and,  with  a  few  other  students  or  frequently  alone,  he  could  have 
been  seen  every  Saturday,  from  morning  often  until  late  into  the 
night,  walking  over  the  hills  about  Amherst,  which  he  loved  pas- 
sionately, and  up  and  down  the  Connecticut  Valley,  which  appealed 
strongly  to  his  imagination.  He  was  always  hunting  for  historical 
associations,  and  knew  everything  in  that  region  bearing  upon 
early  colonial  history  and  the  Indian  wars. 

Immediately  after  graduation  in  1874  Mr.  Slocum  sailed  for 
Europe  to  carry  on  his  studies  in  Germany,  having  received  a 
newspaper  appointment  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  pay  his 
expenses  and  gave  him  exceptional  advantages  for  travel,  and 
especially  for  acquainting  himself  with  European  political  move- 
ments. This  threw  him  into  contact  with  a  number  of  corre- 
spondents of  English  and  other  newspapers,  and  as  the  "Eastern 
Question"  was  an  intense  one  at  that  time,  he  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  gaining  an  insight  into  public  affairs  in  Europe.  Much 
of  his  time  was  taken  up  with  this  work ;  but  he  gained  a  knowledge 
of  German  university  life  and  work  which  was  of  help  to  him  later. 
This  he  kept  fresh  by  frequent  visits  to  Europe,  and  particularly 
to  Germany;  of  which  he  is  especially  fond,  the  order,  discipline. 
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the  educational  and  industrial  development  of  that  nation  greatly 
arousing  his  admiration. 

Late  in  1875  the  young  man  returned  to  the  United  States, 
rather  uncertain  whether  he  should  follow  the  example  of  his 
family  and  study  law,  or  enter  upon  a  business  career,  which  had 
many  attractions  for  him.  But  though  several  flattering  commer- 
cial offers  were  made  to  him,  he  refused  them  all  and  decided  to 
go  on  with  his  studies.  The  religious  problem  had  always  inter- 
ested him,  especially  on  its  philosophic  side  and  in  its  historical 
development  in  relation  to  political  institutions.  Accordingly  in  the 
spring  of  1876  he  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where, 
in  a  little  over  two  years,  he  completed  the  three  years'  course. 
His  seminary  environment  gave  him  a  fresh  opportunity  for  wide 
reading;  and  with  two  other  students  for  whom  he  formed  a  strong 
and  lasting  friendship,  he  discussed  those  problems  which  inter- 
ested them  most  deeply,  but  were  not  always  in  line  with  the 
regular  schedule  of  a  theological  school.  This  little  group  of  men 
had  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  new  interest  which  was  being  taken 
in  sociological  questions,  and  the  feeling  that  something  should  be 
done  to  improve  conditions  among  the  working  classes.  They 
read  Thomas  Carlyle's  essays  and  were  profoundly  moved  by  his 
"Sartor  Resartus"  and  "The  Latter-Day  Pamphlets."  They 
believed  that  America  was  entering  upon  a  struggle  that  might 
very  seriously  affect  its  institutions.  These  sociological  problems, 
therefore,  interested  the  young  students  more  than  the  hard  and 
fast  systems  of  dogmatic  theology;  for  they  felt  it  was  the  business 
of  earnest  men  everywhere  to  open  their  eyes  and  prepare  to  judge 
intelligently  and  sympathetically  of  conditions  and  tendencies 
among  the  rapidly-growing  working  populations  in  our  cities. 
Pleasant  and  profitable  were  the  days  spent  in  the  quiet  old  town 
of  Andover,  since  they  gave  opportunity  for  such  study  and  thought 
as  Mr.  Slocum  most  needed,  and  for  which  he  longed. 

At  the  end  of  his  seminary  course,  the  young  clergyman  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  Amesbury,  Massachusetts, 
a  factory  town,  where  there  were  many  interesting  problems  to  be 
solved.  He  accepted  the  invitation  gladly  and  entered  upon  a 
period  of  five  years'  earnest  and  successful  work  in  that  community. 
During  this  time  Mr.  Slocum  made  scores  of  friends  of  all  classes, 
who  have  followed  his  career  with  the  greatest  pride.     Here,  too. 
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he  was  married.  While  a  student  at  Andover,  Mr.  Slocum  had 
met  Miss  Mary  G.  Montgomery,  a  teacher  in  Abbott  Academy 
and  a  woman  of  rare  strength  and  beauty  of  character.  The  young 
people,  drawn  together  by  similar  aims  and  ideals,  were  led  to 
unite  their  lives.  This  marriage  has  been  singularly  beautiful 
and  happy,  for  Mrs.  Slocum,  being  in  complete  sympathy  with 
her  husband's  work,  has  been  to  him  a  never-failing  source  of 
inspiration  and  help. 

After  five  interesting  years  in  Amesbury,  greatly  to  the  regret 
of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people  who  turned  to  them  for 
help  and  friendship,  Mr.  Slocum  accepted  a  call  to  the  "First 
Congregational  Church  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,"  and  Mrs. 
Slocum  and  he  began  their  work  there  the  last  part  of  1883.  This 
was  the  time  when  Johns  Hopkins  University,  under  the  leadership 
of  that  remarkable  University  president,  Daniel  Coit  Gilman, 
had  gathered  into  its  halls  a  group  of  brilliant  scholars  and  teachers 
who  were  establishing  graduate  courses  ranking  with  those  of  the 
German  universities.  This  brought  together  from  all  over  the 
country  a  large  body  of  students,  the  majority  of  whom  came  from 
western  colleges  and  were  men  of  great  force  and  earnestness  of 
character.  Many  of  these  young  people  attended  the  church 
where  ISIr.  Slocum  officiated,  and  not  only  were  welcome  guests 
in  his  home,  but  were  ever  ready  to  talk  over  those  problems  in 
which  their  pastor  was  most  deeply  interested.  Many,  because 
of  this  opportunity',  came  to  see  a  larger  meaning  in  the  religious 
problems  and  the  mission  of  Christianity  to  the  American  people. 
President  Gilman  often  spoke  of  this  Church  as  the  "University 
Church,"  because  so  many  students  turned  there  for  help  and 
the  interpretation  of  Christian  truth  which  they  received  not  only 
from  the  pulpit  but  especially  from  their  personal  relations  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slocum. 

This  University  fellowship  gave  Dr.  Slocum  another  opportunity 
for  study  along  lines  which  deeply  interested  him.  President 
Gilman  extended  the  courtesies  of  the  University  without  regis- 
tration, so  that  the  library  and  the  lecture  rooms  were  open  to 
him.  For  four  years  he  undertook  regular  work  with  Dr.  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall  in  philosophy.  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely  in  political  science  and 
sociology,  and  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams  in  history.  For  two  years 
he  was  a  member  of  a  small  group  of  Johns  Hopkins  instructors 
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who  met  each  Monday  evening  to  talk  freely  over  modern  philo- 
sophic, religious,  and  social  movements,  and  became  one  of  the 
leaders  among  this  brilliant  set  of  scholars  and  original  thinkers. 
It  is  President  Slocum's  firm  conviction  that  the  advantages  of 
the  university  life  and  associations  of  Baltimore  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  fit  him  for  his  work  in  the  making  of  Colorado 
College. 

While  in  Baltimore  a  group  of  earnest  men,  among  whom  were 
President  Gilman,  John  Glenn,  Amos  G.  Warner  and  Mr.  Slocum, 
joined  in  organizing  the  Associated  Charities.  The  charitable 
institutions  of  the  city  and  county  of  Baltimore  were  set  in  order, 
many  new  laws  were  framed  and  movements  for  bettering  the 
conditions  among  the  laboring  people  and  the  poor  were  set  in 
motion,  movements  which  attracted  the  attention  of  sociological 
workers  throughout  the  whole  country.  As  an  outcome  of  this 
work,  Dr.  Slocum  wrote  a  pamphlet  which  had  wide  circulation, 
entitled:  "The  Relation  of  Private  and  Public  to  Organized 
Charity." 

Among  surroundings  such  as  these,  five  happy,  useful  years  were 
passed.  Then,  clear  and  strong,  came  the  call  for  which  all  of 
Dr.  Slocum's  previous  study  and  labor  had  been  the  preparation. 
Out  in  Colorado  had  been  founded  in  1874  a  college,  the  only 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  then  territory.  From  the 
beginning,  the  little  school  had  been  forced  to  fight  for  its  very 
existence.  The  struggle  was  hard;  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
success,  almost  insurmountable.  From  1885  until  1888  there  had 
been  no  president,  and  all  but  the  most  courageous  friends  of 
Colorado  College  had  lost  heart.  In  the  latter  year,  however, 
they  determined  to  make  one  final  effort  to  save  the  institution 
which  was  to  mean  so  much  in  the  educational  life  of  the  West,  and 
Dr.  Slocum  was  called  to  the  presidency  and  accepted. 

To  the  young  clergyman  the  call  came  as  an  appeal  not  to  be 
denied,  an  opportunity  too  sacred  to  be  refused.  But  to  his 
friends  his  acceptance  seemed  to  predict  an  unfortunate  ending 
to  a  hopeful  and  promising  career.  And  surely  there  was  ample 
justification  for  their  pessimistic  views.  Colorado  College  had 
absolutely  no  funds;  even  its  campus  had  been  sold  for  debt. 
There  was  only  a  single  building  on  a  barren  prairie,  a  small  faculty 
and  a  mere  handful  of  students. 
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Mr.  Slocum  had  felt  for  several  years  that  the  Rocky  Mountam 
country  is  to  play  an  important  'part  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  and 
that  there  ought  to  be  established  in  it  a  college  of  the  highest 
rank,  which  should  be  one  of  the  commanding  institutions  of  the 
country.  He  has  always  believed  that  the  American  College  is 
the  most  permanent  and  important  element  in  the  educational 
movements  of  the  country;  that  in  it  are  trained,  more  than  any- 
where else,  the  leaders  who  are  the  essential  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  Republic  under  its  constitutional  form  of  government;  and 
that  it  is  during  the  four  years  of  undergraduate  work,  where 
learning  for  its  own  sake  and  the  production  of  character  in  the 
individual  are  most  thoroughly  emphasized,  that  there  is  evolved 
this  leadership.  The  Rocky  Mountain  section  of  the  country  has 
largely  a  native  American  population,  which  has  come  to  it,  for 
the  most  part,  directly  from  the  east  and  middle  west.  Its  children 
are  vigorous  young  people,  with  great  capacity  for  devotion  to 
high  ideals  and  power  of  achievement.  In  this  new  land,  where  the 
mountains  and  the  wide-stretching  plains  stir  the  imagination,  the 
new  president  believed  that  he  wanted  to  try  his  experiment  of 
helping  to  create  an  American  College  of  the  first  rank,  one  which 
should  train  citizens  for  service  in  the  Republic.  This  purpose 
has  never  left  him  in  twenty-five  years  of  incessant  toil  and  never- 
flagging  enthusiasm.  And  already  his  hopes  have  in  large 
measure  been  realized;  for  the  graduates  of  Colorado  College 
are  holding  important  positions  all  over  this  country,  while 
an  unusually  large  number  are  rendering  valuable  service  in  mis- 
sion work  in  foreign  countries,  chiefly  as  physicians  and  teachers. 

To  trace  the  narrative  of  the  growth  of  Colorado  College  during 
this  quarter  of  a  century  is  impossible  in  the  space  allotted  to  this 
article.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  college  was  cor^'^letely  re-or- 
ganized. Many  exceptionally  able  and  devoted  joholars  and 
teachers  were  drawn  together,  all  filled  with  the  President's  ideals 
and  enthusiasm.  The  standards  of  entrance  and  graduation  were 
raised  without  qualification  to  those  of  the  leading  eastern  colleges, 
and  as  a  result  no  one  was  graduated  for  four  years.  But  results 
have  amply  justified  the  action  taken;  for  from  less  than  thirty 
students  the  college  has  grown  until  this  year  there  are  two  hundred 
and  twenty  freshmen  in  attendance,  and  the  graduating  class 
numbers  between  seventy  and  eighty.     The  total  enrollment  is 
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between  five  and  six  hundred  students  who  are  doing  work  that 
would  admit  them  to  any  New  England  institution.  Several 
years  ago  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  without  a  dissenting  vote, 
granted  the  college  a  charter.  It  has  been  accepted  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  and  the  General  Education  Board.  Nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  several  foreign  countries  are  represented  in 
the  student  body,  which  is  under  the  instruction  of  a  faculty  of  more 
than  fifty  teachers. 

President  Slocum  himself,  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Phil- 
osophy, has  carried  his  full  share  of  instruction  every  year,  feeling 
that  it  is  the  place  of  the  chief  executive  officer  in  a  college  to  be 
known  preeminently  as  a  teacher.  A  recent  article  in  an  eastern 
publication  says  of  his  instruction:  "Dr.  Slocum  has  won  a  strong 
position  among  the  best  men  of  the  West,  and  his  students  have 
taken  high  rank  in  the  graduate  schools  of  the  East  and  in  Europe. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  as  a  teacher  he  holds  in  western 
colleges  the  same  place  that  President  Mark  Hopkins  had  at 
Williams." 

Again  and  again  Dr.  Slocum  has  been  called  to  the  presidency 
of  older  and  larger  institutions  than  Colorado  College,  but  he  has 
refused  all  such  offers  and  maintained  his  position  of  leadership 
in  the  great  West.  The  University  of  Illinois  and  Oberlin  College 
both  tendered  him  the  presidency;  but  he  could  not  be  tempted 
away  from  his  one  purpose  to  build  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  coun- 
try a  college  of  the  first  rank. 

President  Slocum  regards  as  his  most  important  service  for  the 
West,  his  leadership  of  the  fight  for  the  integrity  of  the  pure  Amer- 
ican College  and  its  four  years  of  undergraduate  study.  A  few 
years  ago  there  was  a  distinct  movement  to  crush  out  the  college 
between  the  high  school  and  the  university;  but  those  who  saw 
the  necessity  of  thorough  scholarship  and  well-trained  leadership 
in  the  development  of  our  American  life,  recognized  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  undergraduate  course  of  four  years,  which  had  been 
established  earlier  by  the  New  England  colleges,  would  spell 
disaster  to  intellectual  and  ethical  standards.  As  a  writer  and 
public  speaker,  Mr.  Slocum  for  several  years  threw  himself  into 
the  movement  to  preserve  the  "colleges"  as  distinct  from  the  state 
universities.     Today  the  former  hold  an  established  place  in  the 
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West  and  are  performing  invaluable  service  in  furnishing  many 
leaders  for  the  political,  ethical  and  religious  life  of  the  nation. 

It  was  because  of  his  position  as  a  teacher  and  scholar  that 
Harvard  University,  at  its  last  Commencement,  gave  to  President 
Slocum  its  highest  academic  honor,  conferring  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  This  had  already  been  done  by  Am- 
herst College,  Illinois  College  and  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
The  words  of  President  Lowell,  as  the  degree  was  given,  were: 
"William  Frederick  Slocum,  President  of  Colorado  College,  an 
institution  of  learning  allied  to  us  by  an  interchange  of  teachers, 
where  he  maintains  the  high  traditions  of  the  American  College 
as  a  home  of  scholarship  and  a  place  for  training  citizens." 

Dr.  Slocum  also  undertook  the  burden  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  Colorado  College.  When  he  came  to  it  in  1888,  the  institution 
was  practically  in  bankruptcy.  Heroic  struggle  had  been  made 
to  save  it  by  most  devoted  friends,  but  their  success  had  been 
slight.  The  new  president,  however,  refused  to  acknowledge  that 
the  financial  situation  was  all  but  hopeless,  and  at  once  began  an 
energetic  campaign  for  funds.  Year  by  year  he  has  persevered 
until  even  those  who  best  know  the  magnitude  of  his  achievements, 
stand  amazed  at  the  results  of  his  labors.  During  his  adminis- 
tration President  Slocum  has  raised  more  than  $2,000,000.  With 
this  vast  sum  he  has  created  an  endowment  fund  of  over  $1,000,000 
and  expended  nearly  $700,000  on  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  artistic  stone  buildings.  A  library  of  60,000  bound  volumes 
and  40,000  pamphlets  has  been  gathered  and  the  campus  has  been 
attractively  laid  out  and  parked. 

His  knowledge  of  educational  problems,  especially  in  the  West, 
led  to  Dr.  Slocum's  election  to  membership  upon  "The  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, "  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  President  Harper,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  is  at  present  Vice-chairman  of  this  Board,  which 
has  for  its  membership  the  most  distinguished  college  presidents 
in  the  country. 

He  was  also  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  "Sociological 
Group, "  of  which  Bishop  Potter  was  chairman  and  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  Washington  Gladden,  Richard  T.  Ely,  Francis  G.  Pea- 
body  and  William  M.  Sloane  were  the  other  members.  This 
company  of  writers  and  thinkers  at  one  time  combined  for  the 
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purpose  of  publishing  articles  upon  sociological  and  educational 
topics,  meeting  twice  a  year  in  New  York  and  Newport.  While 
with  this  group  Mr.  Slocum  published  several  articles  which 
attracted  attention,  among  them  one  in  The  Atlantic,  entitled 
"The  Ethical  Problem  of  the  Public  Schools,"  and  another  in 
The  Forum,  "Reconstruction  in  Theological  Education." 

President  Slocum's  interest  in  public  affairs  has  led  to  his  being 
urged  on  two  occasions  to  enter  politics  and  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion for  Governor  of  Colorado;  but  from  these  suggestions  he  has 
always  turned  away  because  of  his  purpose  of  creating  a  college 
which  should  become  a  power  for  the  making  of  citizens,  and 
of  remaining  a  teacher  of  Philosophy  and  Ethics.  Always  feeling 
deeply  the  duty  which  college  men  owe  to  the  state,  he  acceded  to 
a  request  from  the  Governor  of  Colorado  in  1891,  to  organize 
"The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,"  and  for  seven 
years  was  chairman  of  that  organization.  During  this  time  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  was  done  by  this  board  without  com- 
pensation. All  of  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions  of  the 
state  were  reorganized,  the  old  laws  were  recodified,  many  new 
ones  were  made,  the  State  reformatory  prison  was  created,  with 
conditions  similar  to  those  in  the  celebrated  Elmira  Reformatory 
under  Z.  R.  Brockway,  and  much  other  important  work  was 
completed.  During  these  seven  years  the  state  institutions  were 
free  from  even  the  suspicion  of  graft  and  have  been  generally 
regarded  as  models  of  their  kind,  while  numerous  laws  which  were 
made  during  this  period  have  been  copied  by  other  states. 

Mr.  Slocum  was  also  asked  to  organize  the  State  Board  of  Par- 
dons, of  which  he  served  as  a  member  for  three  years,  helping  to 
reorganize  the  method  of  granting  executive  clemency,  a  method 
which  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  indiscriminate  pardons.  As 
a  member  of  these  boards  he  rendered  important  service  in  carrying 
the  state  safely  through  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  "Waite 
administration."  At  one  time  he  went  into  the  mining  district 
about  Cripple  Creek  and  addressed  hundreds  of  excited  and  armed 
miners.  His  efforts  were  of  great  value  in  bringing  about  a  settle- 
ment of  "The  Bull-Hill  War"  and  to  the  peaceful  resumption  of 
mining  operations. 

But  though  President  Slocum  has  been  most  successful  in  every- 
thing he  has  attempted,  his  supreme  desire  is  to  be  known  as  a 
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teacher.  He  believes  that  every  college  which  does  not  create 
leaders  in  the  state  who  love  justice  and  righteousness  above 
everything  else,  fails  to  accomplish  its  true  mission.  Moreover, 
he  looks  upon  every  instructor  as  a  failure  who  is  not  dominated 
by  this  great  purpose.  "Seek  for  that  which  is  right,  and  then  do 
the  right  because  it  is  right,"  are  the  central  ideas  both  of  his 
philosophy  and  his  ethics.  Striving  to  impress  these  principles 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young  people  under  his  charge, 
he  has,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  made  a  practice  of  giving  an 
address  each  Friday  morning  at  the  chapel  service.  Earnestly 
he  urges  upon  his  hearers  that  they  must  be  their  best  selves  in 
order  to  do  their  duty  to  the  state.  It  is  no  idle  assertion  that 
hundreds  of  graduates  look  back  to  these  chapel  addresses  and 
say,  "They  gave  me  my  life  conception  of  truth  and  duty." 

Such  then  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  distinguished 
son  of  Amherst,  this  foremost  educator  of  Colorado;  scholar, 
public  servant,  executive,  teacher.  He  has  done  a  great  and  noble 
work;  but  there  is  still  much  which  he  longs  to  do.  His  college  is 
about  to  enter  upon  a  new  period  of  development  and  leaders  ip. 
What  the  future  may  hold  in  store  for  it  and  for  him,  no  one  can 
tell.  But  that  President  Slocum  may  continue  to  guide  its  des- 
tinies and  hold  aloft  its  ideals,  is  the  prayer  of  all  its  admirers  and 
friends. 
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1862  and  1895 

Recollections  of  the  Civil  War.  With  Many  Original  Diary  Entries  and 
Letters  written  from  the  Seat  of  War,  and  with  Annotated  References.  By  Mason 
Whiting  Tyler,  late  lieutenant  colonel  and  brevet-colonel,  thirty-seventh  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteers.  Edited  by  William  S.  Tyler.  With  maps  and  illus- 
trations.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London. 

The  interest  of  this  book  for  graduates  of  Amherst  is  to  an  unusual  degree,  we  may 
say  a  wellnigh  unique  degree,  broad  and  deep.  The  author,  whose  death  in  1907 
left  the  manuscript  in  first  draft  and  unfinished,  was  a  son  of  Professor  William 
Seymour  Tyler,  whose  name  will  always  stand  among  the  most  illustrious  in  the  list 
of  Amherst's  sons  and  teachers.  He  himself,  after  his  youthful  military  experience, 
became  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  in  his  time  was  a  trustee  and  benefactor  of  his 
Alma  Mater.  His  classmate  and  life-long  friend.  Rev.  Calvin  Stebbins,  has  "be- 
stowed time  and  labor  unsparingly  upon  all  parts  of  the  work,"  preparing  the  unfin- 
ished manuscript  for  publication,  verifying  facts  and  details,  and  contributing 
historical  introductions  and  connecting  links  to  the  completed  book.  The  editor 
of  the  volume,  William  S.  Tyler,  Esq.,  Amherst  1895,  is  his  son,  whose  labor  has 
been  a  labor  of  love  and  filial  devotion.  Thus  a  distinguished  family  and  a  dis- 
tinguished class  are  alike  represented  in  this  record  as  it  stands  before  us  in  a 
comely  octavo  volume  of  nearly  400  pages.  This  fact,  however,  is  only  a  small 
matter  in  the  real  intimacy  of  the  book's  relation  to  the  inner  history  of  Amherst. 
It  was  as  a  college  student.who  at  his  graduation  had  been  a  whole  year  an  enlisted 
soldier  drilling  and  raising  recruits,  that  Tyler  gave  himself  to  the  duties  and  hazards 
of  the  great  Civil  War.  With  him  went  many  classmates.  Three  of  these  class- 
mates, he  in  the  number,  are  pictured  in  a  group  at  page  78,  a  group  taken  less  than 
a  year  after  their  graduation.  The  other  two,  Samuel  C.  Vance  and  Rufus  P. 
Lincoln,  became  respectively  a  colonel  and  a  major,  as  the  result  of  their  service 
in  the  war.  Here  we  have  college  boys,  just  such  as  nowadaj's  seem  so  young  and 
immature,  achieving  arduous  and  honorable  distinction  in  a  calling  that  happily 
has  become  strange  to  us.  Here  we  have  also  a  glimpse  of  our  college's  life  in  a 
trying  time,  when  our  country's  need  and  call  proved  the  sterling  stuff  of  which  our 
students  are  made.  It  is  such  loyalty  and  purpose  as  this,  whatever  the  call,  that 
makes  our  Amherst  history  illustrious,  and  gives  it  a  glory  beyond  the  graduation 
day. 

The  first  thirteen  chapters  of  the  book  are  all  that  Colonel  Tyler  wrote,  and  these 
only  in  a  first  draft.  In  them  his  instinct  as  a  historian,  mindful  of  the  larger 
meanings  of  his  corps'  and  regiment's  experiences,  colors  the  portrayal;  and  in  his 
dominant  regard  for  facts  and  situations  in  this  relation  the  personal  and,  as  it  were, 
domestic  element  is  subdued.  It  is  recollections,  as  ripened  in  a  mind  long  dis- 
ciplined in  the  exactions  of  practical  affairs.    The  remaining  chapters,  being  made 
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up  from  his  letters  and  diaries,  let  us  more  into  the  mind  of  the  yotmg  graduate,  and 
reflect  to  greater  degree  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  immediate  contact  with  things. 
We  have  here  the  march,  the  bivouac,  the  battle,  the  cheerfully  endured  hardship, 
the  amenities  of  soldier  life,  as  they  are  seen  at  first  hand. 

No  part  of  the  book  is  written  with  a  literary  self -consciousness;  the  call  for  such 
was  neither  in  the  author  nor  his  subject.  For  vivid  descriptions  or  finely  phrased 
reflections  we  must  look  elsewhere.  The  interest  of  the  book  cannot  fail  to  be 
intense  for  all  who  are  left  of  the  regimentand  corps  to  which  Colonel  Tyler  belonged; 
it  is,  moreover,  in  its  scope  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  detailed  history  of  the 
Civil  War;  nor  will  the  body  of  alumni  who  honor  him  and  his  father  and  his  broth- 
ers and  his  sons  as  comrades  in  our  great  Amherst  family  fail  to  value  this  first- 
hand touch  with  what,  to  the  present  generation,  is  already  becoming  a  tale  of 

"old,  unhappy,  far-off  things. 
And  battles  long  ago." 

J.  F.  Genung 
1872  and  1905 

The  Control  of  Trusts.  Rewritten  and  enlarged.  By  John  Bates  Clark  and 
John  Maurice  Clark.     New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.  1912. 

"Economics  and  law  are  related  as  content  and  form,  as  kernel  and  shell."  That 
pithy  phrase  of  Berolzheimer  might  almost  be  made  the  motto  of  this  little  book. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  point  the  road  along  which  public  opinion,  legal  decisions  and 
statutory  changes  should  move  if  the  new  economic  order  in  the  field  of  large  scale 
production  is  to  conform  to  fundamental  economic  principles  and  contribute  its 
utmost  to  social  progress. 

It  is  a  brief  for  the  abiding  necessity  and  social  value  of  competition.  Group- 
ing the  plans  for  dealing  with  trusts  or  monopolistic  producers  as  plans  for 
destroying  monopoly  in  order  to  restore  competition  and  thus  regulate  price,  or 
plans  for  accepting  monopoly  as  inevitable  and  regulating  price  by  government 
commission,  the  authors  propose  an  intermediate  course  but  one  not  widely  different 
from  the  former  alternative.  They  argue  that  competition,  actual  or  potential,  is 
the  traditional,  effective  and  far  the  best  regulator  and  that  its  sphere  has  been 
narrowed  mainly  because  the  monopolies  or  wouldbe  monopolies  have  fought  and 
are  fighting  with  unfair  weapons.  The  book  proposes  that  the  government  should 
supervise  and  maintain  or  restore  competition,  that  it  should  prohibit  factors'  agree- 
ments and  compel  the  trust  to  sell  its  goods  to  all  persons  who  comply  with 
certain  advertised  conditions,  that  it  should  prohibit  and  prevent  local  cuts  in  prices 
in  the  effort  to  crush  competitors  appealing  for  a  narrower  market  than  their  own, 
that  it  should  prohibit  temporary  reduction  of  price  for  certain  grades  of  goods  in 
which  close  competition  is  for  the  time  a  factor.  Such  acts  committed  by  a  monop- 
olistic trust  or  a  producer  aiming  at  that  goal  should  be  declared  unfair  competi- 
tion, a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  game  and  illegal.  Unfair  competition  includes  all 
practices  tending  to  make  survival  independent  of  industrial  efiiciency.  The  trusts 
should  be  neither  left  to  themselves  nor  subjected  to  vivisection  but  reformed  and 
made  the  servants  of  society.  Progress  is  the  greatest  economic  good  and  the  trust, 
shorn  by  the  law  of  its  power  for  evil  and  controlled  by  actual  or  potential  competi- 
tion thus  wakened  into  new  life,  is  a  mighty  agent  of  progress. 
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For  the  details  of  the  proposals  and  the  arguments  in  their  support  the  reader  is 
urged  to  go  to  the  book  itself.  Its  style  is  terse,  clear  and  vigorous,  a  model  of  what 
such  a  discussion  should  be.  It  is  obviously  designed  for  the  general  pubUc.  The 
trained  economist  is  likely  to  be  already  convinced  of  the  immortality  of  competi- 
tion, however  Protean  its  forms,  and  thus  to  be  less  in  need  of  it.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  probably  few  lawyers  will  read  it.  This  is  a  criticism  not  of  the  book  but  of  the 
lawyers,  the  mass  of  whom  read  little  not  in  their  own  technical  jargon.  This  book- 
let does  not  cite  one  court  decision  and  yet  its  aim  is  to  show  how  the  lagging  law 
may  overtake  and  keep  abreast  of  industrial  progress  and  of  its  interpretation  by 
economics.  A  main  count  in  the  present  world-wide  criticism  of  the  law  is  that  it 
adjusts  itself  haltingly  and  inadequately  to  social  and  economic  change  and  ignores 
the  results  reached  by  the  other  social  sciences.  That  law  and  economics  are  closely 
interdependent  this  book  clearly  illustrates;  its  argument  would  help  many  a  law- 
yer, judge  and  lawgiver  to  tread  himself  and  lead  his  fellow-workers  and  society 
along  wise  and  safe  paths. 

Walter  F.  Willcox. 

Cornell  University. 

1877 

Outlines  of  Missionary  History.  By  Alfred  De  Witt  Mason,  D.D.,New 
York:  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

When  the  class  of  1883  were  in  their  senior  year  President  Seelye  presented  each 
member  with  two  books:  Bacon's  Essays  and  Christlieb's  Survey  of  Christian 
Missions.  This  act  well  illustrated  the  nature  of  President  Seeyle's  mind  and  the 
remarkable  breadth  of  his  interest.  He  spoke  of  Bacon's  Essays  as  his  "Vade 
Mecum"  and  told  us  that  Christlieb's  little  volume  was  the  best  resume  of  mission- 
ary history  and  operations  he  had  ever  found.  Mr.  Mason's  book  serves  to  recall 
Christlieb's  work  and  suggests  many  contrasts  between  the  situation  today  and 
thirty  years  ago.  What  changes  since  Christlieb  wrote:  Africa  explored,  Tibet 
penetrated,  Japan  modernized,  China  revolutionized,  Korea  becoming  Christian, 
India  vibrant  with  Christian  thought  and  life,  Turkey  realizing  her  need  of  Western 
education.  What  would  President  Seelye,  what  would  Christlieb  have  thought  of 
such  events?  We  are  glad  Amherst  men  are  still  studying  world  events  from  the 
Christian  standpoint.  Scarcely  a  land  can  be  named  where  some  Amherst  man 
has  not  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement  toward  Christian  civilization. 

Mr.  Mason's  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  missionary  history  from  the  days 
of  the  apostles  to  the  Chinese  revolution.  After  treating  the  apostolic,  patristic, 
mediseval  and  reformation  periods  itf  oUows  the  course  of  the  modern  missionary 
movement  by  countries.  The  narrative  gathers  aroimd  the  great  personalities, 
which  imdoubtedly  is  the  most  interesting  and  effective  way.  In  such  a  recital 
the  pioneer  missionaries  naturally  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage;  but  it  should  be 
recognized  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  missionary  propaganda  must  be  de- 
scribed as  a  movement  rather  than  as  a  series  of  brilliant  individual  efforts.  In 
treating  the  different  countries  we  could  wish  the  author  had  given  us  a  few  general- 
izations to  indicate  the  point  of  progress  which  has  been  reached.  The  book  is 
written  rather  too  much  on  the  old  individualistic  basis;  it  fails  somewhat  in 
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recognizing  that  while  the  old  lines  of  work  continue  and  should  continue,  the 
movement  now  is  by  commvmities,  nations  and  even  races.  The  socialization  of 
missionary  work  is  perhaps  its  leading  feature  today.  For  a  similar  reason  we  could 
wish  more  emphasis  had  been  placed  upon  the  native  church  as  the  great  agency  in 
world  evangeUzation.  "The  naturalization  of  Christianity"  in  foreign  lands  has 
become  a  watchword  of  the  present  era,  together  with  the  building  up  of  a  "self- 
governing,  self-supporting  and  self-propagating  native  church."  The  excellent 
chapter  on  Africa  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  it  had  contained  some  refer- 
ence to  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  which  many  regard  as  the  most  critical  of  all 
missionary  events,  and  also  to  the  massing  of  natives  in  the  mining  and  commercial 
centers  which  has  transformed  so  many  of  our  problems. 

The  chapter  on  India  closes  with  the  statement  that  "much  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  development  of  the  native  church."  Would  it  not  be  appropriate  to 
state  how  much  progress  has  been  made?  In  this  chapter  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
Marathi  Mission  of  the  American  Board,  which  was  the  first  American  work  in  that 
country  as  in  any  foreign  land.  The  centenary  of  that  mission  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  "size  up"  what  has  been  accomplished.  One  looks  in  vain  in  this 
chapter,  too,  for  any  reference  to  the  wonderful  mass  movement  in  India.  These 
movements  looming  so  large  upon  the  horizon  would  seem  to  point  the  way  to  a 
more  rapid  evangelization  of  this  country  than  has  been  supposed  possible.  They 
are  the  natural  fruitage  of  one  hundred  years  of  work  among  a  people  intensely 
religious  and  at  the  same  time  socialistic  in  their  make  up. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  expect  all  these  things  to  be  set  forth  in  so  condensed  a 
survey.  The  work,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  admirably  done.  Mr.  Mason  is  a  good 
watchman  upon  the  tower.  He  lets  us  know  that  day  is  dawning  even  if  he  fails 
to  tell  us  what  o'clock  it  is.  We  recommend  the  book  to  those  who  like  to  see 
Christian  history  as  made  and  in  the  making.  If  placed  on  their  shelves,  it  will  be 
referred  to  a  good  many  times  during  the  year. 

Cornelius  H.  Patton. 

1889 

The  Thagedt  of  Rich.uid  the  Third.  Edited  by  George  B.  Churchill,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Amherst  College.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     1912. 

The  size  of  a  book  is  no  indication  of  its  value.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  we  may 
put  the  assertion  more  positively,  and  say  that  when  the  close,  accurate,  tested 
study  of  years  is  put  into  condensed  and  readable  form  the  size  is  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  its  value.  Such  is  the  impression  produced  by  a  somewhat  careful  perusal 
of  the  small  and  handsomely  printed  volume  before  us.  We  can  draw  this  conclu- 
sion beforehand  by  noting  that  it  is  accounted  worthy  of  inclusion  in  The  Tudor 
Shakespeare,  which,  under  the  general  editorship  of  Professor  Neilson  of  Harvard 
and  Professor  Thorndike  of  Columbia,  seeks  the  most  eminent  specialists  for  the 
preparation  of  each  of  its  numbers.  Still  more  confidently  we  can  draw  it,  knowing 
that  among  the  Shakespeare  specialists  of  the  day  Professor  Churchill  is  the  one 
who  by  long-continued  research  and  study  has  made  this  play,  with  its  sources  and 
history,  his  own.     And  the  manner  in  which  he  has  done  his  work — the  historical 
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and  expository  introduction,  the  notes,  brief  but  adequate,  and  the  glossary,  well 
bears  this  out.    The  text  used  is  the  one  edited  and  copyrighted  by  Professor  Neilson. 

J.  F.  Gentinq 

i896 

Hunting  Extinct  Animals  in  the  Patagonian  Pampas.  By  Frederick  Brew- 
ster Loomis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  Amherst  College.  Eighth 
Amherst  Expedition,  1911.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  1913. 

To  give  the  results  of  Professor  Loomis's  expedition  to  Patagonia,  sent  out  by 
the  class  of  '96,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  and  was  certainly  a  valuable  service  to 
readers,  to  publish  two  accounts:  one  (to  quote  the  preface)  "for  the  alumni  and 
public  whose  interest  is  primarily  in  the  general  features  of  the  country  and  in  the 
broad  summary  of  conclusions";  and  the  other  for  "the  smaller  number  who  are 
interested  in  the  technical  details  of  the  structure,  relations  and  origins  of  the  ani- 
mals the  bones  of  which  were  found."  It  is  the  first  and  more  generally  interesting 
of  these  accounts  that  we  have  in  the  volume  before  us;  an  attractively  printed 
octavo  of  141  pages,  with  numerous  pictures,  printed  by  the  Rumford  Press.  The 
first  impression,  doubtless,  as  one  turns  over  the  pages  and  looks  at  the  views,  is 
that  one  would  much  rather  read  about  that  desolate,  barren  region  than  go  there, 
much  less  live  and  toil  there,  as  a  few  far-scattered  settlers  are  hardy  enough  to  do. 
Professor  Loomis  has  therefore  done  us  a  real  service:  he  has  given  us  something 
better  than  a  trip.  We  can  learn  about  the  extinct  animals,  and  see  their  bones, 
not  in  the  wind-swept  bluffs  and  pampas  but  in  the  ordered  comfort  of  our  museum, 
and  we  can  get  our  Patagonia  in  idea  and  copious  information,  from  one  who,  no 
mere  narrow  anatomist,  in  his  travels  and  observations  through  the  South  American 
country,  "brought  an  eye  for  all  he  saw."  This  is  eminently  the  distinction  of  the 
interesting  volume  before  us.  Nothing  has  escaped  his  pen;  the  incidents  of  the 
way  thither  and  the  toilsome  search  for  specimens,  the  inhabitants,  the  customs, 
the  occupations,  the  commerce,  the  amenities  and  mishaps,  the  fauna,  the  vegeta- 
tion (or  lack  of  it,  mostly  this),  the  landscape,  the  general  God-forsakenness,  which 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  these  young  explorers  does  much  to  make  us  forget. 
It  is  a  book  alive  with  varied  information  about  things  wholly  out  of  our  usual  line; 
written  in  the  business-like  and  matter-of-fact  way  which  befits  a  subject  whose 
interest  is  in  its  homely  details.  We  go  over  its  chapters  with  something  of  the 
absorbed  attention  that  we  used  to  give  to  Robinson  Crusoe's  island,  and  with  the 
added  feeling  that  it  is  reality  and  not  fiction. 

The  reader  will  please  note  that  the  last  picture  in  the  book,  the  "Skull  of  Pachy- 
ruckos"  figured  on  page  137,  is  inserted  upside  down,  and  make  the  necessary 
mental  correction.  J.  F.  Genung. 

1901 

Students  of  the  writings  of  Dante  will  be  interested  in  a  sumptuous  octavo  volume 
recently  issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford;  Dantis  Aiagherii  Operum  Latin- 
orum  Concordantiae,  by  E.  K.  Rand  and  E.  H.  Wilkins.  Mr.  Wilkins  graduated  at 
Amherst  in  the  Class  of  1901,  was  an  instructor  in  Latin  for  two  years,  and  then  took 
his  Ph.  D.,  at  Harvard,  where  he  held  the  position  of  instructor  of  Italian,  till  he 
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accepted  a  call  to  the  Romance  Department  at  Chicago  University,  where  he  is 
now  professor  of  the  ItaUan  Language  and  Literature. 

This  book  contains  a  graceful  dedication  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton  in  Latin,  also 
a  Preface  in  Latin,  which  states  the  titles  of  the  works  included,  and  the  use  made 
of  the  words  to  which  reference  is  made.  The  works  introduced  include  all  the 
Latin  writings  of  Dante,  that  are  found  in  the  third  Oxford  edition,  and  quotations 
are  made  of  all  the  places  in  which  the  different  words  are  found.  The  book  reveals 
the  highest  degree  of  exact  scholarship,  and  the  most  thorough  and  painstaking 
research  work,  most  creditable  to  the  editors.  Amherst  College  is  proud  to  see 
one  of  her  Alumni  engaged  so  successfully  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  a  scholar. 

W.    L.    COWLES. 

Another  volume  in  the  preparation  of  which  Professor  Wilkins  has  collaborated 
is  Italian  Short  Stories,  in  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.  (D.  C.  Heath  and  Co., 
Boston).  His  co-worker  is  Rudolph  Altrocchi,  Instructor  in  Romance  languages 
in  Harvard  University. 

This  little  volume  contains  stories  from  six  modern  ItaUan  authors.  To  two  of 
these,  Antonio  Fogazzaro  and  Giovanni  Verga,  Professor  Wilkins  has  written  brief 
biographical  and  critical  introductions,  and  he  has  supplied  the  notes  to  all  the 
stories.  The  selection  aims  to  give  representative  works  of  the  leading  modern 
Italian  short  story  writers;  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  book  the  editors  have  had 
communication  by  conversation  or  correspondence  with  all  the  writers  represented 
except  one.     The  book,  like  all  of  the  Heath  publications,  is  attractively  printed. 
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(Atrial  anb  personal 


THE  ALOIXI 


Somefliing  warns  us,  as  we  essay  to 
rqwrt  the  meetings  and  banquets  with 
which  the  winter  season  has  beai  so 
crowded,  that  we  must  be  mindful  of 
the  limits  erf  space  and  make  our  reports 
brirfo',  pohaps,  than  the  interest  of 
eath  occaacn  warranted.  Besides,  it 
Bakes  a  diffoenoe  whether  the  aSair 
is  reported  the  next  day,  after  the 
maum^'  d  the  newpap^s,  or  weeks  and 
months  aft^wards.  as  must  be  our 
wmBoa.  It  fpa^g*:  a  drfferoice  also 
iHtetber  the  reporter  is  dealing  with  a 
ai^e  oocaskn  or  with  a  series  of  meet- 
ings, all  to  s«ne  degree  alike,  and  all 
nwTTtfng  a  just  desciiptioii.  Our  read- 
ers will,  we  trust,  apfweciate  the  situa- 
tkm.  It  has  seoned  best,  as  we  cannot 
pve  a  histxHy  of  all  the  proceedings,  to 
give,  if  we  <^n,  something  characteristic 
of  each  one,  and  e^>eaally  some  thought 
or  iffJ-iA^t  whidi  not  only  the  alxmmi 
who  were  there,  but  the  alunmi  in 
genoal  may  take  as  a  soovoiir  "for 


Hiexe  has  been  a  certain  uniformity 
about  all  the  almnni  gatherings  of  the 
season,  in  the  fact  that  President  Mei- 
klej<An  has  traveled  widdy  as  the  guest 
d  each,  that  he  has  been  getting  in  touch 
with  the  various  assodaticHis,  and  that 
everywho^  he  has  met  the  same  nxdial. 
loyal  Amherst  ^Hrit.  It  has  been  a 
rf^aimt  at  arqnaiTitATir-«>-TnakiTig,  and  we 
may  say.  ct  defining  terms;  for  the 
afamm  evexywheie  are  eager  to  know 
on  what  terms  and  with  what  ideals  we 


are  entering  upon  a  new  chapter  of 
education  at  Amherst,  as  must  be  the 
case  in  a  new  administration. 

Aftermath  of  the  Rochester  Meeting. 

— Tbe  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Western  New  York  on  December  27 
was  reported  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Qcabteklt:  but  some  remarks  made 
by  Dean  CMds  in  an  extemporaneous 
speech  were  so  well  adapted  to  dispd 
a  widespread  misimderstanding  of  Am- 
herst's educational  policy,  e5i)ecially  with 
regard  to  classical  trainrngj  that  as 
wide  a  puUication  of  them  as  possible 
was  desired.  We  give  here  a  brief 
abstract  of  his  speech. 

'"Tn  recent  discussions  of  the  changes 
of  the  Amherst  curriculum  undue 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the 
classical  tendencies  invcdved.  It  is 
true  that  after  the  graduation  of  the 
class  entering  this  coming  autumn  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  will  no  longer  be  given 
and  the  requirements  for  entrance  will 
be  these  of  the  present  B.  A.  course. 
This,  however,  means  a  discrimination 
not  so  much  against  scienc-e  as  against 
an  easy  way  of  entering  Amherst,  a 
way  that  gave  us  an  undue  number  oi 
pooriy  prepared  men  who  rardy  took 
higb  rank  and  a  large  number  of  whom 
fdl  by  the  wayside  before  the  end  of 
Freshman  year.  It  is  true  also  that  we 
have  added  a  second  year  of  an  ancient 
language  in  college,  but  it  is  forgotten, 
or  at  least  not  mentioned,  that,  whereas 
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ttree  years  ago  it  was  possiUe  for  a 
B.  A.  man  to  be  graduated  without  anv 
science,  he  must  now  have  two  years  of 
either  Biology,  Physics,  or  Chemistry. 
Further,  whereas  some  years  sinc-e  he 
could  get  his  degree  with  only  one  year 
of  modem  language,  he  must  now  have 
a  reading  knowledge  of  both  French 
and  German. 

"The  true  significance  of  our  change 
is  rather  that  without  going  back  to  the 
curriculum  of  the  '70's  we  have  broad- 
ened the  required  foundation  of  a  liberal 
trainings  and  further,  that  of  the  elec- 
tives  twenty-two  semester  courses  must 
be  grouped  as  three  major  and  one 
minor.  The  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  generation  may  be 
likened  roughly  to  a  succession  of 
different  governments.  The  students 
of  Amherst  used  to  live  scholastically 
under  absolute  despotism  in  which  all 
freedom  was  sacrificed  for  order.  Then 
followed  a  period  suggesting  anarchy 
in  which,  after  the  Freshman  year  at 
least,  there  was  nothing  but  liberty, 
which  frequently  became  license.  The 
recent  changes  have  brought  us  under 
a  constitutional  form  of  government, 
which  concedes  liberty  under  the  con- 
straint of  law. 

"The  stand  which  Amherst  has 
taken  is  mainly  an  assertion  of  its 
desire  to  remain  in  the  list  of  colleges 
which  lay  the  chief  emphasis  upon  the 
ciiltural  as  opposed  to  vocational  train- 
ing in  the  narrower  sense." 

The  Dinner  of  the  Boston  Association. 

— On  January  iO,  the  Association  of 
Boston  and  vicinity  held  at  the  Hotd 
Somerset  in  Boston  the  largest  banquet 
in  its  history,  over  four  hundred  being 
present.  The  keynote  of  the  occasion 
was  struck  by  President  Lowdl  of 
Harvard,  one  of  the  distinguished  guests 


of  the  evening.  Following  are  some 
of  his  words: 

"Your  president  has  said  that  the 
college  was  a  body  of  students,  al 
instructors,  of  graduates — It  is  neither. 
It  is  a  great  river  of  life  that  flows  from 
out  of  the  past  into  the  future  and  we 
merely  look  at  its  soiface  without 
seeing  or  realizing  the  depths  and  v(J- 
ume.  It  flows  over  the  country  and  irri- 
gates wherever  it  flows.  Without  our 
colleges  we  would  be  a  poor  country 
today.  Wherever  the  New  Englander 
has  gone  there  have  sprung  up  the  church 
and  the  ccJlege. 

"Our  colleges  are  healthier  today  than 
ever  before.  The  tone  of  life  is  highs, 
cleaner  and  better  than  ever  when  you 
and  I  were  in  college." 

He  said  the  one  thing  necessary  to 
stimulate  in  our  colleges  is  the  love  of 
learning.  "We  have  not  yet  touched 
the  imagination  with  the  eternal  worth 
of  schcdarship.  The  United  States  ia 
behind  other  countries  in  this  matter  c4 
scholarship.  Amherst  aims  to  foster 
this  love  of  scholarship  and  we  shall  all 
watch  President  Meiklejohn  and  his 
work  in  good  old  Amherst  and  wish  Iiitti 
God  speed." 

Before  President  Meiklejohn  was 
called  upon  to  speak  the  li^ts  were 
tmned  down,  a  curtain  at  the  rear  of 
the  stage  was  drawn,  and  there  ap- 
peared Lord  Jeffery  Amherst,  in  his 
warlike  costnme  and  looking  remark- 
ably like  the  portrait  in  the  College 
chapel.  He  had  the  keys  and  the 
diploma,  and  proceeded  to  confer  upon 
President  Meiklejohn  the  authoritative 
degree  as  a  son  of  Amherst.  Some  of 
the  president's  remarks  fcdlow: — 

"Men  of  Amherst:  It's  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  me  that  Tm  an  Amherst 
man  myself.  I  remember  last  year 
while  riding  on  a  train  I  picked  up  a 
newspaper  and  read  an  account  of  a 
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great  Amherst  Alumni  dinner  in  which 
it  said  one  thing  was  certain — the  next 
president  of  the  college  was  going  to  be 
an  Amherst  man.  A  little  while  ago 
Amherst  conferred  on  me  the  degree  of 
A.  M.,  and  now,  you  poor  fellows,  I  am 
ahead  of  you  all  for  I've  got  my  degree 
straight  from  Lord  Jeffery  himself. 

"I've  talked  so  much  about  the  liberal 
college  and  what  it  ought  to  be  that  I 
don't  believe  I  will  talk  on  that  subject 
tonight.  I  should  like  to  have  a  con- 
fidential chat  with  you  and  tell  you 
how  that  college  on  the  hill  looks  to  me, 
and  what  I've  found  there. 

"What  about  the  students?  I  can 
only  give  you  an  impression,  and  I  have 
the  impression  that  they  are  a  fine, 
clean,  spirited,  generous  lot  of  boys.  I 
say  that  not  for  the  sake  of  praising 
them,  but  as  an  honest  impression. 

"Is  there  anybody  here  who  wouldn't 
like  to  be  a  college  president  with  such 
boys  ?  There  is  no  experience  to  compare 
with  it,  and  to  you  Amherst  men  who 
gave  me  that  opportunity  I  give  you  the 
heartiest  and  most  deepfelt  thanks.   .   .  . 

"We're  going  to  make  them  good, 
fearless,  honest,  intellectual  fighters — 
men  determined  to  do  what  they  can  to 
understand  human  experience  and  on 
that  understanding  build  human  life 
that  shall  be  rich,  good  and  true." 

The  Chicago  Banquet. — At  the  ban- 
quet of  the  Amherst  Club  of  Chicago, 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  January  23, 
it  was  reported  that  it  was  the  largest 
number  of  Amherst  men  of  the  alumni 
that  had  ever  gathered  outside  of  New 
York  and  New  England,  a  fact  of  which 
those  present  have  reason  to  be  proud. 
The  toast  list  was  as  follows : 
Toastmaster,  Percy  Holmes  Boynton 
Speakers 
John  Timothy  Stone, 

"The  Breadth  of  the  College" 


Robert  Grant  Martin, 

"A  Word  from  Brown" 
James  Rowland   Angell, 

"The  University  and  the  College" 
President  Alexander  Meiklejohn, 

"Amherst  College" 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  evening's 
entertainment  was  due  to  the  toastmas- 
ter. Prof.  Percy  H.  Boynton  of  the  class 
of  '76,  who  by  his  adept  methods  of 
introduction,  caused  much  merriment 
and  good  feeling.  Dr.  John  T.  Stone,  of 
the  class  of  '91,  talked  in  his  usual  force- 
ful way,  which  needs  no  further  explana- 
tion to  Amherst  men.  He  spoke  of 
the  bond  that  all  college  men  have  in 
common,  and  said  that  Amherst  must 
stand  for  the  broader  life  of  men.  Dr. 
Robert  Grant  Martin,  who  represented 
the  institution  from  which  our  President 
comes,  deserves  great  credit  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  loss 
of  a  Dean  from  Brown,  and  the  gain  of  a 
President  by  Amherst.  He  paid  Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn  a  high  tribute  as  a 
scholar  and  as  a  man  among  men. 

Dean  James  A.  Angell,  of  Chicago 
University,  who  was  present  at  the 
recent  inauguration  of  President  Meikle- 
john, spoke  of  the  application  of  the 
modem  tendency  toward  specialization 
to  the  college  curriculum.  He  said 
that  it  was  advantageous  that  a  special 
work,  which  would  be  of  practical 
service  to  the  student  in  after-college, 
be  begun  at  least  at  the  end  of  the 
Sophomore  year. 

President  Meiklejohn's  address  dealt 
first  with  the  fraternity  question.  He 
said  that  fraternities  are  good  as  long  as 
there  are  enough  so  that  nearly  every 
man  in  the  college  can  become  a  member 
of  some  one  of  these,  but  that  as  soon 
as  there  are  more  men  than  can  get 
into  fraternities,  and  as  soon  as  a  special 
or  privileged  class  is  thereby  formed. 
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they  become  somewhat  of  a  detriment, 
and  should  go. 

He  further  outlined  a  program  for 
Amherst,  concerning  which  he  said  that 
the  "idea  that  a  scholar  was  a  man  of 
peace"  was  erroneous,  and  must  be 
up-rooted.  He  said  that  life  itself  in 
any  field  is  a  battle,  a  struggle  for  suc- 
cess, and  that  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
student  must  be  converted  into  a  sane 
realization  of  the  real  conditions  of  life, 
and  its  relations.  The  key-note  of  the 
talk  was  that  a  fighting  spirit  must 
exist  so  as  to  enable  the  man  to  cope 
with  the  warfare  of  present  conditions. 

With  the  St.  Louis  Alumni.— The 
following  report,  sent  us  by  Luther  E. 
Smith,  Esq.,  '94,  will  indicate  the  royal 
welcome  accorded  to  President  Meikle- 
john  by  the  alumni  of  St.  Louis: — 

President  Meiklejohn  arrived  in  St. 
Louis  at  7.58  a.  m.  on  Friday,  January 
24,  from  Chicago.  At  9.00  a.  m.  he 
attended  Smith  Academy  and  made  a 
short  address  on  "The  Game  of  Scholar- 
ship." Several  Amherst  men  attended 
at  this  meeting  and  continued  with  him 
throughout  the  day.  At  9.30  he  spoke 
at  Soldan  High  School  on  "Contests 
in  Athletics  and  Contests  in  Ideas." 
At  10  o'clock  the  party  went  to  the 
Yeatman  High  School,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city,  where  graduation  exer- 
cises were  being  held  for  a  class  of 
sixty-one  students.  The  audience  num- 
bered about  one  thousand.  President 
Meiklejohn  delivered  the  graduation 
address  on  the  topic  "Work  and  Play." 
At  12.30  a  luncheon  was  given  to  Presi- 
dent Meiklejohn  in  a  private  room  at 
the  City  Club  to  which  all  of  the  Brown 
graduates  in  St.  Louis  and  vicinity 
were  invited  as  guests.  Some  twelve 
Brown  men  attended.  The  presidents 
of  the  Alumni  Associations  of  Yale, 
Harvard,    Princeton,    Williams,    Dart- 


mouth, and  Cornell  were  also  guests 
and  the  fathers  of  Amherst  undergrad- 
uates and  alumni.  Welcome  to  the 
city  was  extended  in  short  addresses 
by  Dr.  W.  C.  Bitting,  a  graduate  of 
Richmond  College,  Virginia,  pastor  of 
the  Second  Baptist  Church,  and  an 
honorary  graduate  of  Brown;  Gouver- 
neur  Calhoun,  president  of  the  Yale 
Alumni,  Professor  John  L.  Lowes  of 
Washington  University,  Professor  George 
Piatt  Knox  of  the  Cornell  Alumni,  Dr. 
Otto  Heller  of  Washington  University, 
Dr.  D.  S.  H.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Brown  Alumni,  and  Mr.  George  D. 
Markham,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Harvard,  and  president 
of  the  University  Club  of  St.  Louis. 
President  Meiklejohn  expressed  his 
appreciation  in  a  short  response. 

The  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Alumni 
Association,  Mr.  Luther  Armstrong, 
'60,  has  for  some  weeks  been  sick,  after 
undergoing  an  operation.  President 
Meiklejohn  visited  him  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong on  greeting  President  Meikle- 
john stated  that  he  was  now  able  to 
say  that  he  had  seen  every  one  of  the 
presidents  of  Amherst  College. 

The  Alumni  dinner  was  held  at  the 
University  Club  at  7.30  p.  m.  Friday 
night.  Dr.  Horace  F.  Holton.  '02, 
vice-president  of  the  Association,  pre- 
sided. The  table  was  set  in  the  form 
of  a  large  letter  A,  with  purple  and  white 
trimmings.  A  feature  of  the  dinner 
was  a  number  of  appropriate  telegrams 
purporting  to  come  from  Professor 
Grosvenor,  Professor  Tyler,  and  other 
members  of  the  faculty.  A  telegram 
was  received  from  Bixby,  '13,  on  behalf 
of  the  St.  Louis  undergraduates  at 
Amherst. 

The  following  was  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements:  H.  H.  C. 
Weed,  '05,  Chester  E.  Burg,  '03,  Sidney 
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T.  Bixby,  '05.  Eugene  S.  Wilson.  '02, 
Wilbur  B.  Jones.  '09.  E.  Allan  Wyman, 
'07,  and  Ralph  T.  Whitelaw,  '02. 
They  were  assisted  by  Draper  C.  Bart- 
lett,  '03,  of  Hamilton,  Mont.,  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  number  of  special 
songs  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

President  Meiklejohn  was  welcomed  in 
addresses  by  Wilson.  '02,  and  Smith,  '94. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  address,  the 
President  stated  that  he  would  like  to 
answer  any  questions  that  might  be 
put  to  him,  and  a  running  fire  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  was  then  indulged  in 
for  twenty  minutes,  preceding  his  more 
formal  address.  The  Association  was 
enthusiastic  in  their  reception  to  him. 

A  special  feature  of  the  evening  was 
the  performance  of  a  quartette  com- 
posed of  Wyman,  '07,  Bartlett,  '03, 
Weed,  '05,  and  Wilson,  '02. 

At  the  conclusion  of  President  Meikle- 
john's  talk,  Kessler,  a  local  cartoonist, 
contributed  cartoons  of  President  Mei- 
klejohn. Judge  Homer,  Mr.  Robbins, 
and  many  of  the  other  men  who  were 
present.  The  cartoons  were  thrown  up- 
on a  screen  in  the  process  of  drawing. 

Among  those  present  were:  E.  C. 
Robbins,  '63;  Judge  W.  B.  Homer  and 
Judge  Jesse  M.  Freels  of  East  St.  Louis, 
'71;  A.  L.  Abbott,  Brown,  '80;  A.  LuGar 
Finlay,  '09;  C.  W.  Wall,  Jr.,  '10;  Wood- 
son Barnhart.  '10;  Stanard  Tilton,  '08; 
James  L.  Ford,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  C. 
McCluney,  '02;  C.  K.  Lackland,  '90; 
Charles  E.  Perkins,  '94;  James  Hayward 
'73;  S.  T.  Bixby,  '05;  Eugene  F.  Wil- 
liams, '07;  Daniel  C.  McCluney,  '10; 
R.  Jewett  Jones,  '07;  George  E.  Norton, 
'06;  Arthur  B.  Birge,  '03;  William  H. 
Burg,  '08;  Eugene  S.  Wilson,  '02; 
Chester  E.  Burg.  '03;  Ralph  T.  White- 
law,  '02;  Benjamin  F.  Davis  of  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  '78;  Edward  T.  Hall, 
'07;  E.  A.  Wyman.  '07;  W.  B.  Jones, 
'09;  Luther  Ely  Smith,  '94;  W.  H.  Little, 


Jr.,  '07;  Robert  B.  Hine,  '11;  Owen  A. 
Locke,  '07;  R.  M.  Whitelaw,  '09; 
Professor  Edgar  J.  Swift,  '86;  Dr.  H.  J. 
Storrs.  '97. 

On  Saturday,  January  25.  President 
Meiklejohn  was  a  guest  of  the  City 
Club,  where  he  spoke  before  an  audience 
of  two  himdred  and  fifty  business  and 
professional  men  of  St.  Louis  on  the 
topic  "The  Liberal  College  and  the 
Business  Man."  Mr.  Ben  Blewett, 
superintendent  of  public  schools  in  St. 
Louis,  presided. 

Saturday  evening  President  Meikle- 
john was  the  guest  of  Holton,  '02.  at  the 
Ministers'  Club. 

At  11.30  p.  m.  he  departed  for  Kansas 
City. 

The  Association  of  New  York. — On 
Friday  evening,  February  21,  President 
Alexander  Meiklejohn,  District  Attor- 
ney Charles  F.  Whitman,  '90,  and  Fran- 
cis S.  Hutchins  (Williams  1900),  were 
the  speakers  at  the  annual  dinner  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Manhattan,  of  250 
or  so  members  and  guests  of  the  Amherst 
Association  of  New  York.  The  recep- 
tion of  President  Meiklejohn,  his  first 
appearance  before  the  Association, 
was  particularly  cordial  and  emphatic; 
his  statement  of  his  ideals  as  to  the 
teaching  and  functions  of  the  college, 
definite  and  forcible  and  the  informal 
expressions  of  the  alumni  concerning 
his  doctrines  and  personality  both 
before  and  after  the  dinner,  altogether 
favorable  and  auspicious.  District  At- 
torney Whitman  pledged  to  him  the 
undivided  loyalty  of  the  New  York 
alumni  in  everything  which  would  make 
for  the  success  and  efficiency  of  the 
college,  and  Mr.  Hutchins,  in  a  graceful 
peroration,  invoked  the  blessings  of 
Col.  Ephraim  Williams  and  Sir  Jeffery 
Amherst,  founders  of  the  two  colleges, 
upon  the  lives  and  labors  of  their  sons 
and  students. 
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An  interesting  personal  incident  was 
a  generous  tribute  by  the  new  president 
to  his  predecessor.  President  Emeritus 
Harris,  present  as  the  only  honorary 
member  of  the  Association,  who,  in 
response  to  repeated  calls,  made  a  brief 
address  of  acknowledgment  and  of 
continued  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
college  and  in  its  new  administration. 
Courtesies  were  exchanged  with  the 
New  York  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Club,  holding  its  twenty-fifth  annual 
dinner,  also  in  the  Waldorf,  whose 
standard  bearers  with  their  colors 
escorted  their  representatives  to  the 
Amherst  hall,  where  a  speech  of  con- 
gratulation was  delivered,  which  was 
subsequently  returned  by  almost  the 
entire  Amherst  company  visiting  the 


Pennsylvanians  and  singing  for  their 
benefit  "Lord  Jeffery  Amherst." 

Among  the  occupants  of  the  boxes 
were :  Mesdames  Meiklejohn  and  Harris 
and  Miss  Antoinette  Greely,  daughter  of 
Gen.  Adolphus  W.  Greely,  United 
States  Army,  Collin  Armstrong,  '77, 
was  chairman  of  the  dinner  committee, 
and  among  the  company  were:  Presi- 
dent George  A.  Plimpton,  of  the 
trustees,  and  William  I.  Washburn  of 
the  General  Association  of  Alumni; 
Col.  Alexander  B.  Crane,  '54,  Dean  WQ- 
ford  L.  Robbins,  '81,  and  from  Brook- 
lyn, Frederick  B.  Pratt,  George  D. 
Pratt,  Frank  H.  Parsons,  Herbert  L. 
Bridgman,  the  Rev.  A.  De  W.  Mason, 
D.D.,  Dexter  Wheeler,  the  Rev.  Frelon 
L.  Bolster  and  Frederick  W.  Atkinson, 
Ph.D.,  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 
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1852 

Dr.  Augustus  Greene  Kimberley,  a 
retired  physician,  who  served  as  an 
army  surgeon  during  the  Civil  War, 
died  March  7,  at  his  home,  367  Carlton 
Avenue,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He 
was  bom  in  New  York  City  and  after 
leaving  Amherst  studied  medicine  at 
New  York  University.  He  retired  from 
active  practice  ten  years  ago  on  account 
of  failing  health.  He  leaves  his  wife 
and  one  daughter. 

1854 

Henry  V.  Emmons  died  at  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  on  December  29,  1912. 
He  was  bom  at  Augusta,  Me.,  November 
3,  1832,  and  fitted  for  college  at  Hal- 
lowell  and  Gorham  academies.  After 
leaving  Amherst  he  studied  at  the 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  1856- 
1859,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
at  Pembroke,  Me.,  in  1860.  He  had 
charges  at  Pembroke  and  at  Perrj',  Me., 
and  from  1862  to  1865  he  served  on 
the  United  States  Christian  Commission 
in  the  southem  states.  From  1865  to 
1876  he  filled  a  pastorate  at  Lancaster, 
N.  H.  Mr.  Emmons  married,  in  1865, 
Miss  Annie  Shepherd,  daughter  of 
Professor  George  Shepherd,  and  had 
five  children.  He  was  the  editor  of  a 
yolume  of  Professor  Shepherd's  sermons. 

1857 

George  Dana  Boardman  Pepper 
died  at  his  home  in  WaterviUe,  Me., 
on  January  30.  He  was  bom  in  Ware, 
Mass.,  Febmary  5,  1833,  and  fitted  for 
college  at  Williston  Seminary.     After 


leaving  Amherst  he  studied  at  the 
Newton  Theological  Seminary,  and  in 
1860  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  at  Waterville,  where 
he  preached  until  1865.  He  then  be- 
came professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
in  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  later  was  for  fifteen  years  professor 
of  systematic  theology  in  the  Crozier 
Theological  Seminary.  In  1882  he 
became  professor  of  philosophy  and 
president  of  Colby  University.  From 
1890  to  1892  he  was  acting  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Saco,  Me.,  and  from 
1892  to  1900  professor  of  biblical  litera- 
ture at  Colby.  He  was  the  author  of 
"Outlines  of  Systematic  Theology" 
and  of  many  addresses,  essays  and  re- 
views. Dr.  Pepper  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divTuity  from  Colby  in  1867 
and  from  Amherst  in  1882,  and  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  from  Lewisburg 
University  in  1882  and  from  Colby  in 
1890.  He  married,  in  1860,  Miss  Annie 
Grassie,  daughter  of  George  Grassie, 
of  Bolton,  Mass.,  and  had  four  children. 

1862 

"Recollections  of  the  Civil  War," 
by  the  late  Mason  WTiiting  Tyler,  has 
recently  been  published  by  Putnams, 
the  manuscript  having  beeen  completed 
and  edited  by  Col.  Tyler's  son,  William 
S.  Tyler,  '96.  As  is  known  to  all  Am- 
herst men.  Col.  Tyler  was  a  son  of  the 
late  William  S.  Tyler,  professor  of 
Greek  at  Amherst  for  more  than  sixty 
years.  He  served  in  the  civil  war  as 
lieutenant  colonel  and  brevet  colonel  of 
the  thirty-seventh  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment. 
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1867 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  of 
December  14  last,  contained  the  follow- 
ing editorial: 

The  architectural  profession  in  this 
country  and  abroad  will  rejoice  in  the 
recognition  which  has  come  to  WUUam 
Rutherford  Mead  in  the  bestowal  upon 
him  yesterday  of  the  gold  medal  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 
Mr.  Mead's  native  modesty  long  kept 
him  in  the  background,  so  far  as  the 
pubhc  was  concerned,  which  knew  well 
his  brilliant  partners,  Charles  F.  McKim 
and  Stanford  White.  There  were  those 
who  knew,  too,  that  Mr.  Mead  was  the 
balance-wheel  of  the  firm,  who  attended 
to  the  business  side  and  the  practical 
details,  and,  remembering  this,  they 
overlooked  too  often  the  fact  that  in 
Mr.  Mead  there  is  a  rare  artist,  a  de- 
signer of  first  rank.  Yesterday's  award 
will  help  to  let  the  public  understand 
what  the  profession  so  well  knows.  Un- 
der Mr.  Mead's  leadership  the  name  of 
McKim,  Mead  &  White  is  still  one  to 
conjure  with.  The  new  forces  within 
the  office  are  living  up  to  the  finest  tra- 
ditions of  the  three  founders,  and  are 
giving  to  the  country  many  superb  arch- 
itectural monuments. 

The  New  York  Times,  of  December 
13,  contained  the  following: 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  held  last 
evening  at  the  University  Club,  the  In- 
stitute medal  of  honor,  given  this  year 
for  architecture,  was  awarded  to  Will- 
iam Rutherford  Mead,  of  the  firm  of 
McKim,  Mead  &  White.  This  medal  will 
be  formally  presented  today  in  the  as- 
sembly hall  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  where  the  Institute  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters 
will  hold  their  annual  joint  sessions. 

This  gold  medal  is  awarded  to  "any 
American  of  either  sex,  whether  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  or  not,  for  distin- 
guished service  in  the  creation  of  original 
work  in  arts  and  letters. "  Each  year  the 
award  goes  for  work  in  a  different 
branch.  The  first  award,  made  in  1909, 
was  to  the  late  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 
for  sculpture,  the  second  medal  went  to 
James  Ford  Rhodes  for  history,  and  the 


third  medal  was  voted  to  James  W'hit- 
comb  Riley  for  poetry.  This  year  it  is 
architecture.  The  succeeding  awards 
will  be  for  drama,  painting,  fiction, 
belles-lettres,  and  music.  Then  the 
sculptors  ^'ill  again  be  eligible  for  the 
award.  The  gold  medal  to  be  presented 
this  morning  to  Mr.  Mead  was  designed 
by  Adolph  A.  Weinman,  a  member  of  the 
Institute. 

William  Rutherford  Mead  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  a  fellow  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  president  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  and  a  Na- 
tional Academician.  His  firm  is  the  ar- 
chitect for  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
the  buildings  of  Columbia  University, 
City  College,  and  the  University  of 
Virginia,  the  Metropolitan  and  Century 
Clubs,  the  New  York  Herald  Building, 
Madison  Square  Garden,  the  Knicker- 
bocker Trust  Company,  the  Tiffany 
Building,  the  Gorham  Building,  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  the  Pennsylvania  Station, 
the  new  Post  Office  and  the  New  Mu- 
nicipal BuUding. 

1869 

W.  R.  Browx,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
79   Park   Ave.,   New   York   City. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Biblical  World 
contains  an  article  on  "The  Present 
Value  of  the  Old  Testament"  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

1871 

Prof.  Herbert  G.  Lord,  Secretary, 
623  West  113  St.,  New  York  City. 

William  B.  Hower,  recently  judge 
of  the  circuit  court  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
has  opened  a  law  cflSce  in  the  Mer- 
chants-Laclede  Building. 

Rev.  William  H.  Hubbard  died  in 
New  York  City  on  January  31  of  pneu- 
monia compHcated  with  heart  disease. 
Dr.  Hubbard  was  bom  in  Clark  Coimty, 
Kentucky,  April  16,  1851.  After  leav- 
ing Amherst  he  studied  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
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nary  in  1874.  For  some  years  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  later 
was  for  twenty-five  years  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Auburn, 
N.  Y.  He  had  been  editor  of  the  As- 
sembly Record  of  the  Presbyterian  Chiu-ch, 
and  was  recently  executive  secretary 
of  the  Executive  Commission  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Skinner,  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  who,  with  three  sons,  survives 
him. 

1872 

Rev.  a.  H.  Thompson  Secretary. 
Raymond,  N.  H. 

Professor  John  Bates  Clark  of  Colum- 
bia University  was  one  of  the  committee 
of  award  for  the  prizes  offered  in  1912 
by  Messrs.  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  of 
Chicago,  for  essays  on  economic  subjects. 
The  first  and  second  prizes  were  of 
$1000  and  $500,  respectively. 

1873 

Peof.  John  M.  Tyler,  Secretary. 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Talcott  Williams  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  Sun  alumni 
association.  Collin  Armstrong,  '77, 
is  first  vice-president  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Dr.  Williams'  residence  is  now 
at  423  West  117th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

1874 

Elihu  G.  Loomis,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
28  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

On  January  9,  Congressman  Fred- 
erick H.  GiUett  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
deUvered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  speech  on  Panama  Canal  Tolls, 
strongly  urging  the  submission  of  the 
question  to  arbitration.  "We  can  help 
now, "  he  said  in  closing,  "to  realize  the 


noble  aspiration  voiced  by  Charles 
Sumner  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago: 
'Let  us  lay  a  new  stone  in  the  grand 
temple  of  universal  peace,  whose  dome 
shall  be  as  lofty  as  the  firmament  of 
heaven,  as  broad  and  comprehensive 
as  the  earth  itself.'  " 

1875 

Prof.  Levi  H.  Elwell,  Secretary, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Professor  David  Todd  is  the  author 
of  an  article  on  "Three  Centuries  of 
Total  Eclipses  of  the  Sun  in  Mexico," 
which  was  prepared  for  the  Seventeenth 
International   Congress   Americanistas. 

1876 

William  M.  Ducker,  Secretary, 
277  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  widow  of  the  late  WiUiam  Brew- 
ster Clark  and  his  son,  W.  Evans  Clark, 
'10,  have  provided  for  a  series  of  four 
lectures  on  "The  Modem  Point  of 
View"  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Clark,  If 
the  lectures  appear  to  serve  a  definite 
purpose  it  is  understood  that  the  donors 
may  make  permanent  provision  for 
such  an  annual  course,  having  each  year 
the  same  general  title  as  the  lectures  of 
this  year  and  being  known  as  "The 
WiUiam  Brewster  Clark  Memorial 
Lectures."  The  lectures  this  year, 
given  in  March  and  April,  were  by  Pro- 
fessor James  T.  Shotwell  of  the  depart- 
ment of  history  in  Columbia  University. 

The  purpose  of  the  donors  is  shown 
in  their  letter  to  the  trustees,  as  follows: 

We  feel  that  no  place  for  a  memorial 
could  be  more  fitting  than  the  college 
which  he  loved  with  a  devotion  charac- 
teristically rich  and  sincere,  and  we 
believe  that  no  form  could  be  more  suit- 
able than  an  opportunity  for  Amherst 
men  to  come  into  contact  with  creative 
thinkers  in  that  sphere  of  activity  which 
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was  to  him  most  absorbing.  It  is  our 
desire  ultimately  to  establish  these  lec- 
tures on  a  permanent  basis  by  endowing 
a  fund  which  will  make  possible  a  series 
of  such  lectures  annually.  We  do  not 
wish  to  do  so,  however,  unless  such  lec- 
tures will  fill  a  real  need  in  the  college. 
But  this  can  only  be  determined  by  ex- 
periment. For  the  present,  therefore, 
we  shall  make  our  gift  from  year  to  year. 
In  choosing  "The  Modern  Point  of 
View"  for  the  subject  of  the  lectures, 
we  have  in  mind  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
exhortation  or  propaganda.  We  believe 
that  the  college  is  not  the  place  for 
either.  We  take  it,  however,  that  the 
most  ideal  question  in  the  lives  of  men 
and  women  are  connected  with  their 
point  of  view.  What  shall  be  our  atti- 
tude, our  poUcy,  our  conduct,  towards 
this  or  that  institution,  custom,  law,  or 
movement,  this  or  that  idea  or  discovery 
— these  are  our  most  insistent  problems. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  modern  times 
is  that  the  world,  both  personal  and  ex- 
ternal, is  to  an  apparently  increasing 
degree  in  a  state  of  change.  The  new 
displaces  the  old  with  increasing  rapid- 
ity. New  ideas,  new  movements,  new 
ways  of  looking  at  things,  present  them- 
selves to  our  attention  now  for  the  first 
time,  or  call  upon  us  to  change  our  atti- 
tude toward  things  we  had  considered 
settled.  This  state  of  the  world  renders 
the  practical  problem  of  personal  policy 
and  conduct  increasingly  vital  and  com- 
plex. But  the  task  of  the  college  in  its 
relation  to  this  changing  order  is  as 
much  more  difficult,  as  an  institution  is 
less  mobile  than  an  individual.  To 
assist  the  college,  then,  in  throwing  light, 
in  a  genuinely  scientific  spirit,  on  the 
relation  of  present-day  research,  discov- 
ery, andjthought,  to  individual  and  social 
attitude  and  policy,  is  our  aim  in  the 
foundation  of  this  memorial  to  Dr.  Clark. 
The  light  may  come  through  the  most 
recent  discovery  in  natural  science; 
through  a  new  tendency  in  art,  literature, 
or  music;  it  may  be  the  result  of  some 
painstaking  research  in  history  or  arch- 
aiology;  or  it  may  be  found  in  some 
vital  movement,  religous,  philosophic, 
economic,  or  social.  It  is  our  wish  that 
men  or  women  in  the  position  of  leaders 
in  such  phases  of  modern  life  shall  give 
to  Amherst  an  exposition  of  their  par- 
ticular work  in  relation  to  what  they  con- 


ceive to  be  a  modem  outlook.  And  we 
wish  them  not  only  to  place  such  a  con- 
tribution before  the  college  and  the 
world,  but  also  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  it  with  the  students  and  the  faculty. 

At  the  close  of  a  series  of  lectures 
recently  given  at  Union  College  by 
Professor  Eucken  of  Jena,  the  Schenec- 
tady Gazette  reports  that  the  audience, 
who  had  followed  the  lectures  with 
great  interest,  "felt  gratefid  to  Pro- 
fessor F.  S.  Hoffman  for  voicing  their 
thanks  to  the  great  man  and  expressing 
the  wish  that  he  might  live  to  see  some 
of  his  noble  ideals  realized  in  America 
and  other  parts  of  the  world."  Pro- 
fessor Hoffman  has  given  very  able 
reports  and  expositions  of  those  lec- 
tures and  of  Professor  Eucken's  in- 
spiring philosophy. 

1877 

A.  De  W.  Mason,  Secretary. 
149  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 

Representative  Frank  Plumley  of 
Vermont  in  the  course  of  an  address  on 
the  late  Representative  George  H.  Utter 
of  Rhode  Island,  deUvered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  February  9.  1913 
spoke  as  follows : 

When  we  dwell  upon  his  career  we 
deal  with  a  character  which  was  ex- 
cellent, rich,  and  rare;  with  a  life  that 
was  clean,  exalted,  and  noble;  with 
garnered  residts  which  are  worthy  of 
study  and  emulation.  There  beat  in 
his  breast  a  heart  large,  warm,  and 
true.  He  possessed  a  personality  which 
attracted  friends  and  held  them.  He 
loved  and  was  beloved.  He  had  faith 
in  others  and  was  himself  trusted  im- 
plicitly. For  the  greater  part  of  his 
adult  life  he  was  a  public  servant, 
living  in  the  limelight  of  official  service 
yet  beyond  reproach  and  without 
scandal.  He  was  honest  because  it  was 
right  to  be  honest;  he  served  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  those  who  trusted  him, 
because  such  service  was  their  due.  He 
lived  a  high-minded,  whole-souled  Chris- 
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tian  gentleman  and  patriot,  and  at  his 
death  there  is  bereavement  and  lamenta- 
tion. 

In  his  life  and  in  his  death  he  verified 
the  words  of  Scripture:  "The  highway 
of  the  upright  is  to  depart  from  evil; 
he  that  keepeth  his  way  preserveth  his 
soul." 

It  is  indeed  most  gratifying  that  at 
this  hour  we  can  recount  the  virtues  of 
our  dead  with  naught  to  extenuate, 
naught  to  conceal;  that  as  a  precious 
privilege  we  can  name  him  as  our  friend, 
and  in  honoring  him  do  honor  to  our- 
selves. When  cut  down  he  was  in  the 
full  tide  of  honor  and  usefulness.  "His 
death  was  untimely  and  his  brethren 
mourn." 

Congressman  GiUett,  '74,  spoke  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Utter  had  been  longer  than  with 
any  other  member  of  this  House,  for 
we  were  students  together  at  Amherst 
College,  and  I  have  ever  since  watched 
with  interest  and  admiration  his  brilliant 
career,  of  which  his  college  life  gave 
promise.  The  clever  and  attractive 
boy  developed  into  the  powerful  and 
popular  man.  As  a  member  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Legislature,  the  speaker 
of  the  house,  and  governor  of  the  State, 
he  proved  himself  a  man  of  ability, 
tact,  and  broad  statesmanship,  and  when 
he  entered  this  House  he  had  the  quali- 
ties and  the  experience  to  make  him  at 
once  influential  and  useful.  Although 
his  service  here  has  been  short,  he  had 
already  made  for  himself  a  reputation 
which  foreshadowed  a  prominent  posi- 
tion. He  was  attentive  and  industrious 
— eager  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
peculiar  rules  and  atmosphere  of  this 
body  and  winning  by  his  sound  judgment 
and  sensible  views  the  confidence  of 
his  colleagues,  while  in  the  few  instances, 
he  participated  actively  in  the  proceed- 
ings he  showed  himself  a  strong,  fluent 
debater.  He  was  master,  too,  on  occa- 
sion, of  a  warm  and  inspiring  eloquence, 
and  with  his  cultivated  and  charming 
personality  was  in  every  way  fitted  to 
make  his  mark  in  this  body  and  be  of 
valuable  service  both  to  his  district  and 
to  the  country.  In  his  untimely  death 
so  early  in  his  service  I  mourn  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  whose  genuine  worth 


I  am  sure,  because  I  knew  him  from 
boyhood,  before  we  had  learned  to  con- 
ceal our  weaknesses,  and  I  mourn,  too, 
a  public  ofiicial  whose  steriing  abihties, 
firm  character,  and  honorable  ambi- 
tion insured  him  distinction  and  in- 
fluence. 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  eight 
other  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Subsequently  memorial 
addresses  were  delivered  in  the  Senate 
by  Senators  Wetmore,  Lippitt  and  Gal- 
linger. 

Memoir  No.  14  of  the  New  York 
State  Museum  has  just  appeared,  a 
monograph  on  The  Euripteridse  of  New 
York,  two  handsome  quarto  volumes 
by  Professor  J.  M.  Clarke  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  R.  Ruedemann.  This  is  a 
complete  sunamary  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy,  development  and  habits 
of  these  giant  crustaceans,  which  were 
not  only  the  largest  but  also  the  most 
highly  specialized  of  the  marine  forms 
prior  to  the  origin  of  the  fishes.  The 
work  was  begun  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  1895, 
and  has  just  been  completed  with  the 
aid  of  Dr.  Ruedemann,  who  became  his 
assistant  about  1900.  No  such  mass 
of  material  has  previously  been  available 
for  study  of  this  group,  and  judging 
from  the  cuts  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  were  nearly 
complete. 

Benjamin  Eli  Smith  died  at  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  February  24,  after  a 
long  illness.  Dr.  Smith  was  bom  in 
1857  at  Beirut,  Syria,  where  his  parents. 
Dr.  Eli  Smith  and  Hetty  Butler  Smith, 
were  missionaries.  His  father,  with  Dr. 
VanDyke,  made  the  first  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Arabic.  Dr.  Smith, 
after  leaving  Amherst,  studied  at  Leip- 
sic  and  taught  mathematics  at  Yale 
and  philosophy  at  Johns  Hopkins.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  translated 
Schwegler's  "History  of  Philosophy." 
In    1881    he    became   associated    with 
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Professor  William  B.  Whitney  of  the 
Century  Dictionary,  and  later  became 
the  managing  editor.  He  was  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Century  Cyclopedia  of 
Names,  the  Century  Atlas  and  the 
revised  Century  Dictionary.  He  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  L.  H.  D. 
from  Amherst  in  1902.  He  had  long 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  New  Rochelle  and  also  president 
of  the  Library  Board.  Dr.  Smith  married 
Miss  Clara  Shelton  of  Derby,  Conn., 
who,  with  one  daughter,  survives  him. 
The  funeral  services  on  February  27 
were  attended  by  Armstrong,  Mason, 
Osgood,  Pratt  and  Wright  of  '77. 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Smith,  the  widow 
of  Arthur  Smith,  died  late  last  summer 
at  her  home  in  Portland,  Me.  She 
leaves  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
recently  graduated  from  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  and  the  other  two  of  whom 
are  still  imdergraduates,  one  at  Smith 
and  the  other  at  Mt.  Holyoke. 

At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Boston  and  vicinity, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Somerset,  there  was  a 
'77  table  occupied  by  Bond,  Gray, 
Kyle,  Macleod  and  Tobey. 

At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  New 
York  Alumni  Association,  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel  on  P^ebruary  21, 
there  were  eleven  members  of  the  Class, 
Osgood,  Wright,  Marple,  Searle  (who 
came  from  Honesdale,  Pa.,  to  be  pres- 
ent). Bond  (whose  home  is  in  Boston), 
Redfield,  Hartwell,  Loomis,  Armstrong, 
Pratt  and  Mason.  Armstrong  was 
chairman  of  the  dinner  committee. 
The  reunion  of  so  many  members  was 
very  pleasant  and  some  talk  was  had 
of  a  separate  '77  dinner  for  men  living 
in  New  York  and  vicinity.  Greetings 
were  read  from  the  following  men  who 
could  not  be  present,  Salter,  Stock- 
bridge,  Fowler,  Waples,  Tobey,  Gray, 
Macleod,  Smith  and  Maxson  (H.  M.). 


Tobey  is  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Balkan-Turkish  Rehef  Fund  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society  Committee  for  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

1878 

H.  Norman  Gardiner,  Secretary, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Charles  W.  Hill,  for  many  years  an 
inmate  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Harding,  Mass.,  died  there 
on  April  10, 1912,  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
and  chronic  dementia. 

1879 

J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Secretary,  Car- 
negie Institution,   Washington,   D.   C. 

In  the  spring  annoimcements  of  the 
Macnullan  Company  is  a  book  by 
Stanton  Coit,  chairman  of  the  West 
London  Ethical  Society,  entitled  "The 
Soul  of  America," — "a  plea,"  as  the 
announcement  says,  "for  nationality 
or  patriotism  in  the  highest  sense." 
Dr.  Coit  has  long  been  a  leader  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  highest  ethical 
problems. 

Professor  Frank  J.  Goodnow  was  re- 
cently appointed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  York  City  to  study  the 
organization  and  methods  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  local  school 
boards  and  the  relation  of  the  school 
system  to  the  city  government.  The 
appointment  followed  the  wide  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  caused  by  the  report 
of  Professor  Ernest  C.  Moore  of  Yale 
University. 

William  J.  Seelye,  recently  professor 
in  Wooster  University,  has  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Congregational  Church 
of  North  Conway,  N.  H. 

Professor  Frank  J.  Goodnow  was, 
in  March,  appointed  by  the  Chinese 
government  as  its  adviser  in  the  reform 
of  the  Constitution  of  China,  and  left 
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for  China  on  April  6th.  He  was 
graduated  in  1879  from  Amherst,  and 
studied  in  Columbia,  the  Ecole  Libre 
des  Sciences  Politiques,  in  Paris,  and 
the  University  of  Berlin.  Professor 
Goodnow  has  taught  at  Columbia  for 
thirty  years.  In  1900  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Charter  Revision  Committee  of 
this  city,  and  in  1905  he  served  on 
the  PubUc  Ownership  Commission  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation.  He 
has  written  a  number  of  books  deal- 
ing with  governmental  and  economic 
questions.  Among  them  are  his 
"Comparative  Administrative  Law," 
"Municipal  Home  Rule,"  "Municipal 
Problems,"  "Politics  and  Administra- 
tion, "  "  City  Government  in  the  United 
States,"  "Principles  of  American  Ad- 
ministrative Law,"  "Selected  Cases  on 
the  Law  of  Taxation,"  "Selected  Cases 
on  Government  and  Administration," 
and  "Selected  Cases  on  the  Law  of 
OflBcers." 

Tbe  New  York  Evening  Post  of 
March  14  contained  the  following  edi- 
torial upon  the  appointment: 

Any  man  might  be  proud  of  the  op- 
portunity that  has  come  to  Professor 
Goodnow,  whom  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment has  summoned  as  its  adviser  in 
the  work  of  constitutional  reconstruc- 
tion. To  have  a  share  in  building  the 
political  framework  for  a  nation  of  four 
hundred  millions  is  a  task  which  ap- 
peals powerfully  to  the  imagination.  It 
is  a  task  which  undoubtedly  calls  for 
special  knowledge,  but  for  something 
more  than  that.  Professor  Goodnow  is 
trained  in  the  theory  of  constitutional 
government  as  the  western  world  has 
practiced  it.  The  application  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  western  democ- 
racy under  the  vastly  different  condi- 
tions that  obtain  in  China  involves  the 
broadest  kind  of  historical  imagination 
and  insight,  in  addition  to  special  knowl- 
edge. Professor  Goodnow's  appoint- 
ment is  in  line  with  the  recent  tendency 


on  the  part  of  China's  governing  classes 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
experts  from  abroad.  The  selection 
of  Dr.  Morrison,  the  well-known  Eng- 
lish correspondent  at  Peking,  as  polit- 
ical adviser  to  the  Chinese  government, 
is  an  instance  in  point.  Several  years 
ago,  while  China  was  still  under  the 
Manchus,  Professor  Jenks  was  called 
in  to  deal  with  the  government's  financial 
problems.  The  college  professor  is  very 
evidently  having  his  innings  today. 
Sneered  at  for  a  long  time  by  the  "  prac- 
tical" politicians,  our  academic  vision- 
aries are  being  summoned  in  greater 
numbers  to  deal  with  the  great  social 
problems  of  which  the  practical  men 
have  made  such  a  mess. 


1880 

Henhy  p.  Field,  Secretary, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

J.  Edward  Banta  has  resigned  his 
position  as  Superintendent  of  Schools 
at  Binghamton,  New  York,  and  is  now 
principal  of  the  Seymour  School  in 
Syracuse.  Address,  101 J  Palmer  Ave- 
nue, Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Riverview  Academy,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  of  which  Joseph  B.  Bisbee  is 
principal,  has  given  up  military  drill 
after  the  school  has  been  maintained 
as  a  miUtary  school  for  many  years. 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Chase  has  resigned 
his  pastorate  at  Wollaston,  Mass.,  and 
is  now  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Beverly,  Mass. 

Rev.  Parris  T.  Farwell  has  resigned 
his  pastorate  at  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass., 
and  is  doing  literary  work  in  Boston. 

Hon.  George  P.  Lawrence  of  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  declined  further  nomina- 
tion for  Congress  after  having  served 
as  representative  of  the  First  Massa- 
chusetts District  for  fifteen  years.  His 
term  expired  March  4. 
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1881 

Frank  H.  Parsons,  Secretary, 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Professor  G.  Gilbert  Pond  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  is  spending  the 
winter  abroad. 

Rev.  Andrew  F.  Underbill,  formerly 
assistant  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  New  York  City,  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  be  rector  of  St.  John's 
Parish,  Northampton,  Mass. 

1882 

John  P.  Gushing,  Secretary, 
New    Haven,  Conn. 

Alfred  G.  Rolfe  has  been  elected 
head  master  of  the  Hill  School,  Potts- 
town,  Pa.,  where  he  has  been  a  teacher 
and  one  of  the  masters  since  1890. 

1883 

John  B.  Walker,   Secretary,  33  East 
33d  Street,   New  York  City. 

On  Friday,  February  21,  at  the  an- 
nual dirmer  held  at  the  Waldorf,  the 
following  members  were  present:  Bard- 
well,  Callahan,  Cochrane,  Haven, 
Houghton,  Semple,  Noyes,  Orr,  Semple, 
Walker. 

Plans  were  considered  regarding  the 
thirtieth  reunion  of  the  Class,  to  be  held 
this  June.  Already  thirty  members 
have  decided  to  be  present. 

Wallace  C.  Boy  den,  head  master  of 
the  Boston  Normal  School,  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teach- 
ers' Association. 

1884 

WiLLARD    H.    Wheeler,    Secretary, 
2  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 

In  an  attractively  printed  volume 
from  the  Rumford  Press  the  Class  of 
1884    have    published  a  memorial  of 


WUliam  Edward  Parker,  who  was  bom 
in  Hyannis,  Mass.,  December  9,  1861, 
and  died  at  his  home  in  Newton  Center, 
Mass.,  November  2,  1911.  The  book, 
to  use  its  own  words,  "commemorates 
the  untimely  death  of  one  whose  task 
was  seemingly  far  from  completed. 
William  Edward  Parker,  a  son  of  the 
old  New  England  and  Cape  Cod  stock, 
a  graduate  of  Amherst,  Class  of  '84, 
Boston  manufacturer  and  practically 
the  creator  of  an  industry,  an  honored 
and  useful  citizen  of  Newton  Center, 
Mass.,  lived  but  a  short  half  century. 
In  the  brief  twenty-five  years  available 
to  him  for  productive  work,  he  struggled 
from  the  bottom  upward;  he  lived  a 
life  of  effort  and  devotion;  he  reared  a 
family  and  created  a  business.  Yet 
amid  all  the  cares  of  life  and  work  he 
held  to  high  ideals, — almost  poetic  in 
loftiness  and  purity. 

"For  while  he  wrought  with  strenuous 
will 
The  work  his  hands  had  found  to  do. 

He  heard  the  fitful  music  still 
Of    winds    that    out    of    dreamland 
blew." 

To  the  comrades  of  college  days  and 
the  many  devoted  friends  of  later  years, 
the  death  of  Mr.  Parker  brought  a 
personal  loss.  He  had  done  so  much,  he 
had  endeared  himself  to  so  many,  that 
his  was  an  assured  and  important  place 
in  the  lives  and  affairs  of  men. 

"Here  is  the  judgment  of  those  who 
knew  him  best:  'A  singularly  gracious 
personaUty;  a  gentle  and  chivalric  na- 
ture which  lost  no  part  of  its  charm  and 
attractiveness  amid  care  and  discour- 
agement; a  behever  in  humanity  who 
did  not  falter  even  amid  events  that 
perhaps  justified  a  readjustment  of 
faith;  the  possessor  of  patience  which 
compelled  silence  under  provocation, 
and  permitted  the  utterance  of  no  harsh 
word;  a  kind  employer;  a  devoted  hus- 
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band  and  father,  and  an  unchanging 
friend.'  " 

Professor  James  Hayden  Tufts,  head 
of  the  department  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  was  the  convoca- 
tion orator  at  the  eighty-sLxth  convoca- 
tion of  that  institution  on  March  18, 
the  subject  of  his  address  being  "The 
University  and  the  Advance  of  Justice. " 

1885 

Frank  E.  Whitman,  Secretary, 
490  Broome  St.,  New  York  City. 

Benjamin  Brooks  is  now  with  the 
Maryland  Casualty  Company  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

E.  Parmalee  Prentice  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  of  New  York  City. 

1886 

Charles  F.  Marble,  Secretary,  4  Mar- 
ble Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Robert  Lansing,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
in  December  delivered  an  address  be- 
fore the  American  Society  for  Judicial 
Settlement  of  Liternational  Disputes, 
at  its  conference  in  Washington,  upon 
"The  Relation  of  International  Law  to 
Fundamental  Rights."  Mr.  Lansing 
has  recently  been  appointed  agent  of 
the  United  States  government  before 
the  commission  which  is  to  arbitrate 
outstanding  claims  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  He  was  one 
of  the  American  counsel  in  the  Behring 
Sea  Arbitration  of  1892-93,  and  later 
was  Ukewise  connected  with  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries 
cases  before  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary  on  September  25, 1912, 
Charles  S.  Thayer,  librarian  of  the 
seminary,  gave  an  address  on  "The 
Mediaeeval  Library,"  which,  published 


in  the  Hartford  Seminary  Record,  makes 
an  article  of  thirty-two  pages.  It  is 
a  very  able  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  higher  educational  and  cultural 
conditions  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Professor  Harris  Hawthorne  Wilder 
of  the  department  of  zoology  at  Smith 
College,  and  Mrs.  Wilder,  instructor  in 
zoology,  have  been  given  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  second  half  year,  and  will 
proceed  to  Naples. 

1889 

H.  H.  Bosworth,  Secretary, 
15  Elm  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Henry  H.  Bosworth,  Esq.,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  new  charter 
commission  of  the  city  of  Springfield, 
Mass.  The  description  of  him  given 
in  the  Springfield  Republican  is :  "  Henry 
H.  Bosworth,  lawyer,  former  city  council 
member,  former  member  of  State  Legis- 
lature. " 

In  Neale's  Monthly  for  January,  of 
which  he  is  assistant  editor,  William 
Estabrook  Chancellor  has  an  article 
on  "The  Proposed  Presidential  Re- 
forms." He  has  written  much  on  polit- 
ical and  educational  subjects.  Dr. 
Chancellor  has  recently  pubUshed  the 
"Life  of  Silas  Wright,"  who  was  a 
native  of  Anaherst. 

The  first  number  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Quarterly's  fifteenth  volume  has 
as  its  leading  article  Professor  F.  J.  E. 
Woodbridge's  address  on  "The  Dis- 
covery of  the  Mind,"  delivered  at  the 
opening  exercises  of  the  University  on 
September  25,  1912. 

1890 

Edwin   B.  Child,  Secretary,  62   So. 
Washington  Square,  New  York  City. 

In  the  January  number  of  The  Eng- 
lish Journal  there  is  an  article  by  Pro- 
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fessor  John  M.  Clapp  of  Lake  Forest 
University  on  "Oral  English  in  College." 

1891 

WiNSLOW    H.     Edwards,      Secretary, 
Easthampton,  Mass. 

The  New  York  Times  of  January  26 
contained  a  review  of  Ren  ton's  "John 
Forster  and  His  Friendships"  by 
Henry  W.  Boynton. 

Arthur  S.  Cooley  of  Auburndale, 
Mass.,  has  issued  the  prospectus  of  the 
twelfth  season  of  "The  Cooley  Tours 
to  Europe."  Six  interesting  tours  are 
outUned,  two  classical  tours  being  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Cooley  in  person. 

Ralph  W.  Crockett  and  Miss  CeUa 
Mason  Choate,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rufus  Choate,  were  married  at 
Essex,  Mass.,  on  November  27.  They 
will  live  at  481  Main  Street,  Lewiston. 
Me. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Jackson's  address 
is  now  Bureau  of  Health,  Manila,  P.  I. 
Henry  Earle  Knowlton,  the  Class 
Boy,  is  a  freshman  at  Haverford  Col- 
lege, having  won  a  four-year  scholar- 
ship of  $400  a  year.  He  also  won  one 
of  the  two  scholarships  at  Harvard 
given  by  the  Harvard  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  this  he  resigned.  He  is 
substitute  tackle  on  the  Haverford 
eleven  and  played  in  five  games  last 
fall.  He  weighs  175  pounds  and  is 
six  feet  two  inches  tall. 

Professor  Robert  S.  Wood  worth  of 
Columbia  University  recently  pub- 
lished a  volume  on  "The  Care  of  the 
Body." 

1892 

Richard  S.  Brooks,  Secretary 
Springfield,  Mass. 

William  J.  Fisher  has  become  head 
of  the  department  of  physics  at  New 
Hampshire  college. 


Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Company  have 
this  winter  published  a  volume  of  "  Read- 
ings in  American  Constitutional  His- 
tory," edited  by  Allen  Johnson,  Earned 
Professor  of  American  History  in  Yale 
University. 

WilUam  H.  Lewis,  who  recently  re- 
signed as  assistant  attorney  general  of 
the  United  States,  has  a  powerfully  writ- 
ten article  in  the  Lincoln  number  of  The 
Congregationalist,  January  30,  entitled, 
"The  Black  Man's  Hopes:  a  Vision  of 
the    Next    Half-Century."      In  it  he 
writes:  "I  have  been  influenced  more 
by  the  serene  courage  and  faith  of  that 
great  teacher,  the  late  President  Seelye 
of    Amherst,    than    perhaps    anything 
else.     I  have  always  carried  close  to 
ny  heart  his  words,  'Dear  Lewis,  the 
gospel  for  your  race,  as  for  every  race, 
is  the  gospel  of  salvation,  not  condemna- 
tion, and  while  you  do  not  need  to 
ignore  the  wrongs  which  your  people 
have  suffered,  grievous  and  terrible  as 
they  are,  I  advise  you  to  preach  to 
them  and  cheer  yourself  ever  with  the 
lively  hope  of  their  redemption.'    With 
this  experience  I  have  been  always  able 
to  give  three  cheers,  whether  the  game 
was  going  with  me  or  against  me,  and 
as  long  as  I  believe  in  President  Seelye 
I  can  never  lose  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  American  Negro." 

1893 

William  C.  Breed,  Secretary, 
32  Lib  erty  Street,  New  York  City. 

Frederick  W.  Beekman  of  Union- 
town,  Pa.,  leaving  St.  Peter's  Church 
of  that  place,  will  become  rector  of  the 
Pro-Catheral  Parish  of  the  Nativity  of 
Bethlehem  South,  the  most  impor- 
tant in  that  end  of  the  state  excepting 
Philadelphia. 

The  Uniontown  Herald  of  February  6 
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thus,  speaks  of  his  success  in  the  parish 
he  is  lea\'ing: 

Rev.  F.  W.  Beekman's  acceptance 
of  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  the  Par- 
ish of  the  Nativity,  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  which  means  that  he  will  leave 
Uniontown  about  the  middle  of  May, 
will  cause  regret  not  only  among  the 
congregation  and  vestry  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  but  among  the  many  friends 
Mr.  Beekman  has  made  during  his 
stay  of  five  and  one-half  years  in 
Uniontown.  Foremost  among  Union- 
town  pastors  in  preaching,  ministra- 
tion, energy  and  effectiveness  of  work, 
he  combines  erudition,  personality 
and  breadth  of  mind  so  splendidly  that 
to  know  him  is  to  like  him,  and  the 
better  one  knows  him  the  better  does 
one  appreciate  him. 

Rev.  Mr.  Beekman's  friends  in  Un- 
iontown and  throughout  this  diocese 
may  reconcile  his  determination  to 
leave  this  city  with  the  fact  that  he 
is  entering  a  field  of  much  wider  en- 
deavor, and  that  his  new  charge  is  one  of 
much  greater  importance  in  almost 
every  particular.  They  may  accept 
this  as  some  compensation  for  his  loss 
to  them  and  to  this  section.  But  just 
the  same  they  will  miss  his  healthy  and 
exuberant,  helpful  and  sympathetic 
disposition,  for  he  is  the  kind  of  pastor 
who  can  adjust  himself  to  all  manner 
of  conditions,  one  who  can  always  see 
the  silver  lining  to  the  most  somber  of 
clouds. 

Young  in  years  and  gifted  with  a 
long  experience  in  the  law  and  in  the 
secular  world,  his  ready  appreciation 
of  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  his 
admonition  to  always  put  the  best  foot 
forward,  his  cheerful  manner  and  his 
willingness  to  drop  everything  and  go 
after  the  lost  sheep  make  him  an  ideal 
monitor  as  well  as  shepherd.  Built 
on  broad  gauge  lines,  tolerant  of  the 
beliefs  of  all  others  and  ever  disposed 
to  respect  the  convictions  of  every 
other  man,  whether  they  may  or  may 
not  agree  with  his,  he  has  endeared 
himself  to  his  fellow  pastors  of  Union- 
town  and  to  all  with  whom  he  has  come 
into  contact  during  his  rectorship  of  St. 
Peter's. 

Harry  P.  Swett,  principal  of  the 
High  School,  Franklin,  N.  H.,  has  an 


able  and  discriminating  article  in  Edu- 
cation for  February,  1913,  on  "The  Col- 
lege Boy."  Noting  the  college  stu- 
dent's two  constant  characteristics,  inde- 
pendence and  variousness,  with  the 
proper  indulgence  to  be  accorded  him 
and  the  restrictions  to  which  he  should 
be  subject,  Mr.  Swett  remarks  by  way 
of  summary:  "One  hesitates  to  think 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  enough 
young  men  to  make  joyous  seriousness 
an  apparent  characteristic  of  college 
life.  Why  cannot  these  men  accept  the 
opportunities  of  a  leisurely  freedom, 
and  devote  a  vigorous  energy  to  the 
study  of  nature  and  man,  with  such  a 
high  constructive  purpose,  that  the 
value  of  a  college  training  will  be  be- 
yond question?  If  our  colleges  cannot 
attract  and  develop  students  of  this 
type,  and  make  it  e\'ident  to  the  public 
that  thej'  are  actually  doing  this,  the 
American  colleges,  as  a  general  insti- 
tution, will  finally  give  way  to  institu- 
tions that  have  more  special  aims." 
The  article,  however,  does  not  maintain 
this  negative  implication;  it  is  on  the 
whole   optimistic. 

Harry  Park  SchauflBer  has  been 
chosen  superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn 
City  Mission,  with  oflJce  address  No. 
328  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  organizations  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  the  late  Dr. 
Richard  Salter  Storrs,  Amherst,  '39, 
having  been  one  of  its  early  presidents. 
Mr.  Schaufiler  writes:  "You  remember, 
perhaps,  that  I  was  pastor  of  Olivet 
Memorial  Church  in  New  York  City. 
I  stayed  there  for  seven  years,  seven 
busy,  happy  and,  I  hope,  growing  years. 
Then  they  called  me  to  become  super- 
intendent of  the  Brooklyn  City  Mission, 
and  although  it  was  hard  enough  to 
leave  Olivet,  we  decided  that  Brooklyn 
offered  a  tremendous  opportunity,  and 
here  I  am,  hard  at  work." 
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1894 

Heney  E.  Whitcomb,  Secretary. 
Station  A,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Carlton  E.  Clutia  is  assistant  man- 
ager. Western  Department,  Providence 
&  Washington  Insurance  Company. 
Addresss,  175  West  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  Edward  Russell  Evans,  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted  the 
call  from  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  and  will 
be  installed  April  1.  Mr.  Evans  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Gloversville  church 
for  years.  The  morning  Herald  of 
Gloversville,  January  27,  says:  "Rev. 
E.  R.  Evans,  is  the  dean  of  local  pas- 
tors in  the  number  of  years  of  service. 
.  Gloversville  loses  a  man  of 
sterling  character,  interested  not  only 
in  his  own  church  but  in  the  civic 
improvements  of  our  City."  The  Paw- 
tucket pastorate  has  been  vacant 
nearly  three  years. 

Fred  D.  Hay  ward  is  now  located  in 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  teaching  in  the  high 
school.     Address,  25  Western  Avenue. 

Dr.  H.  R.  M.  Landis,  11  South  21st 
St.,  Philadelphia,  is  the  director  of  the 
Phipps  Institute  for  the  study  of  tuber- 
culosis. Dr.  Landis,  the  past  year,  was 
president  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
— Section  of  Medicine — the  oldest  organ- 
ization of  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
America. 


of  handling  entering  students  in  fresh- 
man English  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  other  western  institutions. 

The  sixteenth  annual  dinner  of  the 
class  was  held  January  11  at  the  City 
Club,  Boston,  of  which  James  E. 
Downey  is  secretary.  Robert  S.  Flet- 
cher presided,  and  speeches  were  made 
by  Leslie  R.  Bragg,  Harry  W.  Kidder, 
Edward  T.  Esty,  Thomas  J.  McEvoy 
and  Raymond  V.  Ingerspll.  Thirty 
members  were  present. 

Thomas  J.  McEvoy,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  McEvoy  Magazine, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  put  on  the  cover 
of  the  March  number  a  portrait  of  his 
classmate.  Professor  Raymond  McFar- 
land,  of  Middlebury  College,  Vt.  A 
biographical  sketch  of  Professor  McFar- 
land  appears  in  the  magazine. 

Professor  G.  R.  Mansfield  of  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  has  a  paper  in  the  Journal 
of  Geology,  for  November-December, 
1912,  on  the  "Bamrock  Overthrust: 
a  major  fault  in  southeastern  Idaho 
and  northeastern  Utah."  'VMiile  study- 
ing the  phosphate  beds  of  this  region 
for  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Mr.  Mansfield  came  upon  this 
fault  and  overthrust  which  amounts  to 
some  8,500  feet,  being  one  of  the  great- 
est faults  known. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of 
Miss  Isobel  S.  Bryan  of  Virginia, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R. 
Bryan,  to  Gerald  N.  Richmond,  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 


1897 

Benj.  K.  Emerson,  Jr.,  Secretary, 
72  West  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

In  the  February  number  of  The  Eng- 
lish Journal  there  is  an  article  by 
Professor  Percy  H.  Boynton  of  Chicago 
entitled  "Sorting  College  Freshman," 
in  which  article  he  points  out  the  method 


1898 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Merriam,  Secretary, 
Greenfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  Ferdinand  Q.  Blanchard  is 
president  of  the  school  board  of  Orange, 
N.J. 

Rev.     Clarence     E.     Woodward    of 
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Corry,  Pa.,  in  his  bulletin  of  the  past 
year's  work  in  his  church,  the  Pres- 
byterian, reports  a  remarkable  year's 
success  in  the  conduct  of  an  institu- 
tional church  fully  up  to  the  times  in 
Christian  work.  Sunday,  February  2, 
completed  eight  years  in  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's present  pastorate. 


1900 

Fred  H.  Klaer,  Secretary, 
334  South  16th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Irving  H.  Childs,  recently  of  Deer- 
field,  Mass.,  has  received  a  call  to  a 
pastorate  in  Granby,  Mass. 

Professor  Harold  C.  Goddard  of 
Swarthmore  College  has  written  an 
article  for  the  Northwestern  Magazine 
on  the  question,  "What's  Wrong  with 
the  CoUege?"  a  very  inspiring  and  con- 
vincing paper.  The  proper  object  to 
be  attained  in  coming  to  college  is  thus 
defined: 

"He  comes:  not  to  acquire  the  super- 
ficial polish  of  a  useless  culture;  not  to 
be  transformed  into  one  more  crack- 
brained,  pettifogging  researcher;  not 
to  heap  up  a  little  pile  of  information, 
or  to  acquire  a  few  tricks  of  skill,  which, 
a  few  years  later,  can  be  converted, 
unit  for  unit,  into  bread  and  butter. 
He  comes  rather  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  problems  of  the  world  as  it 
now  is,  to  make  his  own  all  that  is 
choicest  in  the  inheritance  of  the  past, 
and  to  catch  a  vision  of  the  world  as 
it  ought  to  be; — and  to  do  all  these 
things,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  to 
the  end  that  when  he  approaches  his 
own  particular  task  in  the  practical 
world,  he  may  bring  to  it  background, 
amplitude,  imagination,  grasp,  the  com- 
bined daring  and  restraint,  serenity  and 
tenacity,  of  the  disciplined  mind." 


1901 

John  L.  Vanderbilt,  Secretary. 
128  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  following  members  of  the  Class 
attended  the  Amherst  banquet  at  the 
Waldorf  on  February  21;  Bates,  Far- 
rell,  Herrick,  Mathews,  H.  V.  D. 
Moore,  Morse,  Rockwell,  and  Vander- 
bUt. 

A  daughter,  Rhoda  Genung,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  W.  Bates 
on  November  1,  1912. 

Edwin  Cushman  Bu£Fum  is  acting 
under  the  theatrical  name  of  Edwin 
Cushman  in  "Joseph  and  his  Brethren" 
in  the  Century  Theatre,  New  York 
City.  BufFum  takes  the  part  of  one 
of  Joseph's  brethren. 

A  daughter,  Bettina  Seymour,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Everett 
on  January  18. 

Maurice  L.  Farrell  has  recently 
resigned  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  to  become  a  part- 
ner in  the  banking  firm  of  F.  S.  Smithers 
&  Co.,  44  Exchange  Place,  New  York 
City. 

Frederick  K.  Kretschmar  has  re- 
tired as  Philadelphia  manager  of  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  and  is  now  publisher 
of  Bonds  and  Mortgages,  with  ofiices  at 
1142  Monadnock  Building,  Chicago, 
111. 

John  L.  Vanderbilt  has  recently 
announced  his  engagement  to  Miss 
Julia  L.  Park  of  Englewood,  N.  J. 

A  son,  Joseph,  Jr.,  was  recently  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Warner. 

1902 

Eldon  B.  Keith,  Secretary, 
36  South  St.,  Campello,  Mass. 

An  apology  is  due  to  Harry  Barber 
and  Meredith  Stiles  for  putting  them. 
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in  the  January  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly, with  the  Class  of  1892,  thus 
making  them  ten  years  too  ancient. 
Think  of  making  Harry  Barber  wait 
all  these  years  before  becoming  the 
happy  father  of  little  Margaret,  and 
of  Meredith  Stiles  going  so  long  in 
bachelorhood  before  getting  married. 
Editors,  too,  unlike  the  other  alumni, 
are  sometimes  fallible. 

Charles  H.  Dayton,  formerly  with  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  at  New 
York,  is  now  assistant  general  coal 
agent  at  Philadelphia  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company. 

In  the  recent  publications  of  the  Pil- 
grim Press  is  a  book  by  Rev.  Jason 
Noble  Pierce  entitled,  "The  Masculine 
Power  of  Christ."  It  asks  and  answers 
the  question,  "How  much  of  a  man  was 
Jesus  Christ?  Was  he  distinctively 
manly  and  virile  or  was  he  effeminate 
and  weak?"  There  is  no  uncertainty 
as  to  what  Mr.  Pierce's  answer  will  be. 


1903 

Clifford  P.  Warren,  Secrefary. 
168  Winthrop  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 

A  daughter,  Julia,  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Foster,  on  February  15. 

A  daughter,  Allison,  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Henry  Hardy  of 
Ottawa,  Canada,  on  June  10,  1912. 

A  son,  Richard,  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  King,  on  February  3. 

A  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Phalen  on  June 
15.  1912. 

Marcus  A.  Rhodes  is  a  member  of 
the  school  committee  of  the.  City  of 
Taunton,  Mass.,  having  been  elected 
in  the  fall  of  1912. 


1904 

Rev.  Karl  O.  Thompson,  Secrefary, 
23  Winsor  Place,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Francis  E.  Whitmore  is  now  with 
the  Libbey  Cut  Glass  Co..  Toledo  Ohio. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Chester  A.  Porter  to  Miss  Ruth 
Carpenter  of  Winchester,  Mass. 

1905 

John  B.  O'Brien,  Secretary, 
309  Washington  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Dr.  Mather  H.  Neill,  of  the  United 
States  Pubhc  Health  Service,  was  mar- 
ried March  27  to  Miss  Bessie  Eliza 
Baldwin,  of  Boston.  Mass.  Their  home 
after  April  16  will  be  at  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Ralph  E.  RoUins  and  Miss  Margaret 
Clemens  of  Charles  City.  Iowa,  were 
married  on  January  8. 

In  the  Zoologischer  Anzeiger  for  May, 
1912,  Professor  E.  Wasman  describes 
a  beetle  found  and  sent  in  by  Rev. 
George  Schwab,  '05,  which  is  called 
the  most  remarkable  case  of  mimicry 
reported  in  the  last  twenty  five  years. 
This  beetle  was  found  among  the  worker 
ants  of  one  of  the  large  African  ant 
hills,  and  parallels  them  so  closely  in 
structure  as  to  be  with  difficulty  dis- 
tinguished. A  new  sub-family,  genus 
and  species,  is  made  to  receive  this 
unusual  case. 

George  Schwab  shows  also  to  what 
purpose  he  is  teaching  the  Bulus  in 
East  Africa  by  sending  us  a  volume 
entitled  Kalata  tan  Nkob6,  which  in 
English  means  a  Bulu  arithmetic. 
Some  of  the  simple  problems  are  illus- 
trated by  pictures  of  Bulu  natives  in 
their  villages  of  thatched  huts,  and  in 
their  costumes,  which  are  sometimes 
too  scanty  to  be  picturesque. 
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1906 

Robert  C.  Powell,  Secretary. 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 
Charles  W.  Hooker  died  at  Maya- 
guez,  Porto  Rico,  on  February  13, 
after  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 
After  graduation  Hooker  engaged  in 
research  work  in  entomology  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D., 
and  then  entered  the  government  ser- 
vice in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  He 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Wiley,  of 
Amherst  last  July,  and  since  then  they 
had  resided  at  Mayaguez. 

Frederick  R.  Behrends  has  entered 
in  the  partnership  of  the  reorganized 
law  firm  of  Hardy,  Woodley  &  Beh- 
rends, a  firm  with  which  he  has  been 
associated  for  two  years,  with  oflSce  at 
1110  Wilcox  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 

1907 

Chaeles  p.  Slocum,  Secretary. 
206  Sumner  St.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
In  the  Lincoln  number  of  The  Con- 
gregationalisf,  January  30,  1913,  is  a 
very  powerful  article  by  Bruce  Barton 
entitled,  "A  Certain  Ethiopian:  His 
Journey  Out  of  the  Darkness  into  the 
Dark,"  told  as  an  interview.  The 
yearning  plea  of  the  negro  race  to  be 
treated  not  with  patronage  or  even 
sympathy  but  "simply  and  frankly  as 
men"  is  implied  in  the  title  and  co- 
gently and  feelingly  carried  out  in  the 
story. 

The  Pilgrim  Press,  in  a  list  of  "New 
Books  Worth  While,"announces  a  book 
by  Bruce  Barton  entitled,  "The  Resur- 
rection of  a  Soul,  as  Described  by  an 
Eye  Witness." 

George  C.  Hood's  new  address  is 
Hwaiyuan,  via  Nanking,  China,  where 
he  is  continuing  his  missionary  work. 

A.   E.   Rand,   who   is   instructor   in 


German  at  Brown  University,  will  spend 
the  coming  year  in  study  abroad. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Claude  T.  Wilson  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Spring  of  Naugatuck,  Conn.  After 
lea\'ing  Amherst,  Mr.  Wilson  took  the 
degree  of  C.  E.  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  is  now 
with  the  Tide  Water  Building  Company 
of  New  York,  and  Uves  at  223  Eastern 
Parkway,  Brooklyn. 

1908 

Harry  W.  Zinsmaster,  Secretary, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A  daughter,  Barbara,  was  bom  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Keith,  of 
Brockton,  Mass.,  on  February  10. 

Thomas  F.  Power  has  recently  passed 
the  examination  for  admission  to  the 
Bar  of  Massachusetts. 

1909 

Edward  H.  Sudbury,  Secretary, 
154  Prospect  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Alfred  S.  Frank  has  become  a  part- 
ner of  former  Judge  O.  B.  Brown,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Brown  &  Frank,  with 
offices  in  the  City  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Dayton,  Ohio. 

Charles  B.  Rayner  has  been  in  this 
country  for  some  months  on  leave  of 
absence  from  his  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  distributing  department 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the 
Island  of  Java.  He  has  recently 
returned  to  the  Far  East. 

Harold  Lyman  Smith  is  with  the  Ailing 
Rubber  Company,  Norwich,  Conn. 

1910 

Clarence  Francis,  Secretary. 
Corn  Produce  Refining  Co.,  26  Broad- 
way, New  York. 
The  class  of  1910  is  making  a  tre- 
mendous effort  to  beat  the  record  for 
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triennial  reunions  in  June.  The  reunion 
committee  consists  of  Max  Shoop, 
chairman,  E.  T.  Bedford,  G.  B.  Burnett, 
Jr.,  J.  D.  Cornell,  J.  S.  Fink,  A.  Mitchell, 
Jr.,  B.  Taggart,  and  R.  Wheeler.  As 
usual,  the  three-year-old  class  is  pre- 
paring some  special  features  for  the 
occasion.  All  mail  matter  is  to  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Max  Shoop,  206 
Craigie  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  son,  George  Brinton,  3d,  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Brinton  Bur- 
nett on  January  4. 

John  F.  Smalley  is  in  the  adver- 
tising business  at  Toledo,  O. 

Harris  L.  Corey  is  with  the  Champion 
Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 


1911 

Dexter  Wheelock,  Secretary, 
750  Willow  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Harold  S.  Miller  is  with  the  Rondout 
Rubber  Co.,  Dedham,  Masfs. 


Robert  H.  George  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  history  at  Harvard. 

E.  Marion  Roberts  was  married  on 
February  6th  to  Miss  Alice  Orr  of 
Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y. 

1912 

Harris  L.  Haight  is  teaching  in 
Trinity  School,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

F.  J.  McFarland  is  in  the  employ  of 
the  American  Express  Company  in 
New  York  City. 

Alfred  H.  Ramage,  who  is  engaged 
in  the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  at 
Webb  City,  Mo.,  still  thinks  of  his 
college,  and  is  making  an  extensive 
mineral  collection  for  the  geological 
museum. 

On  March  8,  a  class  dinner  was  held 
at  Keene's  Chop  House,  New  York  City. 
Those  present  were  Barton,  Burt, 
Campbell,  Carter,  Crandall,  Hall, 
Miller,  Moller,  Peacock,  Randall,  Sib- 
ley, Simpson,  Stubbs  and  VoUmer, 
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The  New  Emphasis. — Early  in  the  year  the  report  was  current  that  "the  boys 
were  working  like  the" — well,  like  the  mythical  being  who  is  supposed  to  find  mis- 
chief for  idle  hands  to  do.  The  work  was  observed  to  be  less  like  him  in  kind  than 
in  energy.  Its  motive,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  a  generous  and  loyal  response  to  the 
plea  for  the  enterprise  of  learning  which  President  Meiklejohn  has  so  ably  urged, 
and  to  be  well  purged  of  the  sense  of  grind  and  task-work  which  so  clogs  the  wheels 
of  unchosen  labors.  The  new  emphasis  is  especially  apparent  in  the  spirit  of  alert- 
ness and  discussion  which  is  in  the  air.  Study  has  become  interesting  and  reward- 
ing for  its  own  sake;  it  is  competing  on  more  than  equal  terms,  as  many  indications 
show,  with  athletics  and  social  functions  as  a  desirable  element  of  college  life.  This 
is  the  more  gratifying  as  it  is  a  situation  that  cannot  come  about  by  edict  or  admin- 
istration; it  shapes  itself  from  healthy  conditions  within,  the  dominating  good-will 
and  good  sense  of  the  student  body.  It  is  remarkable  with  what  sincerity  and 
unanimity  the  boys  are  tackling  the  foremost  thinkers  and  cardinal  issues  of  the  day; 
philosophical,  industrial,  economic,  social,  literary  questions  in  bewildering  variety, 
and  the  writers  representative  of  these,  are  dinner-table  and  student-room  talk. 
As  a  consequence,  the  loi'Uging  sofa-pillow  style  of  life  on  one  s5de,  and  on  another 
the  sweater  and  slangy  style,  seem  to  have  lost  much  of  their  zest;  they  are  no 
longer  the  "whole  show,"  Eminent  visitors  to  Amherst, — I  may  instance  Professor 
Schelling,  who  lectured  and  conducted  classes  for  several  weeks, — have  testified  in 
high  terms  to  the  excellent  impression  produced  by  our  student  body  and  the  grati- 
fying responsiveness  and  wholesomeness  of  things  at  Amherst.  Our  college  is  an- 
swering in  manly  fashion  to  the  new  emphasis. 

The  Oratorio. — An  interesting  experiment  (for  it  must  needs  be  such  to  begin 
with),  which  may  be  called  an  experiment  in  co-education,  was  brought  to  a  very 
successful  trial  on  March  5,  when  Mendelssohn's  oratorio  of  "St.  Paul"  was  given 
in  the  John  M.  Greene  Hall,  Smith  College,  by  a  chorus  made  up  from  the  Amherst 
College  chorus  and  the  Smith  College  choir,  under  the  conductorship  of  Professor 
Bigelow.  There  was  a  supporting  orchestra  of  forty-five  from  the  Amherst  College 
orchestra,  the  Smith  College  orchestra,  and  members  of  the  Boston  Festival  orches- 
tra. The  soloists  were  Miss  Florence  Hinkle  of  New  York,  Mrs.  May  Sleeper 
Ruggles  of  Boston,  Mr.  Reed  Miller  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Horatio  Connell  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Wilson  T.  Moog  of  Smith  College  was  organist,  and  Mrs.  C.  S 
Tillson  of  Amherst,  pianist.  Both  parties  in  the  combination  evinced  in  a  gratifying 
degree  the  thoroughness  and  efiiciency  of  their  musical  training  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  both  colleges;  and  a  marked  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  homogeneity  of 
tone  and  performance  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  singers  were  of  a  like  period  of  age 
and  culture.  All  had  abundant  reason  for  congratulation  over  not  only  the  very 
successful  performance,  but  the  profitable  series  of  preliminary  rehearsals. 
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Professor  Schelling's  Lectures. — The  Clyde  Fitch  Memorial  lectures  were  given 
in  March  this  year  by  Professor  Felix  Schelling  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  foremost  authority  on  the  Elizabethan  literature.  Three  public  lectures  were 
given  in  College  Hall  to  large  and  appreciative  audiences.  The  first,  given  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  March  4,  was  on  "Some  Recent  Discoveries  concerning  Shake- 
speare," and  gathered  into  one  useful  conspectus  numerous  facts  and  documents 
bearing  on  Shakespeare's  life  in  London  which  in  the  last  few  years  have  come  to 
light  and  have  been  reported  in  scattered  newspaper  items.  The  second,  on  "Eliza- 
bethan Playhouses,"  was  illustrated  by  numerous  stereopticcn  views  representing 
old  pictures,  reconstructions,  and  plans  showing  the  development  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan theatre  from  the  primitive  inn-yard  onward.  The  third  and  most  interesling 
was  entitled  "Shakespeare  and  Demi-Science."  Under  the  term  demi-science,  which 
was  meant  for  the  most  reproachful  term  he  could  well  use,  he  included  no  hint  of 
the  Bacon  controversy  ("not  even  a  rasher,"  he  hinted);  that  would  nol  even  be 
"demi"-science.  He  devoted  his  treatment  rather  to  the  silly  applications  that 
sciolists  have  made  of  their  demi-science  to  the  psychology  of  Shakespeare,  thus 
obscuring  the  large  sanity  of  his  art.  In  addition  to  giving  these  public  lectures. 
Professor  Schelling  for  three  weeks  conducted  Professor  Churchill's  class,  which 
this  semester  has  studied  the  early  English  drama,  by  a  series  of  lectures  and  informal 
discussions  on  Shakespeare.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to  the  undergraduates  to  be 
associated  on  so  familiar  terms  with  so  eminent  a  scholar;  nor  may  we  leave  un- 
mentioned  the  numerous  and  delightful  meetings  with  him,  in  more  private  ways, 
which  the  faculty  and  students  alike  enjoyed  during  his  stay  with  us. 

Professor  Shotwell's  Lectures. — A  new  course  of  lectures  instituted  this  year, 
the  William  Brewster  Clark  Memorial  lectures,  was  begun  by  Professor  James  T. 
Shotwell,  professor  of  history  in  Columbia  University,  on  Thursday  evening  and 
Friday  afternoon,  March  20  and  21,  in  College  Hall,  on  the  general  subject,  "The 
Modern  Point  of  View";  the  lectures  being  devoted  to  the  modern  revolution  in 
religion.  The  attendance  was  remarkably  large  and  the  interest  intense.  At  the 
end  of  each  lecture  opportunity  was  given  for  questions,  an  opportunity  of  which 
the  students  eagerly  availed  themselves,  so  that  the  after  part  was  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting.  Two  more  lectures  are  to  follow,  on  April  11  and  12,  after  the 
spring  recess,  perhaps  too  late  for  report  in  the  Quarterly.  It  is  too  soon  to  pass 
judgment  on  them  as  a  whole,  as  the  course  is  avowedly  one  continuous  lecture, 
with  no  separate  titles  to  the  individual  lectures,  and  with  the  announcement  that 
the  fourth  lecture  would  be  virtually  the  key  and  summary  of  the  whole.  The 
remarkable  interest  with  which  the  students  responded  to  the  two  already  given  is 
a  testimony  to  what  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  alertness  and  vigor  of  thought 
on  great  problems  of  life  which  so  characterizes  Amherst  at  present. 

From  the  captains  of  the  various  athletic  organizations  we  have  obtained  reports, 
which  we  herewith  append. 

Review  of  the  Hockey  Season.— The  Hockey  season  of  1912-1913  was  a  rather 
unsuccessful  and  disappointing  one.  As  we  were  hampered  by  a  most  unusual  open 
winter,  consistent  practice  was  impossible  and  the  first  four  games  in  succession  had 
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to  be  cancelled  because  of  lack  of  ice.  The  securing  of  an  able  coach  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  and  the  presence  of  a  fair  amount  of  good  material  gave  promise 
at  the  start  of  a  successful  season,  but  a  whole  month  with  no  skating  on  the  rink 
prevented  any  organization  of  an  eflBcient  scoring  machine,  and  while  all  games 
played  were  hotly  contested,  we  were  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  one  victory,  one 
tie  game,  and  two  defeats. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  was  the  first  team  met  on  the  home  rink,  and 
was  defeated  by  the  score  of  5-0.  On  February  14,  West  Point,  our  next  opponents, 
won  a  hard-fought  contest  on  their  rink,  scoring  but  one  goal  in  the  first  half  and 
barely  escaping  at  least  a  tie  score  in  the  second  half.  The  following  day  the  team 
played  at  Williamstown  in  a  sea  of  slush  where  no  team  work  was  possible,  and 
where  the  score  remained  0-0  after  an  overtime  period  of  three  minutes.  The 
Wednesday  following  the  postponed  game  with  M.  A.  C.  was  played  on  the  local  rink, 
and  in  a  fast  and  interesting  game  the  visitors  were  victorious  by  the  score  of  2-0. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Goal-tender  and  Captain-elect  Kimball  for 
his  excellent  work  in  the  last  three  games.  Under  favorable  conditions  he  should 
be  able  to  turn  out  a  successful  team  next  year. 

Sanfobd  p.  Wilcox, 

Captain. 

The  1913  Indoor  Track  Relay  Season. — The  Relay  Team  competed  in  two  meets 
this  season.  One  at  Boston  on  February  8  under  the  auspices  of  the  B.  A.  A.  Club. 
There  the  annual  tussle  with  Brown  was  held  resulting  in  a  victory  for  the  Provi- 
dence Team  at  3.15.  Amherst  was  represented  by  Wadhams,  Moore,  Connolly 
and  Cobb,  all  seniors.  The  distance  was  390  yards  to  the  man.  By  superior  work 
the  first  two  runners  for  Brown  opened  up  a  gap  which  was  too  much  to  overcome 
and  their  last  runner  finished  about  fifteen  or  more  yards  in  the  van. 

It  might  be  said  that  we  had  two  relay  teams,  for  the  mile  team  that  ran  WilUams 
at  the  Hartford  Armory  on  February  21  was  made  up  of  H.  W.  Cole  and  Blair,  two 
sophomores,  Hersh  a  junior,  and  Cobb.  This  race  was  marked  as  the  most  exciting 
of  the  evening  and  was  won  by  a  bare  foot.  The  excellent  running  of  Cole  and  Blair 
in  particular  who  opened  up  a  large  gap,  gave  the  Amherst  team  a  decided  advantage 
which  they  maintained  throughout.  The  time  of  this  race  was  3.40|,  which  was 
second  best  time  for  mile  relays  that  evening. 

The  Interclass  Relay  races  brought  the  men  of  the  College  teams  against  each 
other.  These  races  were  marred  by  falls; — one  in  the  Senior- Junior  race  when  the 
second  runner  for  the  third  year  men  fell  and  the  Seniors  won;  the  other,  in  the 
final  race  between  the  Seniors  and  Sophomores  when  the  first  man  for  1913  fell  and 
the  second  year  men  won  in  the  good  time  of  3.17. 

The  Spring  Season  included  the  following: 

April  26.     Interclass  Meet  on  Pratt  Field. 

May     3.     Dual  Meet  with  M.  A.  C,  Pratt  Field. 

May  10.     Dual  Meet  with  Williams,  Weston  Field. 

May  17.     Interscholastic  Meet. 

May  23-24.     N.  E.  I.  A.  A.  at  Springfield. 

May  30-31.     I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.  at  Cambridge. 
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The  feature  of  the  spring  training  will  be  weekly  meets  open  to  novices  only  and 
prizes  for  consistent  work  will  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

S.  H.  Cobb, 
Captain. 

Baseball  Prospects. — My  dear  Mr.  WTiitcomb,  I  received  your  letter  a  couple 
of  days  ago;  I  beg  pardon  for  not  answering  you  sooner.  I  have  been  very  busy; 
I  hope  thai  this  letter  is  not  too  late.  I  realize  that  I  have  used  several  baseball 
expressions  that  may  not  be  proper  for  the  Quarterly,  and  so  I  hope  that  you 
will  change  them  if  need  be.     However,  to  me  they  are  expressive. 

To  the  Alumni: 

By  the  time  that  this  letter  is  in  your  hands  you  all  may  know  what  the  real  situa- 
tion is,  and  what  you  may  expect  from  the  Amherst  baseball  team  the  coming 
season.  The  Southern  Trip,  I  believe,  will  be  the  criterion  of  the  season:  possibly 
not  from  an  external  point  of  view,  but  at  least  from  the  internal  state  of  affairs. 

We  shall  have  at  least  five  veterans  and  possibly  six  on  the  Southern  invasion: 
it  appears  now  that  the  others  will  be  Freshmen  outside  of  the  pitchers.  As  to  the 
pitchers,  in  whom  is  the  question  of  our  success,  I  have  great  hopes;  and  Coach 
Davis  believes  that  he  will  have  a  strong  string  of  "box-artists." 

The  routine  practice  has  been  held  in  the  "cage"  since  the  middle  of  February. 
We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  Harry  Vernon,  1912,  whom  you  all  remem- 
ber well,  to  coach  the  battery  material  until  Coach  Davis  arrived  on  March  3.  I 
shall  mention  in  particular  the  pitchers,  since  the  outcome  hinges  upon  them  to  a 
great  extent.  Coach  Davis  has  taught  Proudfoot  to  pitch  a  "spit-ball,"  with  which 
he  ought  to  attract  some  attention :  moreover,  Mr.  Davds  believes  that  if  he  keeps 
the  control  and  ability  that  he  now  shows  with  it,  the  results  are  sure  to  come.  In 
Robinson  we  have  a  "comer,"  I  believe,  even  though  he  is  inclined  to  be  a  little 
wUd  at  times.  He  will  get  over  it,  however.  Tilden  is  a  clever  little  "south-paw," 
with  perfect  control  as  his  chief  asset.  McGay,  though  not  yet  showing  the  prowess 
of  Proudfoot  with  the  "spitter,"  has  made  great  strides  with  it,  and  ought  to  give 
a  good  account  of  himself. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  very  optimistic  over  the  prospects,  and  hope  that  Amherst 
will  have  a  winning  team  on  the  diamond  this  season.  Coach  Davis  has  the  "goods" 
to  give  us,  and  he  has  had  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  men  from  the  beginning. 
With  this  necessary  feature  and  with  our  share  of  baseball  "horse-shoes,"  we  ought 
to  do  the  college  justice. 

Yours  tridy, 

Harold  P.  Partenheimer, 

Captain. 

The  schedules  for  the  Southern  Trip  and  the  regular  season  follow: 
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Southern  Trip.  Regular  Season. 

March  28.     University   of   Virginia   at  April     19.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  college  at  Am- 

Charlottesville,  Va.  hersi . 

29.     North  Carolina  A.  and  M,  26.  Wesleyan   at   Amherst. 

at  Raleigh,  N.   C.  May       3.  Harvard  at   Cambridge. 

31.     Trinity  college  at  Durham,  7.  Yale  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

N.  C.  10.  Tufts  at  Amherst. 

April       1.     University  of  North  Caro-  17.  Brown  at  Amherst. 

lina  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  22.  Williams    at    Amherst. 

2.  University  of  North  Caro-  24.  Brown  at   Providence, 
lina  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  30.  Williams  at  Williamstown. 

3.  Trinity  college  at  Durham,  June       4.  Princeton     at     Princeton, 
N.  C.  N.J. 

4.  Catholic      university      at  7.  University  of  Vermont  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Amherst. 

5.  U.   S.   Naval   academy   at  14.  M.  A.  C.  at  Amherst. 
Annapolis,  Md.  23.  Dartmouth  at  Amherst. 

7.     Columbia  university  at  24.     Dartmouth     al     Hanover, 

New  York  city.  N.  H. 

The  Gymnastic  Season.  About  thirty-five  candidates  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  gymnastic  team  early  in  November.  Captain  Marsh,  Caldwell,  Proctor  '13, 
and  Shrewsbury,  Bliss  and  Cushman,  '14,  were  left  from  last  year's  team.  Be- 
sides these,  Rankin,  '13,  and  Hamilton,  '13,  were  available  for  the  first  time.  With 
an  excellent  team  in  view,  an  unusually  hard  schedule  was  arranged,  and  most 
successfully  carried  out. 

On  February  7,  Amherst  was  defeated  by  the  strong  New  York  University  team 
in  the  New  York  gymnasium  31  to  23. 

Two  weeks  later  Harvard  was  defeated  by  the  score  of  43  to  11  at  Amherst,  the 
home  team  taking  every  first  place. 

On  March  1  the  Ladd  Exhibition  was  held  at  Amherst  with  Yale,  the  Inter- 
collegiate Champions  of  1912. 

The  following  week  Haverford  College  was  defeated  at  Amherst  34  to  20,  and  a 
week  later  the  main  part  of  the  schedule  was  completed  with  an  exhibition  at  Pom- 
fret  School,  Connecticut,  and  a  victory  over  Brown  at  Providence  by  the  same 
score  of  34  to  20. 

The  remarkable  success  of  this  season,  in  which  Amherst  scored  134  points  to 
their  opponents'  82,  was  due  mainly  to  the  efiFects  of  Coach  Carpenter  during  the 
past  few  years  and  the  consistent  work  of  Rankin,  Caldwell,  and  Marsh,  who  to- 
gether scored  95  points. 

On  March  22  these  three  men  scored  10  points  for  Amherst  in  a  quadrangular 
meet  at  Brooklyn  between  New  York  University,  Rutgers,  Columbia  and  Amherst, 
which  was  won  by  N.  Y.  U. 

On  March  28,  Amherst  was  well  represented  at  the  Intercollegiate  Gymnastic 
meet  at  Princeton  by  Rankin,  who  was  fourth  on  the  horizontal  bar,  Caldwell  on 
the  horse,  Shrewsbury  on  the  parallels  and  Marsh  in  tumbling. 

Of  this  year's  successful  team,  Shrewsbury,  Bliss  and  Hubbard,  '14,  and  Ralston, 
Herrschaft,  '15,  and  Leonard,  '16,  will  be  left  to  form  a  strong  team  for  another 
season. 
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THE  COLLEGE  WINDOW.— EDITORIAL  NOTES 

PEOPLE  of  genial  sense  laughed,  a  few  years  ago,  as  they 
still  feel  merry  over  it,  when  a  wit  made  the  clever  remark 
that  "Boston  is  not  a  locality;    it  is  a  state  of  mind." 
The  remark  implied  in  one  felicitous  stroke  the  ascendency  of 
Til     r*  11  rt       spirit  over  matter.     Even  the  Bulfinch  dome,  as 
.  .,  thus  appeared,  that  pivotal  hub  of  the  universe, 

was  not  a  localized  object;  it  was  but  the  insub- 
stantial nucleus  in  an  aura  of  rare  Bostonian  consciousness.  The 
epigram  derived  its  point  from  the  fact  that  a  similar  idea  about 
Heaven  was  in  the  air;  the  transcend entalists  were  eliminating 
from  the  idea  the  bald  literalness  about  golden  streets  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  were  massing  their  emphasis  on  the  inwardness 
of  the  conception.  Heaven  may  or  may  not  be  a  locality;  we 
cannot  tell  until  we  get  there;  but  there  is  a  use  beyond  imagery 
or  speculation  in  holding  it  as  a  "state  of  mind"  and  acting 
accordingly.  And  if  this  is  true  of  Heaven  and  Boston,  it  is  just 
as  true  of  other  places  whose  inwardness  is  their  real  value, — of 
college,  for  instance.  When,  in  later  years,  we  try  to  analyze 
what  is  that  thing,  that  suffusion  of  subtle  elements,  which  we 
brought  away  from  college  with  us  and  still  keep,  it  is  hard  to 
determine  it  in  realistic  terms.  Memories  of  locality  rise  up 
before  us — the  buildings,  the  class-rooms  and  libraries  and  labor- 
atories; there  may  be — 

"  A  distant  dearness  in  the  hill, 
A  secret  sweetness  in  the  stream  ; " 

there  may  be  a  vivid  retention  of  places  associated  with  play  and 
study  and  friendship;  but  these  are  not  the  real  college,  they  do 
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not  add  together  to  make  the  college,  though  of  course  none  of 
these  can  be  spared  from  the  total.  The  college  that  has  molded 
us,  that  lives  with  us  through  life,  is,  after  all,  a  "state  of  mind," 
not  a  thing  external  and  local.  To  name  the  essence  of  it  the 
College  Life  would  be  to  confine  it  to  the  undergraduate  years; 
besides,  this  term  has  been  too  much  narrowed  already.  Let  us 
name  it  by  a  word  just  now  considerably  in  vogue;  we  might  as 
well  take  these  new  terms  while  the  freshness  of  new  thought  is 
upon  them :  let  us  call  it  the  College  Atmosphere. 

After  naming  a  thing  naturally  comes  defining  it.  Some 
things,  however,  need  it  more  than  others.  I  came  across  a  defi- 
nition of  this  new  term  the  other  day,  a  definition  which  tries  to 
reduce  the  thing  to  the  jargon  of  science.  It  speaks  of  "  what 
the  novelists  call  atmosphere,  that  emotional  and  social  fluid 
which  holds  the  separate  social  atoms  in  solution."  Now  of 
course,  being  college  men,  we  can  thread  the  subtleties  of  this 
account  of  the  matter;  but  really  this  definition  needs  more  de- 
fining than  the  thing  itself.  We  come  back  from  it  to  the  thing 
itself,  only  to  find  that  the  college  atmosphere  is  something  very 
real  and  luminous  to  our  feelings  all  the  while;  it  does  not  become 
clear  by  being  defined,  it  only  becomes  academic.  A  good  many 
elemental  things  are  that  way.  We  move  and  have  our  being  in 
them;  we  profit  by  their  influence  and  benignity;  but  as  for 
defining  them, — well,  we  know  what  they  are  when  you  do  not 
ask  us. 

It  is  through  the  atmosphere  that  we  get  the  colorings  of  things, 
the  lights  and  shades,  the  tempering  haze,  the  sense  of  relations. 
In  the  college  atmosphere  subtle  waves  of  influence  from  our  various 
studies  and  activities  blend  together  into  a  composite  whole,  in 
which  we  get  a  sense  of  the  harmonies  and  mutual  dependencies 
of  a  complex  creation.  Our  minds  tend  each  to  its  own  type; 
but  we  learn  also  the  art  of  living  together  with  other  types  of 
mind,  other  lines  of  imagination,  and  we  learn  to  tolerate.  Life 
is  not  determined  for  us  from  one  narrow,  exclusive  point  of  view; 
there  come  up  colorings  and  shadings  from  other  points ;  the  vari- 
ous studies,  by  a  counterpoising  team-work,  have  contributed  each 
its  quota  to  make  the  college  atmosphere  broad  and  luminous. 
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One  can  realize  this  blending  and  balancing  of  things  best,  per- 
haps, though  the  contrast  afforded  by  a  self-made  or  technically 
made  man.  I  read  the  other  day,  in  a  story,  an  account  of  a  cer- 
tain rural  English  village,  "with  its  old-fashioned  garden-cradled 
houses,  presided  over  by  a  church-tower."  Here,  to  a  man  with 
any  poetic  or  liberalized  sense  at  all,  would  be  suggested  an  at- 
mosphere of  home  and  religion  such  as  a  naturally  developed  state 
of  mind  would  value.  But  let  me  finish  the  sentence  about  the 
church  tower:  "on  the  top  of  which,  as  a  surveyor  once  remarked, 
there  is  a  plus  sign  which  is  useful  as  a  fixed  point."  Evidently 
there  had  been  nothing  in  his  training  to  give  him  wealth  of 
atmosphere;  only  one  narrow  meaning  in  the  universe  for  him, 
a  meaning  determined  by  triangulation.  At  one  of  Professor 
Shotwell's  lectures  there  was  a  laboring  man  who  all  by  himself 
had  thought  intensely  in  the  lines  of  the  lectures,  and  who  put  to 
the  lecturer  some  very  keen  questions;  which,  however,  by  the 
very  terms  in  which  they  were  put  betrayed  the  fact  that  he  was 
no  college  man.  He  had  the  one-sided,  untempered  views  which 
so  easily  develop  the  industrial  or  socialist  fanatic;  and  so,  while 
he  was  to  be  honored  for  his  vigorous  spirit  of  inquiry,  he  might 
well  be  pitied  for  his  utter  lack  of  the  liberalizing  and  balancing 
influence  of  other  studies.  I  would  not  claim  too  much  for  the 
college  atmosphere,  but  if  in  its  broad  tolerance  it  keeps  men  from 
being  pig-heads  and  fanatics  it  justifies  itself,  even  if  its  suffusion 
is  not  always  among  scholarly  alumni. 

One  can  appreciate  the  liberal  atmosphere  of  college,  and  be 
at  home  in  it,  quite  apart  from  becoming  proficient  in  one  schol- 
arly line  or  another.  That  is  why  Alma  Mater  can  rejoice  in  her 
sons,  and  honor  them  as  educated  men,  although  their  business 
may  immerse  them  in  a  world  where  continued  study  in  college 
lines  has  no  chance.  They  are  not  the  same  men  they  were  before; 
they  never  lapse  to  the  untempered  state  of  mind  of  the  laborer 
and  the  surveyor.  They  have  the  feel  of  the  larger  world  of 
learning.  They  gravitate  to  it  in  their  sympathies  and  tastes. 
They  find  in  it  compensations  which  cannot  be  measured  in  terms 
of  erudition.  I  am  impressed  by  this  thought  whenever  I  read 
Charles  Lamb's  essay  on  "Oxford  in  the  Vacation."  A  poor 
charity-school  boy  with  an  impediment  in  his   speech,   he  was 
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denied  a  university  course  and  the  chance  of  a  profession;  so  all 
his  Ufe  he  had  to  be  an  accountant  adding  columns  of  figures.  He 
bent  himself  to  this  drudging  occupation,  pretending  it  was  his 
fancy  and  recreation  to  spend  his  morning  hours  that  way;  but 
all  his  interests  were  in  learning  and  in  scholarly  associations.  He 
went  down  to  Oxford  for  his  holidays;  but  characteristically  he 
took  the  vacation  for  it,  when  university  activities  were  over;  and 
he  did  not  go  to  study,  but  to  wander  among  the  walks  and  gar- 
dens, and  to  idle  in  the  libraries.  "What  a  place  to  be  in,"  he 
says,  "is  an  old  library!  It  seems  as  though  all  the  souls  of  all 
the  writers,  that  have  bequeathed  their  labors  to  these  Bodleians, 
were  reposing  here,  as  in  some  dormitory,  or  middle  state.  I  do 
not  want  to  handle,  to  profane  the  leaves,  their  winding-sheets. 
I  could  as  soon  dislodge  a  shade.  I  seem  to  inhale  learning, 
walking  amid  their  foliage;  and  the  odor  of  their  old  moth- 
scented  coverings  is  fragrant  as  the  first  bloom  of  those  sciential 
apples  which  grew  amid  the  happy  orchard."  He  could  get  the 
university  values  as  it  were  by  the  smell,  the  vacation  atmosphere, 
to  as  good  purpose  as  many  a  one  can  by  strenuous  plugging;  it 
was  his  congenial  element.  "I  can  here"  he  says,  "play  the 
gentleman,  enact  the  student.  To  such  a  one  as  myself,  who  has 
been  defrauded  in  his  young  years  of  the  sweet  food  of  academic 
institution,  nowhere  is  so  pleasant,  to  while  away  a  few  idle 
weeks  at,  as  one  or  other  of  the  universities.  Their  vacation,  too, 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  falls  in  so  pat  with  ours.  Here  I  can 
take  my  walks  unmolested,  and  fancy  myself  of  what  degree  or 
standing  I  please.  I  seem  admitted  ad  eundem.  I  fetch  up  past 
opportunities.  I  can  rise  at  the  chapel-bell,  and  dream  that  it 
rings  for  me.  In  moods  of  humiUty  I  can  be  a  Sizar,  or  a  Serv- 
itor. When  the  peacock  vein  rises,  I  strut  a  Gentleman  Com- 
moner. In  graver  moments  I  proceed  Master  of  Arts.  ...  I 
go  about  in  black,  which  favors  the  notion.  Only  in  Christ 
Church  reverend  quadrangle,  I  can  be  content  to  pass  for  nothing 
short  of  a  Seraphic  Doctor." 

As  I  WRITE  this,  the  summer  vacation  approaches.  Chaucer's 
line,  quoted  a  year  ago,  comes  up  again  as  zestful  as  ever:  "Fare- 
wel  my  book  and  my  devocioun!"  It  is  a  time  when  the  under- 
graduate can  stand  off  a  little,  as  it  were,  and  contemplate  his 
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college  from  a  distance;  and  what  through  the  year  was  murky 
with  the  grind  of  task-work  comes  up  to  him  now  as  a  cleared 
atmosphere,  in  which  he  can  breathe  something  of  the  mingled 
fragrance  from  all  his  pursuits  and  feel  their  blended  meanings. 
And  his  return  to  duties  this  fall  will  be  the  readier  for  it.  To  the 
graduate  of  this  year,  whose  vacation  has  only  the  hither  boundary, 
the  atmosphere  will  not  have  been  clouded  by  the  invading  world 
or  sharpened  by  the  keen  breezes  of  specialization;  and  there  before 
him  will  lie  his  college  course  as  a  whole,  a  composite  of  memories 
and  regrets.  To  the  older  graduate  the  course  has  become  all  vaca- 
tion, so  far  as  its  imposed  tasks  or  its  specific  studies  are  concerned; 
but  the  atmosphere  remains,  and  its  real  though  undefinable  values 
are  a  possession  for  life.  For  it  is,  or  may  be,  the  tempering  breath 
of  his  contemplative  and  cultural  being. 

SPEAKING  a  word  more,  by  way  of  transition,  about  the 
College  Atmosphere,  and  of  some  rare  spirits  like  Charles 
Lamb  who  are  so  susceptible  to  its  subtle  effects  that  they 
can  get  these  by  the  smell  and  in  vacation,  we  have  to  note  also 

T»     J      .  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale.    There  are  some 

Product  or  .  •     ^    -^^  ^v,  +  f -4.    *    n 

p  -  men  so  impervious  to  it  that  no  savor  of  it  at  all 

can  get  into  their  soul.  They  have  walked  in  its 
presence,  and  its  choicest  gales  have  breathed  upon  them  for  the 
four  years,  and  they  might  better  have  been  walking  the  streets 
of  Lowell  or  Fall  River.  One  thinks  their  density  must  be  owing 
to  the  idea — if  it  has  reached  the  idea  stage — that  they  have  held 
of  what  a  college  essentially  is.  It  makes  a  radical  difference 
whether  the  college  is  regarded  as  a  factory  or  as  an  opportunity. 
The  correlate  of  a  factory  is  a  product;  of  an  opportunity,  a  per- 
son responding  to  and  exercising  personality. 

A  CASE  in  illustration  of  the  former  idea  occurs  to  me.  At  the 
end  of  a  college  course  some  years  ago  a  student  who  was  a  hope- 
less case  of — let  us  call  it  density — waxed  truculent  when  he  did 
not  receive  a  diploma,  and  made  loud  threats  of  bringing  suit 
against  the  college  for  taking  his  tuition  fees  and  then  not  "de- 
livering the  goods."  They  had,  in  his  view,  contracted  to  make 
and  sell  him  a  degree;  it  was  a  thing  he  wanted  for  business,  a 
negotiable  article,  to  be  used  in  certain  enterprises  of  his  own. 
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He  had  not  reckoned  with  the  material  out  of  which  the  degree 
was  to  be  made — such  people  do  not; — it  was  the  college's  business 
to  do  the  job  and  stamp  the  product  with  its  Latin  trade-mark. 
In  other  words  the  college  had  been  merely  his  factory,  not  his 
opportunity;  and  as  related  to  the  college  he  was  not  a  person 
but  a  product.  And  when  the  product  could  not  prove  that  it  was 
really  produced,  the  credit  of  the  degree  factory  was  jeoparded. 
The  suit,  by  the  way,  ended  with  the  threat;  and  the  man  has 
carried  his  truculence  into  other  fields. 

The  absurdity  of  this  indignant  student's  threat  evinces  how 
exceptional  it  is.  The  real  situation  is  just  about  opposite:  it  is 
the  college,  not  the  graduate,  that  is  the  product;  a  value,  a 
creation  of  his  active  personality.  It  is,  for  each  student,  just  what 
the  student  makes  of  it;  an  opportunity,  if  he  will  prize  it  so, 
both  for  cultural  and  character  development.  As  a  student,  he 
is  not  a  mere  lump  of  material,  massed  in  with  other  lumps,  to 
be  molded  and  graded  and  stamped;  he  is  a  person,  who  is  him- 
self according  to  what  is  in  him  to  be  the  molder  and  creator  of 
his  college  values.  He  has  the  right  of  a  person :  the  right  to  have 
his  personality  respected,  and  to  have  the  instruction  fitted,  so 
far  as  conditions  permit,  to  his  individual  bent  and  taste  and  needs. 
But  in  large  classes  and  varied  courses  this  can  be  done  only  im- 
perfectly; besides,  his  education,  to  be  rounded  and  sterling, 
must  be  something  more  than  gravitating  to  things  that  come 
easy.  He  must  learn  to  mold  tough  and  uncongenial  materials 
to  his  use.  Here  it  is  that  his  opportunity  comes  in,  really  the 
most  precious  element  of  college  life,  which  many  miss.  It  is  the 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  personahty.  He  is  in  fact  learning 
the  wonderful  secret  of  emerging  from  the  undifferentiated  mass 
of  boyhood  and  youthful  material  and  of  being  a  person,  with  the 
personal  initiative  and  self-mastery.  This  shows  itself — or  may — 
in  two  ways :  in  his  response  to  his  fellows,  not  being  at  the  mercy 
of  the  crowd  where  his  tastes  or  convictions  remonstrate;  and  in 
his  response  to  the  college,  by  filling  up  what  is  behind  in  the 
defective  personality  of  others.  This  latter  is  a  thing  all  too  little 
heeded.  Not  all  teachers  have  a  strong  or  captivating  personality; 
not  all  instruction  is  able  and  satisfying.  There  are  weak  spots 
in  every  faculty  and  every  curriculum.    What  can  the  student  do 
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about  it?  If  he  deems  himself  the  product  of  a  factory  he  can 
carry  so  much  lack  or  deformity  of  molding  into  life.  If  he  is  a 
person,  here  is  his  opportunity  to  fill  up  what  is  behind.  If  the 
instructor  or  instruction  has  gone  but  little  way  to  meet  him,  he 
can  go  so  much  the  farther  to  meet  them;  and  if  he  does,  he 
will  get  as  much  more  as  his  personality  has  exercised  its  own 
initiative.  It  is  the  student's  chance  to  verify  the  principle, 
"To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given." 

I  MAY  be  pardoned,  I  hope,  for  relating  a  case  from  my  own 
student  experience.  It  was  the  case  of  the  professor  to  whom  I 
owe  one  of  the  greatest  debts  of  gratitude;  the  one  who,  of  all 
my  instructors,  did  most  to  implant  in  me  a  sense  (to  use  his  own 
phrase)  of  "strict  literary  conscience  and  long  literary  art."  He 
was  a  writer  and  critic  of  no  ordinary  ability  and  keenness;  but 
his  critical  powers  had  so  taken  possession  of  his  personality,  that 
he  seemed  to  have  no  sympathy  or  genial  allowance  left  for  the 
hapless  blunderers  under  his  charge.  As  a  consequence  he  could 
not  get  on  with  his  classes;  the  class  after  mine  petitioned  in  a 
body  for  his  removal.  Yet  it  was  hardly  short  of  pathetic  to  see 
how  fervently  he  longed  for  some  friendly  rapport  with  them; 
for  his  was  a  kind  and  lonely  heart.  I  found  that  one  must  needs 
meet  him  more  than  half  way;  must,  as  it  were,  create  the  fellow- 
ship that  would  make  his  instruction  viable;  and  it  was,  for  me, 
a  valuable  discovery.  Ever  since  those  days  I  have  been  better 
able  to  make  applications,  in  a  life's  work  and  study,  of  the  num- 
erous ways  in  which  personality  vitalizes  learning.  And  if  by 
some  similar  experience  the  student  may  find  that  he  is  not  a 
mechanical  product  but  a  person,  a  momentous  element  of  his 
education  is  assured. 

ONE  summer  when  some  of  us  oldsters  were  students  in 
Leipzig   the   Americans   attending   the    university    and 
conservatory  there,  of  whom  there  was   quite   a   large 
number,  hired  a  vacant  lot  in  the  suburbs  and  got  together  a 
Dpr  7wprk        couple  of  nines  for  our  national  sport  of  baseball. 
^1  c«ipl«s    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  delicious  taste  of  home  to  them. 

But  it  was  only  a  taste,  a  savor.     There  was 
about  it  no  eclat  of  crowds  and  grand  stands  and  yells  and  gate 
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receipts;  no  concern  to  keep  the  score  down  or  the  skill  up,  or 
even  that  either  nine  should  gain  a  championship.  It  was  just 
sheer  sport,  as  spontaneous  as  the  frolic  of  colts  and  kittens. 
The  players  had  no  thought  what  more  it  was.  Not  so,  however, 
their  German  spectators;  for  you  see  they  were  in  the  land  of 
abstract  thought,  where  the  elements  of  life  must  give  a  reason. 
At  one  of  the  games  there  was  observed  on  the  side  lines  a  re- 
flective looking  man,  bearded  and  elderly,  with  his  Bismarck 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  intently  watching  the  play  in  long  and  solemn 
silence.  At  length,  removing  his  pipe,  he  addressed  an  American 
standing  near,  "Was  ist  der  Zweck  dieses  Spiels  iiberhaupt, — 
What  is  the  object  of  this  game,  in  general?"  The  question 
staggered  the  American  for  the  moment.  That  the  game  should 
have  an  object  at  all,  that  it  should  be  a  means  to  an  extrinsic 
end,  had  not  entered  his  mind;  and  then  that  it  should  have  an 
object  "in  general,"  should  have  a  philosophy  and  be  as  it  were 
a  thing  academic,  was  an  idea  more  far-reaching  still.  It  took 
the  "learned,  indefatigable,  deep-thinking  Germany"  which 
Carlyle  had  discovered  so  long  ago  to  take  for  granted  that  a 
game  played  by  men  should  be  something  more  than  play. 

But  here  it  was,  carried  on  by  students,  far  from  its  native 
habitat,  and  with  none  of  the  spectacular  and  vociferous  accom- 
paniments which  in  its  home  do  so  much  to  intensify  interest  in 
it.  All  the  German  philosopher  had  to  go  by  was  the  mere  com- 
plex of  activities  needed  to  play  the  bare  game,  without  reference 
to  applause  or  profit.  It  was  played  for  the  pure  zest  of  it.  Was 
it  therefore  in  the  poorest  situation  to  reveal  its  object — in  general 
— or  in  the  best?  Played  by  young  scholars,  as  it  was,  did  it 
comport  with  the  scholarly  level  of  dignity  and  culture, — was  it, 
in  other  words,  truly  academic,  an  authentic  element  of  liberal 
education, — or  were  these  inscrutable  Americans  reverting  to  the 
plane  of  the  childish  and  frivolous?  Some  such  question  as  this, 
we  may  imagine,  was  in  the  puzzled  philosopher's  mind.  A  Ger- 
man, you  know,  is  frugal  as  well  as  philosophical.  Here  were 
men  paying  money  for  their  privilege,  using  up  the  valuable  time 
that  belonged  to  their  scholarly  and  musical  culture,  and  all  with 
no  apparent  net  result.  Could  this  frolic  after  the  manner  of 
colts  and  kittens  be  projected  to  something  with  a  motive  and  a 
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raison  d'etre,  in  other  words,  to  a  Zweck  uberhaupt,  an  object  in 
general?  He  could  not  coordinate  the  thing  with  his  serious  and 
scientific  sense. 

Well,  perhaps  the  too  primitive  conditions  were  to  blame. 
There  was  no  immediate  object  in  sight,  no  object  in  particular. 
As  soon  as  the  object  in  particular  becomes  an  acute  issue,  the 
object  in  general  begins  to  develop.  The  immediate  object  of  a 
game  is  plain  enough.  It  is  to  win.  One  ought  to  apologize,  per- 
haps, for  stating  a  truism  so  obvious.  To  win, — not  only  the 
score,  but  the  odds  in  batting,  fielding,  twirling,  catching.  It  all 
focusses  in  getting  the  better  of  that  other  fellow  and  that  other 
team.  It  is  playing  at  being  rivals  and  foes.  In  this  object  are 
enlisted  all  the  fun,  the  joy  in  intense  activity,  the  strenuousness 
of  skill  and  concentration  and  training.  But  this  immediate  object 
did  not  remain  so  simple.  Like  all  applied  skill  and  training  the 
sport  became  highly  specialized,  and  speedily  attracted  the  inter- 
est due  to  specialization.  In  other  words,  it  became  a  profession, 
whose  object,  scarcely  less  immediate  than  to  win,  is  to  make 
money.  From  a  game  it  has  developed  to  an  exhibition;  from  a 
play  to  a  work,  a  business,  in  which  mints  of  money  are  embarked 
and  hosts  of  men  are  gaining  all  the  way  from  livelihoods  to 
fortunes.  The  fun  is  transferred  from  the  diamond  to  the  grand 
stand,  and  with  the  show  are  associated  all  the  frills  of  a  show, 
good  and  bad.  And  the  show,  in  turn,  has  grown  to  an  institu- 
tion, with  a  standing  among  the  great  commercial  institutions  of 
the  land,  and  a  literature  of  journalism  to  back  it  up.  A  pretty 
formidable  thing  for  college  boys  to  emulate.  It  has  slipped  their 
tether  and  is  rampant  at  large.  They  cannot  well  go  all  lengths 
toward  the  concrete  object  it  has  developed;  it  would  be  emulat- 
ing a  professionalism  which  neither  in  spirit  nor  in  training  suits 
their  fit  for  life.  Not  that  they  are  to  abandon  the  sport ;  but  with 
their  scholastic  duties  to  mind  they  must  adjust  their  play  to  an 
object  more  general.  The  deflection  of  baseball  from  play  to 
specialized  work,  from  a  sport  to  a  money-making  institution, 
has  created  a  situation  in  which  educationalists  need  in  all  serious- 
ness to  interrogate  "den  Zweck  dieses  Spiels  Uberhaupt,"  with 
emphasis  on  the  "uberhaupt," — the  motiving  in  general. 
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Just  here  comes  the  clash  between  professionalism  and  ama- 
teurism, with  its  vexed  questions  where  to  draw  the  line,  how  to 
resist  corrupting  and  debasing  encroachments,  what  to  do  about 
summer  baseball,  how  to  regulate  intercollegiate  sport, — obvi- 
ously too  complex  a  subject  for  an  editorial  chat,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  editor's  fitness  to  discuss  it.  On  the  one  hand  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  boy's  frolic  has  grown  into  an  activity  intricate 
and  skilful  enough  to  call  forth  all  the  professional  energies  of 
grown  men;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  felt  that  commercialism 
has  stolen  our  spontaneous  play  and  perpetuated  it  into  the 
sphere  of  manhood  crafts  and  livelihoods.  The  continued  purity 
and  worth  of  the  thing,  it  is  felt,  depends  in  the  long  run  on  its 
remaining  an  amateur  pursuit,  a  game  in  which  the  fun  of  the 
players,  and  not  merely  that  of  the  spectators,  shall  be  the  con- 
trolling and  justifying  element.  And  it  seems  especially  incum- 
bent on  the  colleges  to  preserve  this  purity  and  worth  of  motive 
intact. 

Yet  as  soon  as  we  get  baseball  denizened  within  the  college 
there  is  the  problem  of  coordinating  it,  and  keeping  it  coordinate, 
with  the  liberal  education  for  which  the  college  exists.  If  it  is 
a  citizen  of  our  cultural  world,  it  ought  to  be  a  naturalized  citizen, 
with  a  recognition  and  function  more  hearty  than  mere  tolerance. 
It  should  be  a  real  element  in  a  liberal  education.  But  here  is 
the  problem:  to  associate  it  with  academic  objects,  at  least  as  a 
motive,  is  perhaps  to  introduce  a  touch  of  austerity  and  chill 
which  ill  comports  with  an  activity  so  purely  instinctive  and 
spontaneous.  It  thrives  largely  on  being  an  escape  from  the 
prescribed  and  academic.  To  require  the  game  officially  would 
be  a  stab  at  the  fun  and  zest  of  it;  just  as  truly  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  let  it  go  loose  and  open  to  professionalism  would  be  to 
lower  its  function  and  morale  in  the  ideals  of  an  institution  of 
learning.  The  only  thing  for  it,  it  would  seem,  is  clearly  to  see 
its  general  object,  and  frankly  and  cordially  to  welcome  this  in 
the  educational  scheme. 

There  is  such  an  object,  held  as  it  were  in  solution  in  the 
wholesome  instinct  of  the  student.  There  is  an  academic  advan- 
tage in  the  impetuous  abandon  of  his  sports  on  the  diamond  and 
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the  gridiron  and  the  track.  And  it  is  this.  It  furnishes  an  outlet 
for  the  skill,  the  proficiency,  the  mastery  that  he  can  hope  to 
acquire  in  his  undergraduate  years.  It  furnishes  by  anticipation 
some  authentic  hold  on  success.  He  can  only  make  beginnings 
on  other  things;  getting  sights  and  insights  more  or  less  vague 
and  rudimentary,  and  taken  on  trust  from  books  and  teachers. 
He  has  time  and  occasion  in  these  years  only  to  become  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  not  a  Master;  to  open  lines  which  it  will  take  a  lifetime 
to  follow  out.  Here,  however,  is  something  on  which  he  can 
wreak  his  initiative  and  constructive  powers,  and  measure  results. 
It  is  not  all  bodily  frolic.  It  is  something  for  which  he  willingly 
undergoes  strenuous  discipline.  In  it  are  enlisted  his  best  acquire- 
ments of  skill,  of  quickness,  of  accuracy,  of  combination  and  con- 
centration, of  readiness  in  emergency;  the  brain  activities  that  are 
some  day  to  be  laid  out  on  the  resolute  achievements  of  hfe.  It  is 
the  cultivation  of  efficiency,  the  motions  of  mastery  applied  to  a 
sphere  wherein  work  is  play,  and  wherein  a  reassuring  degree  of 
mastery  is  already  attainable.  So  the  object  on  which  his  mind 
is  set  so  intuitively  and  instinctively,  is  real  and  worthy.  Not  an 
only  object,  nor  a  permanent  one;  but  for  the  time  being  an  outlet 
for  energies  that  crave  free  and  zestful  employment.  And  when 
by  and  by  the  boy's  play  gives  place  to  the  man's  work  there  will 
be  elements  of  trained  energy  ready  to  meet  it ;  like  the  preliminary 
contests  at  Eton  which  made  possible  the  victory  of  Waterloo. 


THIS  number  of  the  Quarterly  comes  into  its  readers' 
hands  just  at  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Amherst's 
most  illustrious  graduate.      One  hundred  years  ago,  on 
June  24,  1813,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  born.     Though  his  birth- 
n        C      t  place  was  in  Connecticut,  and  though  his  family 

^  .   .   affiliations  were  with  Yale  College,  he  came  to 

Amlierst,  first  to  the  Mount  Pleasant  School, 
where  he  completed  his  preparatory  studies,  and  then  to  the  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1834.  Dr.  Cadman's  article  on 
page  327  enables  us  suitably  to  commemorate  the  work  and  genius 
of  our  great  alumnus. 
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THE  QUEST  OF  THE  VITAL  FORCE 

HUBERT    LYMAN   CLARK 

NO  austere  warnings  of  religion  or  superstition  have  sufficed 
in  the  past  to  rid  the  human  mind  of  the  desire  to  get 
at  the  root  of  things,  to  search  out  the  ultimate  factors 
of  being.  No  matter  how  great,  how  apparently  inscrutable 
the  problem,  man  has  not  been  content  to  remain  in  servile 
ignorance;  with  the  difficulty  has  risen  the  courage  to  attack 
and  cope  with  it.  Even  the  ancient  and  awful  challenge,  "Canst 
thou  by  searching  find  out  God.!^"  has  been  boldly  and  not  irrev- 
erently answered  by  the  conviction  that  it  is  better  to  fail  in  trying 
than  to  sit  supine  before  the  mystery  and  take  failure  for  granted. 
And  this  faith  in  an  explorable  universe  has  had  its  rewards, 
great  and  small,  all  along  the  way.  With  the  solution  of  lesser 
problems  has  come  a  steadily  growing  confidence  in  our  ability 
to  solve  the  greater;  and  with  the  marvelous  outspreading  of 
our  actual  knowledge  has  come  a  greater  respect  for  the  human 
mind  as  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  truth.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  with  the  remarkable  progress  of  physical 
science  during  the  nineteenth  century,  there  should  have  been 
evident  an  increasing  eagerness  to  reach  ultimate  factors,  and 
that  students  of  the  human  body  and  mind,  as  well  as  zoologists 
and  botanists,  should  have  been  impatient  for  the  answer  to  the 
question,  What  is  life?  And  because  it  is  felt  that  the  answer 
to  this  question  is  in  some  way  bound  up  with  the  solution  of  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  human  existence,  even  those  whose  activity  in 
other  fields  has  called  them  far  away  from  scientific  studies  have 
shown  an  uncommon  interest  in  the  subject.  So  the  biologist  today 
is  often  asked  by  thoughtful  men.  Can  life  be  defined?  Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  "vital  force,"  or  any  ground  for  a  rational  vitalism? 
There  s  no  lack  of  definitions  for  that  wonderful  phenomenon 
which  we  call  life,  but,  while  they  vary  greatly  in  merit,  not  even 
the  best  of  them  really  tells  us  anything  more  than  that  life  is 
the  characteristic  of  living  things.  They  get  about  as  far  as  the 
famous  definition  once  given  of  an  archdeacon,  as  "a  man  who 
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performs  archdiaconal  functions."  The  words  in  which  these 
definitions  are  framed  are  not  the  terms  of  chemistry  and  physics. 
They  are  not  concrete  but  relative.  For  this  reason  they  have 
never  been  satisfactory  to  the  scientist;  and  while  he  admits  that 
they  may  be  suggestive  or  clever,  he  has  persisted  in  his  effort 
to  reach  something  exact.  To  this  effort  he  is  encouraged  by  his 
matured  certitude  of  the  validity  of  his  science.  The  progress  of 
physics  and  chemistry  during  the  nineteenth  century  was  simply 
astounding.  Time-honored  beliefs  concerning  the  nature  of  matter 
and  the  composition  of  familiar  substances  were  shattered  so  fre- 
quently that  the  recent  discoveries  of  such  intangible  things  as  the 
Rontgen  rays  and  radium  have  been  accepted  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course.  We  have  come  to  feel  that  so  far  as  non-living  substances 
and  forces  are  concerned,  chemistry  and  physics  have  a  clear  field. 
Beliefs  and  theories  which  do  not  stand  the  test  of  their  labora- 
tories are  no  longer  maintained  in  intelligent  circles,  some  "news- 
paper science"  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

With  this  marvelous  development  of  chemistry  and  physics, 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  progress  in  the  biological  sciences. 
At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  no  such  science 
as  biology.  There  was  a  very  respectable  amount  of  botanical 
and  zoological  knowledge  accumulated  and  a  steadily  increasing 
interest  in  those  fields.  But  it  had  hardly  been  suspected  that 
the  fundamental  problems  of  the  two  fields  were  identical,  and 
that  life  is  fife  whether  revealed  in  a  plant  or  an  animal.  As 
investigation  advanced  from  external  characters  to  internal 
structure  and  then  onward  into  the  phenomena  of  development, 
the  underlying  similarities  between  animals  and  plants  began  to 
attract  attention.  With  the  perfecting  of  the  microscope  and 
the  improvement  of  microscopical  methods,  the  science  of  biology 
was  born.  Nourished  on  the  discoveries  of  the  zoologists  and 
botanists  working  in  European  laboratories,  its  growth  was  both 
rapid  and  strong.  Splendid  food  was  provided  also  by  the  natural- 
ists who  circumnavigated  the  globe  and  penetrated  the  unknown 
jungles  of  South  America  and  the  East  Indies.  When,  therefore, 
the  work  of  Wallace  and  Darwin  brought  home  to  the  scientific 
world  the  great  truth  of  organic  evolution,  biology  took  its  place 
coordinate  at  least  with  physics  and  chemistry.  The  patient, 
judicial,  balanced  presentation  of  the  case  by  Darwin  would   no 
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doubt  sooner  or  later  have  brought  the  world  to  his  side;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  skilful,  hearty,  at  times  even  pugna- 
cious advocacy  by  Huxley  was  an  important  factor  in  swinging 
intelligent  opinion  quickly  to  the  belief  in  genetic  descent. 

The  recognition  of  this  truth  carried  with  it  as  a  necessary 
corollary  the  consciousness  that  the  time-honored  belief  in  the 
separate  creation  of  each  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  plants  and 
animals  was  fundamentally  wrong.  It  is  interesting,  as  throwing 
light  on  human  nature,  to  see  how  this  consciousness  affected 
different  groups  of  thinkers.  Those  to  whom  religious  belief  was 
either  irksome  or  a  matter  of  indifference  found  in  it  evidence 
that  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  reck- 
lessly drew  the  deduction  that  the  whole  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  thereby  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
whose  religion  was  more  ecclesiastical  than  spiritual,  supported 
by  devout  persons  to  whom  the  spirit  of  science  was  unknown 
and  hence  to  be  feared,  with  equal  recklessness  accepted  the  deduc- 
tion and  therefore  felt  obliged  either  to  deny  the  facts  or  to  obscure 
them  in  a  cloud  of  more  or  less  relevant  difficulties.  But  men 
like  Lyell  and  Gray,  who  appreciated  the  worth  of  the  scientific 
spirit  but  knew  also  the  reality  of  a  personal  reUgion  and  recog- 
nized its  supreme  value,  never  for  a  moment  accepted  the  deduc- 
tion. They  were  confident  that  the  spirit  of  science  no  less  than 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible  was  one  of  God's  primary  gifts  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  if  there  was  apparent  conflict  it  was  due  to  ignorance 
and  misunderstanding  and  not  to  inherent  difference.  Holders 
of  such  a  belief  are  not  naturally  controversial,  and  the  great 
battle  which  raged  for  some  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
"Origin  of  Species,"  between  the  non-religious  scientists  and  the 
scarcely-more-religious  ecclesiastics  had  no  attraction  for  them. 
But  they  bided  their  time. 

Meanwhile  the  victories  in  the  conflict  naturally  all  went  to 
the  scientific  side;  for  intelligent  men  cannot  persist  in  denying 
facts  nor  in  ignoring  their  own  reasoning  powers.  It  was  not 
strange  therefore  that  as  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  developed 
into  a  theory  of  organic  evolution,  speculation  began  to  concern 
itself  with  other  origins  than  that  of  species  merely,  and  soon  was 
asking  not  only:  Whence  came  man?  but:  From  what  stock 
did  animals  arise?  and  even:     What  is  the  source  of  life  itself? 
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If  science  could  demonstrate  that  the  doctrine  of  special  creation 
was  not  true  for  the  species  of  animals  and  plants,  might  she  not 
also  be  able  to  answer  these  more  fundamental  questions?  For 
a  certain  type  of  mind  hypotheses  have  more  charm  than  facts; 
and  since  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  life  are  exceedingly 
hard  to  get,  hypotheses  in  regard  to  it  were  soon  forthcoming. 
One  of  the  first  of  these,  and  doubtless  the  best  known,  is  that  of 
"spontaneous  generation."  Two  or  three  centuries  ago  it  was 
the  common  behef  that  worms,  maggots  and  other  creatures 
found  in  mud,  filth,  or  decaying  substances  originated  there 
spontaneously.  The  rise  and  development  of  biology  had  proved 
so  conclusively  the  absurdity  of  this  that  the  doctrine  of  spon- 
taneous generation  was  thoroughly  discredited.  When,  however, 
it  was  demonstrated  that  the  higher  plants  and  animals  had 
arisen  by  evolution  from  those  lower  and  simpler,  what  could  have 
been  more  natural  than  to  push  the  process  back  step  by  step 
until  the  simplest  living  organisms  were  reached  and  then  rather 
than  have  a  break  in  the  series,  assume  that  these  had  arisen  from 
particles  of  dead  matter  by  some  extraordinary  combination  of 
chemical  and  physical  forces?  In  this  form,  the  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation  took  on  a  new  lease  of  life;  and  when 
the  experiments  of  Tyndall  and  others  showed  that  such  gener- 
ation apparently  does  not  now  occur  on  the  earth,  it  was  stoutly 
maintained  that  under  the  conditions  existing  ages  ago  or  under 
some  exceptional  fortuitous  combination  of  circumstances,  it 
must  have  occurred.  With  this  assumption  granted,  a  linear 
series  was  established  from  the  chemical  elements  to  man.  But 
even  this  was  not  simplicity  enough,  and  the  suggestion  that 
all  the  chemical  elements  are  only  varied  forms  of  a  single  primal 
element  was  hailed  as  a  welcome  hypothesis. 

So  complete  was  the  victory  of  the  believers  in  organic  evolution 
over  those  who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  special  creation  that 
the  momentum  acquired  by  evolutionary  philosophy  carried 
many  of  its  supporters  far  beyond  the  solid  ground  of  facts.  To 
these  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  primal  element  made  a  strong 
appeal,  since  it  then  appeared  possible  to  conceive  of  an  unbroken 
course  of  evolution  from  the  original  primal  element  to  man  as 
he  exists  today.  Such  a  school  found  in  the  German  zoologist, 
Haeckel,   an  enthusiastic  leader;   and  the    publication    in    1893 
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of  his  book  on  Monism  may  be  considered  the  high-water  mark 
of  their  philosophy.  Haeckel  expressed  his  belief  that  all  things 
are  reducible  to  a  single  primal  element,  presumably  tetrahedrons 
of  carbon,  and  that  all  phenomena,  mental  no  less  than  physical, 
are  explainable  as  interactions  of  these  tetrahedrons.  Moreover, 
not  content  with  afl&rming  this  as  his  own  belief,  he  asserts  that 
all  eminent  and  unprejudiced  men  of  science  who  have  the  courage 
of  their  opinions  think  the  same.  This  "confession  of  faith  of 
a  man  of  science"  supported  by  the  name  of  so  widely  known  a 
zoologist  attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention.  In  it  the 
materialistic  philosophy,  to  which  the  discovery  of  organic  evo- 
lution had  given  an  unexpected  impetus,  is  set  forth  in  its  most 
plausible  form.  And  so,  while  many  great  leaders  of  scientific 
thought  were  engrossed  in  the  search  for  the  true  philosophy 
of  evolution  and  like  Moses  of  old  were  hid  from  the  people  and 
"delayed  to  come  down  from  the  mount,"  this  German  zoologist, 
essaying  the  role  of  Aaron,  brings  out  his  tetrahedrons  of  carbon 
and  cries  to  all  the  earth,  "These  are  thy  gods,  O  Israel  !" 

Although  the  rapid  growth  of  the  materialistic  philosophy 
had  made  it  so  conspicuous  at  the  close  of  the  century,  it  was 
by  no  means  so  universally  held  as  Haeckel  maintained.  Many 
of  the  greatest  English  scientists  had  no  sympathy  with  it.  One 
of  its  severest  critics  was  the  eminent  American  zoologist  and 
philosopher,  W.  K.  Brooks,  who  said  that  while  he  did  not  like 
to  be  called  "a  bigot  or  a  coward,"  he  comforted  himself  with 
the  thought  that  "this  was  no  new  argument  in  history."  In 
Germany  too  there  were  many  who  refused  to  accept  such  leader- 
ship, and  one  of  Haeckel's  own  colleagues  at  Jena,  who  has  this 
year  lectured  in  this  country,  Rudolph  Eucken,  has  been  pre- 
eminent in  leading  philosophical  thought  away  from  materialistic 
monism. 

The  attacks  on  Haeckel's  position,  defended  as  the  logical  out- 
come of  belief  in  organic  evolution,  have  been  made  by  men  of 
varied  minds  and  diverse  motives  from  widely  different  points 
of  view.  Evolutionists  like  Wallace,  Darwin's  great  co-worker, 
have  emphasized  the  real  gap  between  living  and  dead  matter 
and  made  plain  the  fact  that  other  similar  gaps  yawn  in  the  path 
from  carbon  to  man.  Chemists  and  physicists  have  pointed 
out  diflSculties  which  as  a  logical  necessity  their  own  fields  of 
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research  present  to  the  behef  in  one  primal  element.  Students 
of  animal  behavior  and  experimental  zoologists  have  shown 
the  many  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  demonstrating  that 
the  activities  of  living  things  can  be  explained  by  our  present 
knowledge  of  chemical  and  physical  laws.  Indeed  so  varied 
and  so  successful  have  been  the  attacks  on  the  Haeckelian  phil- 
osophy that  it  seems  unlikely  it  will  ever  again  have  many  adher- 
ents among  thinking  men. 

As  so  often  happens  in  revulsion  of  feeling  or  belief,  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  far  towards  the  other  extreme,  and  a  variety  of 
"vitalistic"  theories  have  been  proposed  during  the  past  twelve 
or  fifteen  years,  which  have  attempted  to  express  the  conviction 
that  vital  phenomena  are  sui  generis.  Among  these  none  has 
attracted  more  attention  than  that  of  Hans  Driesch,  at  one  time 
a  worker  in  zoology  under  Haeckel  and  now  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Heidelberg.  Driesch  has  been  a  student  of  regeneration  and 
of  development,  an  experimentalist  of  the  modern  school  and 
withal  a  thinker  and  an  able  writer.  Convinced  by  his  studies 
that  the  phenomena  of  regeneration  and  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment cannot  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  physics 
alone,  he  has  sought  to  discover  what  the  controlling  factor  is. 
By  the  use  of  such  terms  as  Fernkraft  and  entelechy  he  has  attempted 
to  formulate  the  mysterious  something  which  controls  the  activi- 
ties of  the  living  organism. 

Since  the  publication  of  Driesch's  work  the  conflict  between 
the  materialistic  and  the  vitalistic  biologists  has  waged  vigor- 
ously, now  one  side  and  now  the  other  having  a  seeming  advantage 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  immediate  leader.  The  most 
obvious  criticism  of  Driesch's  philosophy  is  that  it  merely  throws 
the  problem  a  little  further  back  without  really  explaining  any- 
thing; for  his  " entelechies "  are  just  as  inconceivable  as  a  "vital 
force"  which  is  not  under  chemical  and  physical  laws.  Another 
serious  objection  to  such  a  philosophy  is  that  it  takes  the  ground 
out  from  under  experimental  work.  If  the  phenomena  of  living 
things  are  not  consistent  but  are  dependent  on  unknowable  entele- 
chies  then  there  is  no  possibility  that  any  amount  of  study  and 
experiment  can  reach  real  conclusions.  As  Jennings,  Brooks' 
successor  at  Johns  Hopkins,  has  well  put  it:  "A  doctrine  which 
holds  to  consistent  physical  determinism  in  the  inorganic  sciences 
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and  rejects  it  for  biology  makes  a  tremendous  difference  in  principle 
between  the  two  fields,  a  difference  big  with  practical  results." 

If  then  the  monistic  materialism  of  Haeckel  fails  to  account 
for  the  complex  activities  of  living  things,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  vitalism  of  Driesch  is  equally  unsatisfactory  as  an  explana- 
tion and  far  more  useless  as  a  working  hypothesis,  what  escape 
from  the  dilemma  can  we  find?  Two  avenues  seem  to  be  open, 
the  choice  between  them  being  a  matter  of  individual  temperament. 

Brooks,  in  one  of  his  criticisms  of  Haeckel's  position,  refers  to 
the  "antipathy  to  philosophic  doubt"  which  characterizes  certain 
minds,  and  in  another  place  he  tells  us  that  philosophic  doubt 
is  the  hardest  intellectual  virtue  to  attain.  Most  of  us  find  our 
personal  experience  confirms  this,  for  few  people  can  retain  for 
very  long  a  suspended  judgment  regarding  any  subject  in  which 
they  are  interested.  For  the  average  mind,  therefore,  perhaps 
the  best  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  life?  is  to  be  found  by 
the  road  indicated  in  Bergson's  "Creative  Evolution."  While 
he  holds  to  what  has  been  called  "organic  autonomy"  as  strictly 
as  does  Driesch,  there  is  no  hypothetical  entelechy  to  complicate 
the  problem  and  invaUdate  experimental  research.  From  Berg- 
son's point  of  view  we  may  look  upon  life  as  a  special  form  of  force 
manifested  only  in  matter  which  has  attained  to  such  a  degree  of 
inorganic  evolution  that  the  combination  of  chemical  and  physical 
forces  which  it  possesses  give  rise  to  this  new  force.  While 
life  is  this  something  more  than  "a  mere  combination  of  chemical 
and  physical  forces,"  it  is  a  something  which  has  evolved  from  them. 
Bergson  regards  it  as  psychic  to  the  last  degree,  but  as  it  is  as 
essential  a  part  of  the  evolutionary  process  as  the  forces  of  physics 
and  chemistry,  it  is  just  as  much  governed  by  law  as  are  they. 
Thus  investigation  and  experimentation  are  not  affected  by  the 
belief  in  it,  except  as  it  serves  as  an  inspiration  to  greater  endeavor. 
The  hope  is  permitted  of  discovering  the  laws  by  which  this  vital 
force  governs  organisms  and  even  perhaps  of  finding  the  condi- 
tions under  which  inorganic  forces  give  rise  to  it. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  not  satisfied  with  even  this  rational 
neo-vitalism  of  Bergson  because  it  seems  to  us  both  unproved 
and  unprovable,  there  is  still  the  path  pointed  out  by  Brooks 
when  he  declined  to  subscribe  to  the  monistic  philosophy.  "While 
nothing  is  gained,"  he  said,  "by  giving  a  name  to  the  unknown 
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agency  which  is  the  essence  of  hfe,  it  is  better  to  call  it  a  'vital 
principle'  than  to  deny  or  ignore  its  existence.  It  is  better  to 
be  called  a  'vitalist'  or  any  other  hard  name  by  zealous  monists, 
than  to  be  convicted  of  teaching  as  proved,  what  we  know  is 
not  proven."  Life  may  be  such  a  psychic  force  as  Bergson  holds, 
for  "everything  is  possible  in  the  unknown,  but  why  should  we 
believe  anything  on  the  subject  until  we  have  evidence?"  Why, 
indeed,  need  we  formulate  any  definition  of  life?  Why  need  we 
attempt  to  express  it  in  terms  of  physics  or  chemistry?  For 
purposes  of  debate  and  discussion  some  more  rigid  definition 
of  the  vital  force  may  be  desirable;  but  for  practical  purposes, 
for  experimentation  and  investigation,  no  better  definition  is 
needed  than  those  which  express  "fitness"  or  "adjustment" 
as  the  essential  characteristic  of  life.  As  for  the  relation  of  life 
to  matter,  to  energy,  to  consciousness,  we  can  only  say,  as  has 
been  appropriately  said,  "Where  the  facts  stop,  science  stops," 
well-knowing  that  as  long  as  investigation  is  possible  there  is 
no  practical  limit  to  the  accumulation  of  facts.  Any  "theory 
of  vitality"  is  permissible  which  encourages,  and  sets  no  limit 
to  research.  No  theory  can  be  tolerated  which  says  "thus  far 
and  no  farther"  shall  your  investigations  go.  We  may  well  accept 
as  our  "creed"  that  which  Brooks  formulated  as  follows:  "While 
we  do  not  know  whether  life  is  or  is  not  different  from  matter, " 
and  "  while  we  do  not  know  whether  thought  is  or  is  not  an  agent, 
we  should  hke  to  find  out." 
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MY    COLLEGE 

GEORGE  HARRIS,  JR. 


O'er  these  illimitable  lawns  have  spread 
My  footsteps,  till  their  pathways  to  and  fro 
Have  stamped,  as  on  the  grass,  as  on  the  snow. 

Their  interweaving  lines  within  my  head. 

O'er  these  illimitable  lawns  have  passed 
My  fears  of  failure,  my  indifference 
To  knowledge  or  its  lack,  then  the  intense 

Hope  to  be  held  in  scholarship  at  last. 

For  in  the  first  year  came  the  football  cry, 

That  through  the  open  window  struck  my  thought. 
When  it  was  breaking  from  a  tangled  naught 

Into  a  thousand  souls  more  strong  than  I. 

The  hero-fever  and  the  cheers  to  attain 

The  goal,  my  brothers  playing  torn  and  muddy. 
Made  me  throw  in  the  air  my  cap  of  study 

So  far  I  could  not  reach  for  it  again. 

Then  dragged  I  back  myself  to  better  work. 
Groveling  long  beneath  the  swords  of  threat. 
And  begged  the  heart  within  me  not  to  let 

The  outer  press  the  inner  man  to  shirk. 

And  with  the  sudden  day  that  ever  dawns 
To  those  who  struggle,  peacefully  I  found 
My  footsteps  making  happy  pathways,  bound 

To  friends,  o'er  these  illimitable  lawns. 
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II 


Then  from  my  shoulder-to-shoulder,  hand-to-hand 
Affections,  strong  in  study,  mirth,  and  rest. 
My  half -unsatisfied  desires  digressed 

To  beat  and  grapple  for  a  magic  wand. 

I  found  myself  deep  in  a  game  of  ropes 

To  pull  the  chimes  of  popularity 

Unto  the  tune  of  office,  thus  to  be 
Perhaps  a  dummy  in  a  game  of  hopes. 

And  then  I  wandered  into  another  game, 

And  played  with  chips  that  stood  for  soul  and  taste, 
Throwing  them  idly  down,  till  they  laid  waste 

The  fortress  of  an  honorable  name. 

My  heart  was  set  with  puzzled  craze  to  win 
The  booty  of  the  beer- mug  and  the  song 
Of  staggering  illusions  that  belong 

Upon  the  fragile  features  of  young  sin. 

And  from  the  smoky  odours  of  the  room 
Into  the  silent  hours  before  the  dawn 
I  stepped,  and  found  my  feet  upon  the  lawn 

Aimless  and  feeble  in  tired  delirium. 

But  as  a  solitary  cock  cried  out 

His  prophecy  of  light,  a  hidden  friend 

Moved  from  the  dark,  and  softly  bade  me  wend 

My  homeward  way  away  from  fear  and  doubt. 

Ill 

Then  passed  we  from  the  servile  watchfulness 
That  balanced  at  arm's  length  our  younger  days, 
Till  we  might  our  own  wills  in  truth  embrace 

With  keener  values  deep  in  us  to  bless. 
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Thus  passed  we  from  our  childhood's  sweet  abuse 
Into  a  sudden  realm  of  closer  fate, 
Closer  within  our  hands  to  arbitrate; — 

O'er  these  illimitable  lawns  set  loose 

Were  we,  as  o'er  a  sea  of  braver  thought. 

Where  we  must  gird  in  steel  the  hand  of  luck 
Or  will,  to  measure  well  its  blow  of  pluck 

To  guard  the  c!oudy  heritage  we  sought. 

Then  hand  in  hand  with  this  o'erbounding  mood 
To  search  the  veiled  purposes  and  name 
Of  what  is  truly  truth,  there  softly  came 

To  us  our  sacred  older-brotherhood. 

As  though  by  night,  there  came  upon  our  head 
The  burden  of  young  lives  to  bend  and  guide. 
That  made  us  in  a  new  resource  confide. 

To  put  its  beauty  to  these  strivers'  stead. 

With  this  soul's  burden  broke  on  us  the  world 
And  its  high  tide  of  blood-red  chance  to  wear 
Our  friendships  to  the  banishment  of  care. 

Their  shadows  vanished  and  their  stars  unfurled. 

IV 

And  in  no  longer  time  than  seems  to  spell 

These  fragmentary  thoughts,  the  four-phrased  tune 
Of  dawn  and  morning,  noon  and  afternoon 

Has  cheered  us  to  the  threshold  of  farewell. 

And  here  about  us  rise  festivities. 

To  speed  us  with  their  strings  of  swinging  hghts, 
Out  of  the  garden  of  our  trained  delights, 

Out  to  the  long  highway  that  dusty  lies 

Before  us;  and  behold!  behind  us  there 
The  sea  has  fallen  to  its  lowest  tide. 
Our  hearts  and  our  ambitions,  step  and  stride. 

Left  on  the  shore  like  dripping  sea-weed  bare. 
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The  rocks  of  courage  and  the  sands  of  change 
Are  damp  and  vague  with  tender  sentiment, 
Darkened  under  success  and  sorrow,  blent 

Until  their  shadows  tangle  and  derange. 

But  with  the  waters  of  another  moon 

The  great  salt  sea  of  hfe  will  cover  all 

Our  sweet  regrets,  so  frail  and  virginal. 
With  its  perplexities,  too  soon,  too  soon. 

Along  the  shore  our  pathways,  deep  impressed, 
Have  learned  to  lead  us  to  the  great  highways 
Of  greater  epochs,  springing  from  these  days 

Of  proffered  hopes,  by  Alma  Mater  blest. 
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COLLEGE  AND  THE  MAN 

GARRETT   W.    THOMPSON 

IT  will  be  a  happy  day  for  American  thought  when  the  people 
at  large  come  to  believe  that  young  men  do  not  go  to  col- 
lege to  "get"  an  education.  We  shall  have  even  greater 
cause  to  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  dawn  of  brighter  days  when 
the  college  is  no  longer  understood  as  "offering"  to  young  men 
an  education.  And  if  these  statements,  from  the  pen  of  a  man 
whose  professorship  has  reached  its  twenty-second  year,  seem 
preposterous,  he  replies  that  they  are  made  on  the  strength  of 
a  growing  conviction,  and  in  meeting  the  thrust  of  indignant 
criticism  he  steps  behind  the  intrenchment  of  a  classical  decla- 
ration which  once  served  its  author  and  may  not  meantime  have 
lost  its  eflScacy:  "Strike,  but  hear." 

WTien  a  terrible  railroad  accident  occurs,  with  its  destruction 
of  property  and  loss  of  life,  a  thrill  of  horror  quivers  through 
humanity.  A  "searching  investigation"  is  conducted  and  the 
blame  fixed — generally  upon  the  engineer  or  some  one  who  dis- 
obeyed orders.  But  the  sickening  reahzation,  which  comes  as 
an  after-thought,  is  that  hundreds  of  engineers,  conductors, 
towermen  are  daily  taking  chances  that  doom  safety  to  the  caprice 
of  fortune.  How  many  ships,  in  spite  of  the  Titanic  s  passing, 
are  sailing  the  seas  at  this  moment  adequately  equipped  for  the 
preservation  of  human  life.f^  A  public  building  burns;  the  morbid 
crowd  stands  near  as  body  after  body  is  exhumed  from  the  smoul- 
dermg  heap.  The  structure  was  fireproof!  If  a  cross-section  of 
daily  life,  at  any  given  moment,  could  be  presented  to  public 
view,  the  revelation  would  be  ghastly.  Men  would  frown,  to  be 
sure,  at  the  manifold  evidences  of  defiance  of  law  and  regulations, 
but  they  would  also  discover  that  scores  of  institutions  enjoy 
public  confidence  which  in  themselves  possess  not  a  particle  of 
value,  and  nevertheless  hold  a  reputation  which  they  do  not, 
cannot,  deserve.  How  many  banks  are  on  the  verge  of  insol- 
vency? How  many  political  organizations  and  interests  thrive 
from  day  to  day  solely  on  the  hope  that  their  clandestine  dis- 
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honesty  will  not  be  uncovered?  And,  too,  in  many  instances  where 
no  moral  turpitude  is  in  evidence,  the  operation  of  ignorance, 
egotism  and  incompetence  is  so  undeniable  that  civilization  itself 
would  indeed  seem  to  be  a  sham,  were  not  these  counterfeit  fac- 
tors more  or  less  hidden  from  sight.  Public  security  is,  then,  a 
resultant  of  forces  which  at  any  time  might  easily  combine  to 
form  a  catastrophe,  and  men  feel  themselves  safe  from  the  merely 
negative  circumstance  that  nothing  happens. 

Is  education  a  form  without  content?  Does  it  claim  public 
recognition  under  false  pretences?  Do  educational  institutions 
furnish  their  graduates  with  diplomas  of  fitness  which  are  not 
worth  their  face  value  in  the  world's  service?  These  are  search- 
ing questions;  they  demand  searching  answers.  Certain  it  is  that 
such  queries  are  not  theoretical  or  idealistic.  They  lie  upon  the 
hearts  of  many  anxious  parents  and  guardians  to  whom  the  mes- 
sage of  the  college  has  not  always  come  with  assurance;  there 
are  many  students  who  dare  to  interrogate  the  efficiency  of  the 
faculty  whose  duty  it  seems  to  be  to  dominate  their  mental  growth, 
or  perhaps  to  register  its  variations;  there  are  also  many  students 
who  leave  college  irregularly,  partly  because  they  lack  purpose, 
partly  because  the  college  idea  was  not  strong  enough  to  hold 
them.  To  these  classes  of  young  men  what  does  education  mean? 
Are  they  impervious  to  its  influence  or  is  it  powerless  to  reach 
them?  A  young  man  says  he  "gets  nothing  out  of  his  college 
course."  Once  in  the  world,  he  displays  energy  and  the  essentials 
of  success.  If  he  has  ability  (and  he  proves  that),  why  does  he 
fail  in  the  one  place  and  succeed  in  the  other?  Because  the  one 
idea  is,  for  him,  stronger  than  the  other.  But  was  he  not  worth 
saving  for  the  college  idea?  And  why  was  he  not  saved?  We 
believe  these  are  most  legitimate  questions. 

We  err  fatally  in  affirming  that  education  has  limits  either 
intensive  or  extensive.  The  student  comes  to  college  to  "secure 
an  education";  he  "finishes  his  courses";  he  "prepares  himself 
for  life";  he  is  "a  trained  man."  We  ask  in  all  candor:  "How 
many  young  men  really  feel  so  the  morning  after  commencement?  " 
And  when  one  by  one  the  incompletenesses  and  unpreparednesses 
of  their  actual  state  are  forced  home  through  many  a  humiliating 
experience,  they  realize,  almost  with  bitterness,  how  inadequate 
iour  years  of  college  work  were  to  effect  the  imagined  transforma- 
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tion.  Education  measures  itself  with  life,  and  if  immortality 
means  anything  to  us,  it  operates  both  before  and  after  death. 
Our  error  lies  not  in  demanding  too  much  from  a  college  course^ 
but  in  expecting  what  the  course  cannot  possibly  give. 

But  now,  in  apparent  self-contradiction,  we  assert  that  no 
institution  can  oflPer  so  much  to  the  young  man  as  the  college, 
and  that,  too,  in  four  years.  Here,  sanctioned  by  centuries  of 
earnest  thought,  classified  by  the  world's  eminent  scholars,  acces- 
sible to  all  who  appreciate  its  worth,  is  knowledge  in  a  most 
highly  concentrated  form.  The  college  is  a  way-station  on  the 
road  to  truth;  it  is  a  junction  where  one  changes  from  youth  to 
manhood;  it  is  a  storehouse  from  which  one  gathers  provisions 
for  the  long  journey.  It  is  a  relay  point  to  which  one  brings 
one's  present  forces,  from  which  one  carries  a  larger,  fuller  measure 
of  that  which  one  already  had.  In  college  one  sees  the  signboards 
which  mark  the  paths  of  life,  and  identifies  those  one  has  trodden. 
How,  then,  could  the  college  offer,  or  the  student  receive  there- 
from, an  education?  How  could  one  possibly  acquire  in  four 
years  a  finished,  completed  something,  when  this  something^ 
postulates  a  process  that  reaches  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave? 
The  transcendent  merit  of  the  college  course  is  that  it  gathers,, 
classifies,  concentrates  for  the  student  within  a  brief  limit  of 
time  what  he  could  not  alone  collect  or  acquire  in  the  fulness  of 
life.  Foolish,  then,  is  the  popular  notion  that  the  graduate  steps 
from  the  commencement  stage  fully  equipped.  Bigoted  and  be- 
nighted to  the  superlative  degree  is  the  graduate  if  he  does  not 
expect  to  continue  the  educative  process  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

No  one  will  doubt  that  the  college  should  aim  to  give  students 
the  maximum  amount  of  knowledge.  But  these  students  dis- 
appoint their  parents  and  friends.  They  are  expected  to  be  "edu- 
cated." And  yet,  when  questioned  on  matters  of  general 
information  they  confess  ignorance  or  answer  uncertainly.  Even 
in  instances  where  their  own  major  studies  or  courses  are  at  stake 
they  do  not  speak  with  authority,  since  they  have  weakly  appre- 
hended or  indeed  forgotten  much  that  they  had  learned.  A 
young  man  accompanies  his  parents  to  France,  having  studied 
French  in  college.  While  in  Paris  they  "go  shopping"  and  rely 
upon  their  son's  ability  to  render  into  that  language  all  the  prac- 
tical questions  they  wish  to  ask  concerning  the  objects  of  their 
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purchase.  But  this  is  precisely  the  French  in  which  he  is  least 
facile.  Through  discoveries  or  sudden  accidents  new  situations 
arise  repeatedly  in  apphed  electricity,  architecture  and  the  me- 
chanical arts.  These  situations  call  for  quick  and  expert  expla- 
nations. Can  the  graduate  give  them?  Likewise  in  the  Uterary 
world  similar  situations  are  often  occasioned  by  public  discussions 
or  the  death  of  a  prominent  man  of  letters.  Men  and  women 
turn  eagerly  to  those  who  can  answer,  interpret,  valuate.  They 
naturally  give  their  college  friends  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  seeking 
them  first.  Do  the  latter  justify  this  confidence?  When,  more- 
over, many  of  these  young  men  seem  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
domain  of  sport  and  athletics,  when  their  dress,  language  and 
general  habits  betray  a  frame  of  mind  which  to  the  practical 
public  seems  utterly  incompatible  with  serious  ideals,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  college  man  loses  caste  as  a  type  of  citizen. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  college  men  are  doing  their  work  with 
exemplary  skill  and  earnestness.  Not  all  college  men,  to  be  sure, 
but  such  as  are  worthy  of  the  name.  And  if  their  knowledge  is 
not  encyclopaedic,  if  at  a  given  moment  they  fail  to  furnish  in- 
formation and  thereby  disappoint  their  friends,  they  have  by  no 
means  demonstrated  the  failure  of  the  college  idea.  Such  inci- 
dents indicate  partly  that  the  public  has  a  false  notion  of  education, 
partly  that  college  methods  are  at  fault. 

When  students  enter  a  course  they  are  expected  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  instructor.  He  interrogates  them  in  the  daily 
recitation,  tests  them  by  quizzes  and  periodic  examinations  and 
estimates  their  standing  by  marks  which  vary  from  "passing" 
to  "distinguished."  In  the  case  of  lecture  courses  the  determi- 
nation of  grades  is  made  by  the  more  formal  method  of  exami- 
nations. If  the  student  passes  in  the  necessary  number  of  hours 
he  receives  a  diploma  and  degree.  In  discussing  his  status  in 
society  men  argue  that,  having  "mastered"  such  and  such 
courses,  he  ought  to  know  them,  possess  an  ability  to  teach  them 
and  to  speak  with  authority  regarding  their  content.  By  "know- 
ing" one  means  "carrying  in  the  consciousness."  In  the  failure 
of  both  the  method  and  the  expectation  lies  the  disillusionment  of 
education.  When  students  are  left  to  their  own  devices  in  pre- 
paring their  work,  in  the  taking  of  notes,  in  discriminating  between 
relative  values  in  the  realm  of  knowledge,  they  are  given  a  privilege 
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which  is  too  often  the  cause  of  their  undoing.  Few  young  men 
are  capable  by  nature  of  Hstening  intelHgently  to  a  fast-speaking 
lecturer,  let  alone  making  systematic  notes  of  his  lecture.  Many 
take  observations  on  scraps  of  paper,  with  an  almost  impossible 
handwriting,  without  the  rapid  power  of  judging  what  ought  to 
be  noted  or  omitted.  Others  borrow  the  notebooks  of  their 
friends.  We  ask  our  readers  whether  such  students  are  really 
equipped  with  the  knowledge  which  these  courses  represent.  In 
the  recitation  work  a  specified  number  of  pages  is  assigned;  it  is 
the  assumed  duty  of  the  student  to  determine,  in  advance  of  the 
actual  recitation,  the  relative  value  of  the  facts  contained  in  the 
assignment.  He  is  summoned  in  class  to  give  correct  answers  to 
the  questions  which  fate  and  the  teacher  ask  him;  his  success  is 
recorded  upon  a  sliding  scale  of  marks,  as  we  have  already  noted. 
He  may  or  may  not  understand  the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson. 
Who  can  tell?  The  teacher?  Least  of  all.  The  latter  knows  only 
that  the  student  answered  thus  and  so,  or  perhaps  did  not  answer 
at  all.  The  course  reaches  its  climax  in  an  examination  which 
cannot  in  any  manner  measure  the  latter's  knowledge.  We  ask 
again  whether  young  men  become  educated  by  such  devices.  If 
they  are  expected  to  go  to  recitations  to  tell  what  they  already 
know,  where  is  the  value  of  the  recitation?  If  they  attend  recita- 
tions in  order  to  learn,  it  is  evident  that  such  college  exercises 
must  take  on  a  different  character  from  that  which  we  have  just 
been  discussing.  If  a  student's  standing  in  a  course  maintained 
by  lectures  is  determined  by  his  memorization  of  notes  we  do  not 
believe  it  is  worth  his  while  to  seek  an  education  by  such  means. 
The  opinion  of  college  students,  while  not  always  wise,  is  in- 
variably honest.  As  such  it  is  ominous;  it  deserves  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  thinking  men  and  women.  When  a 
young  man  says  he  "did  not  get  much  out  of  a  course"  or,  in 
commenting  on  an  instructor,  asserts  that  the  latter  "knows  his 
subject  but  has  not  the  power  of  imparting  it  to  his  classes," 
the  criticisms  have  no  small  significance.  We  reach  here  the 
critical  point  of  the  educational  problem.  Information  lies  within 
easy  access  of  the  student;  in  the  library,  in  the  intellect  of  the 
faculty,  in  the  general  equipment  of  the  institution.  But  this 
information  must  become  the  student's  by  a  systematic  form  and 
process.    Let  us  illustrate  the  point.    A  certain  course  is  offered. 
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Notes  are  given  and  library  references  assigned.  The  student  is 
not  abandoned;  he  works  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  teacher. 
He  is  taught  to  arrange  his  data;  his  straggling  notes  are  cor- 
related; his  assigned  readings  are  placed  in  their  logical  position. 
Out  of  this  material  grows  a  notebook,  a  notebook  which  is  even 
superior  to  any  published  manual,  since  it  contains  an  abridgment 
of  all  that  bears  upon  the  course  we  are  discussing.  It  is  a  con- 
densed unprinted  text-book  of  all  text-books;  it  is  provided  with 
divisions,  subdivisions,  citations  from  authorities,  and  a  careful 
bibliography  of  the  subject.  Compiled  thus  from  the  sources,  the 
notebook  becomes  authoritative  and  does  full  justice  to  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  the  course.  Some  one  will  object  that  such  a 
book  could  be  too  easily  made,  as  students  would  borrow  and 
purloin.  But  the  teacher  would  guide  personally  the  construction 
of  each  student's  book,  and  the  close  association  thus  engendered 
would  preclude  the  possibility  of  fraud.  On  the  knowledge  con- 
tained in  such  self-made  volumes  there  should  be  no  examination. 
They  would  be  and  remain  indispensable,  invaluable  references 
and  a  perpetual  means  of  orientation  in  the  world  of  thought. 
They  would  be  required  of  students  in  addition  to  the  regular 
recitation  work  and  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  personal  touch 
which  so  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  daily  contact  between 
teacher  and  taught. 

The  compilation  of  such  books  demonstrates  the  unique  ad- 
vantage of  a  college  education.  There  are  libraries,  men  of  in- 
tellect and  power,  educational  facilities  of  a  sporadic  nature  in 
every  community.  But  nowhere  else  than  on  the  campus  are 
these  opportunities  concentrated  and  condensed.  The  long 
shelves  of  books  hide  priceless  treasures  for  him  who  is  willing  to 
collect  them;  in  college  the  collecting  proceeds  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  stronger,  abler  mind.  We  believe  these  treasures  have 
too  long  been  terra  incognita  for  the  average  student.  The  im- 
portance of  the  college  library  has  lain  rather  in  the  munificence 
of  the  donor  than  in  its  actual  service  to  the  student-body,  and 
too  few  have  penetrated  beyond  the  general  reading-room.  To 
many  its  inner  apartments  have  been  a  labyrinth,  while  they 
themselves  possessed  no  such  thread  as  Theseus  of  old.  If,  then, 
the  student  is  encouraged  and  actually  led  to  draw  his  informa- 
tion from  its  pristine  sources,  formulates  it  in  a  series  of  well- 
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organized,  carefully-tabulated  notebooks  and  preserves  it,  not  for 
the  necessity  of  passing  examinations,  but  for  the  good  it  will  do 
him  in  life,  he  will  have  a  foundation  of  genuine  education  and  the 
substratum  of  an  enduring  scholarship.  In  this  and  no  other 
manner  will  the  student  gather  and  retain  the  mere  facts  of 
knowledge. 

But  what  of  the  recitation?  Will  its  usefulness  not  be  super- 
seded by  this  longer,  more  patient  labor  of  compilation?  On  the 
contrary,  its  indispensability  will  be  more  apparent.  If  the  stu- 
dent gains  systematized  knowledge  through  his  notebooks,  he  will 
gather  ideas  from  the  recitation.  He  comes  to  college  not  with, 
but  for  ideas.  We  greatly  overestimate  the  real  equipment  which 
a  young  man  brings  to  the  college.  We  do  not  minimize  his 
worth  or  ability;  he  is  infinitely  qualified  to  profit  by  our  best 
endeavors  in  his  behalf;  he  is  receptive  to  a  high  degree.  But 
he  expects  (most  rationally)  the  college  to  furnish  the  materials 
which  he  is  to  appropriate,  the  ideas  he  is  to  absorb.  When 
ideals  are  held  up  to  him  he  endorses  them,  but  honestly  looks 
for  some  evidences  of  their  actual  presence  in  the  college  com- 
munity. Many  students  look  thus,  and  find  nothing.  They 
grow  interrogative,  critical,  skeptical.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
recitation  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  ideas.  It  is  the  function 
of  ideas  to  demonstrate  to  the  student  that  the  college  is  interest- 
ing, alive  and  edifying.  But  must  the  college  give  evidence  that  it 
is  interesting?  Most  emphatically.  We  beUeve  that  the  fate  of 
the  college  idea  rests  on  this  necessity.  The  mechanical  routine 
of  the  daily  recitation  will  never  hold  men.  If  teacher  and  stu- 
dents have  nothing  to  exchange  but  questions  and  answers  the 
educational  relation  can  be  carried  on  by  telephone  or  cor- 
respondence. Men  drop  away  from  college  because,  as  they  put 
it,  they  "got  nothing  out  of  their  course."  Why  should  not 
students  believe  in  athletics,  when  it  is  the  strongest,  most  sys- 
tematically executed  idea  on  the  campus?  Would  the  students 
turn  permanently  from  athletics  to  a  more  intellectual  idea?  We 
believe,  and  hope,  not.  But  they  would  welcome  the  intellectual 
idea  and  pursue  it  with  equal  zeal  if  some  one  should  prove  that 
it  possessed  a  value  at  least  tantamount  to  that  of  athletics.  The 
burden  of  that  sort  of  proof  lies  on  the  faculty.  The  successful 
professor  of  modern  times  must  have  ideas  as  well  as  scholarship. 
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He  must  have  a  heart  as  well  as  a  brain.  And  the  student 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  relationships  of  life.  In  a  career  of 
more  than  twenty  years  as  a  teacher  we  have  never  found  a  class 
that  did  not  receive  with  interest,  often  with  gratitude,  any  in- 
formal message  from  the  great  realm  of  thought.  It  is  in  the 
class-room,  where  this  more  attractive,  more  living  touch  is  felt, 
that  the  student  should  experience  the  vitality  of  education,  and 
here  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  the  determining  factor.  If 
the  student  is  to  believe  that  education,  its  content,  its  conse- 
quences, its  power  are  as  real  and  essential  as  eating,  drinking, 
playing,  etc.,  he  must  come  to  that  conviction  in  the  recitation 
through,  we  say  through,  the  influence  of  his  instructor. 

The  class-room  is  not,  therefore,  a  scene  of  "give  and  take," 
an  exchange  of  statements  for  ranks;  it  is  the  opportunity  for 
interpretation,  for  the  discussion  of  ideas  suggested  by  the  as- 
signed lesson.  Contact  with  a  trained  mind  should  prove  most 
stimulating  to  young  men.  It  is  precisely  this  relationship  which 
will  vitalize  the  college  idea  among  students  who  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  its  nerve  has  been  killed.  Here,  too,  we  find  the 
difference  between,  or  rather  the  coordination  of,  the  notebook 
and  the  recitation  work.  In  the  former  lies  the  broad  field  of 
knowledge  abridged  and  systematically  ordered;  in  the  latter  the 
opportunity  for  discussion  which  vivifies  this  gathered  material, 
supplements,  interprets,  correlates  it  with  the  concrete  experience 
of  life,  in  which  its  ultimate  verification  is  found.  In  the  one  we 
get  facts;  in  the  other,  ideas.  The  student  will  forget  the  facts 
(that  is  the  reason  of  his  needing  notebooks);  but  the  ideas, 
never.  The  facts,  whether  remembered  or  forgotten,  will  have 
meaning  to  him  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  phenomena  of  the  ideas 
which  he  acquires.  When  a  student  falls  asleep  in  class  the  inci- 
dent is  not  highly  creditable  to  him.  But  in  such  cases  it  is  always 
legitimate  to  inquire  why  his  consciousness  was  permitted  to  lapse. 
We  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  dull  or  somniferous  recita- 
tions, since  every  branch  of  knowledge  fairly  teems  with  oppor- 
tunities which  keen-minded  teachers  can  turn  to  valuable  account 
for  their  students.  We  use  daily  such  terms  as:  abstract,  con- 
crete, idealism,  realism,  analytic,  synthetic,  rationalistic,  etc. 
How  many  college  men  know,  actually  know,  the  relative  signifi- 
cance of  these  words?     Is  it  wiser  to  leave  them  unexplained, 
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fundamental  as  they  are,  or  shall  we  do  better  to  send  our  grad- 
uates into  the  world  equipped  to  handle  problems  whose  solutions 
depend  upon  a  most  accurate  notion  and  use  of  these  very  terms? 
Students  acquaint  themselves  with  the  life  and  works  of  Lessing, 
Goethe,  Herder,  Schiller,  Gutzkow,  Sudermann,  Hauptmann. 
They  read  the  plays,  the  books.  But  these  men  and  their  works 
are  inseparable  from  the  historical  movements  which  they  experi- 
enced and  represent.  If,  then,  the  student  learns  the  origin, 
nature  and  significance  of  these  movements  he  will  be  familiar  with 
two  centuries  of  German  literary  history.  How  can  he  then  forget 
the  proper  setting  of  these  men  of  letters.'*  When  he  understands 
Romanticism  fully,  what  difference  can  it  possibly  make  which 
Romantic  author  he  reads.'*  If  to  a  class  beginning  French  (the 
same  is  true  of  any  other  language)  the  instructor  presents  the 
forms  as  grammar,  grammar  as  the  science  of  language,  language 
as  the  expression  of  human  thought,  French  thought  as  doubtless 
the  most  subtle  fabric  of  Mind,  we  fancy  his  students  will  master 
the  initial  difficulties  with  a  readier  effort  and  look  forward  with 
increasing  zeal  to  the  absorption  of  a  linguistic  spirit  which  only 
the  Galhc  temperament  could  evolve.  It  is  essential  in  modern 
times  to  follow  the  currents  of  thought  on  which  flow  the  writings 
of  Ibsen,  Shaw  and  countless  other  realistic  thinkers;  but  they 
find  their  meaning  only  in  Naturalism  and  its  subsequent  counter- 
movements.  We  do  wrong  in  letting  our  students  go  forth  to  read 
pragmatistic  literature  without  their  knowing  the  doc;trine  of 
Absolutes.  How  fascinating  are  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of 
history!  The  Crusades,  Reformation,  Renaissance,  the  great 
revolutions,  what  have  they  been  but  the  mind  of  the  world  ex- 
pressing itseK.''  And  in  the  sciences  this  same  general  illumina- 
tion is  essential,  far  more  easily  acquired,  since  students  seem  to 
have  a  natural  inclination  toward  scientific  methods. 

Some  will  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  Absolutes  belongs  to 
philosophy.  Romanticism  to  literature,  etc.  They  will  argue 
that  as  such  these  ideas  can  be  taken  up  profitably  by  those 
alone  who  study  philosophy  and  literature.  If  those  assertions 
were  true,  what  would  become  of  the  possibility  of  a  general 
education?  Others  will  object  that  in  a  given  subject,  after 
proper  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  content  of  the  assigned 
lesson,  there  is  no  time  left  for  the  presentation  of  "ideas."    But 
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the  difficulty  is  merely  one  of  arrangement.  And  the  gain  of  the 
one  method  is  vastly  more  vital  than  the  possible  loss  of  the 
other.  Anyhow,  the  assigned  lesson  and  the  "ideas"  are  identical. 
Our  contention  is,  then,  that  education  is  an  unending  process; 
that  the  college  course  is  its  most  highly  concentrated,  therefore 
most  valuable,  period.  We  find  that  students  ought  to  record 
their  knowledge  in  a  complete  and  well-arranged  set  of  notebooks, 
which  will  serve  them  as  authoritative  sources  of  reference  for 
their  future  needs  rather  than  as  a  basis  for  examinations,  where 
at  best  the  elasticity  of  the  memory  can  be  tested.  In  the  recita- 
tion, however,  mind  meets  mind;  movements  and  principles 
rather  than  facts  are  discussed;  knowledge  is  transformed  into 
enlightenment,  and  ideas  awaken  power  in  the  individual  student 
which  might  otherwise  remain  perpetually  latent.  The  class-room 
needs  rejuvenation;  the  teacher  must  put  forth  superlative  efforts 
to  hold  the  interest  of  young  men.  They  do  not  attend  his  classes 
for  mere  entertainment;  they  expect  instruction;  they  crave  life; 
they  are  susceptible  to  any  signs  of  an  answering  life.  Is  it  merely 
fanciful  to  believe  that  students  can  be  thrilled  even  in  the  daily 
recitation  ? 
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KEATS 

WILLIAM  L.   CORBIN 

Ah  brief,  too  brief,  the  time  you  tarried  liere! 
Too  soon  you  ceased  the  making  of  your  lay! 
Touched  with  the  beauty  of  an  earher  day 
You  poured  unheeded  music  on  the  ear 
Of  England — sweet,  impassioned,  crystal-clear. 
As  your  own  nightingale's  at  hush  of  play 
Amid  some  dreamy  leafiness,  when  May 
Still  lingers  in  the  groves  and  June  is  near. 
But  since  your  voice  grew  quiet  by  the  sea, 
Your  song  has  mounted  to  the  peaks  of  blue 
And  rained  its  richness  from  the  western  lea 
Beyond  the  orient  chambers  dear  to  you. 
Thrilling  the  listening  world  with  joys  untold, 
With  joys  forever  new,  forever  old. 

REVERSION 

HENRY   N.    DICKINSON 

Strange,  to  be  reading  Tennyson,  you  say. 

And  Thackeray  is  superseded  quite. 

So,  bUnded  by  the  nearer,  feebler  light. 

Our  Golden  Age  goes  reeling  on  its  way. 

So  very  far  advanced  we  are  today 

The  Eighteenth  Century  appears  in  sight. 

Its  brutal  coarseness  and  its  morals  light, 

And  its  smug  satisfaction  with  decay. 

But,  courage,  heart !     Our  Golden  Age  will  pass. 

The  human  spirit  once  more  try  its  wings. 

As  the  spring  sunshine  brings  to  leaves  of  grass 

Beauty  for  ashesj  while  the  meadow  rings 

With  the  harmonious  praise  of  wedded  love, 

Unwearying  as  the  stars  of  heaven  above. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  CARDUCCI 

ERNEST   H.  WILKINS 

SIX  years  have  passed  since  the  death  of  Carducci,  but  his 
work  has  not  suffered  the  hostile  reaction  in  criticism 
that  so  often  follows  close  upon  eulogy.  The  studies  of 
his  verse  vary  greatly  in  the  distinction  of  its  particular  values: 
he  is  primarily,  to  Croce,  a  poet  of  history;  to  Jeanroy,  an  artist 
in  form;  to  another,  a  Hellenist;  to  yet  another,  a  patriot.  They 
agree,  however — if  one  disregard  insignificant  voices  of  personal 
resentment — in  according  him  the  first  place  in  the  world  of 
Italian  letters  for  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Such  eminence  brings  him  at  once  into  comparison  with  the 
poet  who  similarly  towers  above  his  mates  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century — Leopardi.  A  striking  contrast  is  immediately  evident; 
and  in  that  contrast,  I  believe,  the  most  essential  quality  of 
Carducci's  verse  reveals  itself.  Leopardi's  poetry  is  dark  with 
sorrow  and  denial.  Pain-racked  in  body,  he  sent  his  eager  soul 
to  search  men's  wisdom  and  the  book  of  the  universe  for  some 
solution  of  the  great  riddle,  some  justification  for  the  continuous 
and  varied  suffering  of  life  as  he  knew  it.  He  found  no  answer, 
and  the  old  ideals  of  beauty  and  love,  passionately  as  he  clung 
to  them  with  his  poet  heart,  seemed  to  his  mind  illusory  and 
baseless.  Carducci,  on  the  contrary,  gives  constantly  the  im- 
pression of  vigorous,  joyous  life.  And  his  vigor  is  by  no  means 
the  exceptional  stress  of  the  Romantic;  the  life  he  sings  is 
the  normal  life  of  man,  healthy  with  labor  and  buoyant  with 
love.  Oftenest,  perhaps,  it  is  the  fresh  outdoor  toil  of  plain  and 
pasture,  varied  with  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  cheery  with  song, 
exultant  in  physical  strength.  Again,  it  is  the  busy  interest 
of  the  market  place;  and  again  the  joy  of  the  mind  that  is  carving 
vague  concept  to  clear  expression,  revealing  the  powers  of  the 
human  spirit,  grappling  with  the  problems  of  good  and  evil. 

It  so  happens  that  each  of  the  two  men  wrote  of  the  glad  stir 
of  life  that  follows  after  a  storm.  Leopardi's  poem.  La  quiete 
dopo  la  tempesta,  opens  with  a  very  beautiful  description  of  the 
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renewed  activity  of  his  little  town,  the  zest  of  work  resumed, 
the  ready  happiness  of  the  townsfolk;  but  it  closes  with  a  bitter 
inference:  just  as  this  happiness  is  the  fruit  of  storm  and  dismay, 
so  all  human  cheer  is  but  the  temporary  and  casual  product  of 
suflPering.     Carducci's  poem  is  called  Sole  e  amore: 

Soft  and  white  into  the  distant  west 
The  clouds  are  gone;  the  wet  sky  laughs  again. 
The  sun,  triumphant,  hails  the  labor  of  men 
In  busy  streets  astir  with  the  daily  quest. 

High  above,  in  the  golden  radiance  pressed. 
The  thousand  pinnacles  of  a  mighty  fane 
Intone  Hosanna;  and  in  swift- wing'd  train 
The  circling  swallows  speed  from  spire  to  nest. 

So  shines  again  the  sun  within  my  soul 

When  love  hath  swept  away  with  its  sweet  smile 

The  hea\'y-lowering  clouds  of  doubt  and  wrong: 

In  luminous  wonder  is  revealed  the  whole 
Ideal  of  life, — my  every  thought  the  while 
A  harmony,  and  every  sense  a  song. 

But  Leopardi  and  Carducci,  for  all  their  difference,  have  much 
in  common.  They  share  with  most  modern  poets  the  power 
of  feeling  and  conveying  landscape  beauty,  they  share  with  most 
Italian  poets  a  thorough,  even  learned,  enthusiasm  for  the  great 
figiures  of  the  Roman  and  Italian  past;  they  are  alike  in  patriot- 
ism; and  they  are  alike  in  being  poets  of  morality. 

Leopardi's  morality  is  partly  an  outgrowth  of  his  intellectual 
pessimism,  partly  a  last  expression  of  that  rich  lovingness  that 
no  pain,  no  thwarting,  no  cruelty  could  kill.  The  noble  man, 
he  says  in  the  Ginestra,  is  he  who  faces  clearly  and  with  utter 
frankness  the  evil  of  our  lot,  who  casts  no  blame  for  suffering 
on  his  fellows,  but  conceives  of  humanity  as  bound  in  a  common 
warfare  against  the  hostility  of  nature,  and  realizes  the  criminal 
folly  of  turning,  in  such  a  war,  to  wound  a  comrade.  When  this 
conception  shall  prevail,  then,  he  says,  justice  and  fraternal 
piety  will  be  at  last  established. 

The  lines  I  have  summarized  link  Leopardi  to  Carducci.  They 
are  the  very  lines  that  most  move  Carducci's  praise  in  his  essay 
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on  Leopardi,  and  the  pietade,  the  fraternal  piety,  of  the  earlier 
poet,  becomes  a  constant  motive  in  Carducci's  verse.  Pio  is 
indeed  Carducci's  favorite  word.  He  uses  it  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  moral  bond,  the  willing  consciousness  of  interwoven  life. 
Such  phrases  as  il  pio  travaglio,  la  giustizia  pia  del  lavoro,  recur 
throughout  his  work;  and  in  the  most  famous  of  his  sonnets  he 
calls  the  ox  pio,  as  a  willing  sharer  in  man's  toil.  Leopardi's 
morality  was  for  defence:  Carducci's  is  vigorous,  aggressive,  good 
for  its  own  sake.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  belief  in 
normal  life,  for  no  man  normally  liveth  unto  himself;  and  it 
informs  his  whole  conception  of  the  world  with  an  ennobling 
emotional  unity. 

In  the  satiric  poems  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  his  early  work 
the  moral  inspiration  is  strong.  He  attacks  now  the  impurity 
of  the  heedless  rich,  and  their  indifference  to  human  suffering; 
now  the  political  dishonesty  that  stained  the  new-made  Italy; 
now  the  shamelessness  of  contemporary  fiction.  But  his  moral 
enthusiasm  is  not  spent  in  satire.  Often  it  exalts  wise  sacrifice; 
oftenest  it  pervades  his  praise  of  normal  love  and  toil.  It  appears 
in  splendid  synthesis  with  the  other  elements  of  his  art  in  II  canto 
deir  amore.  As  he  stands  in  the  piazza  of  Perugia,  looking  away 
over  the  Umbrian  plain  to  the  rising  hills,  evoking  with  his 
clear  poetic  vision  the  centuries  of  struggle  and  endurance  enacted 
in  that  scene,  there  comes  upon  him  an  intense  consciousness  that 
the  bygone  ages  are  joining  in  one  brief  insistent  message: 

From  Umbrian  hamlets  nestling  in  the  vales 
Where  swift  and  still  the  darkling  rivers  flow. 

From  summits  where  Etruscan  citadels 
Tower  aloof  and  watch  the  world  below; 

From  fields  wherein  the  busy  plowman  oft 

Upturns  the  relics  of  a  Roman  day. 
From  the  invader's  castle,  perched  aloft 

Like  falcon  spying  out  the  distant  prey; 

From  answering  dark  turrets  that  defy 

The  foreigner,  and  hold  the  towns  in  ward. 
From  churches  raising  upward  to  the  sky 

Long  marble  arms  in  prayer  unto  the  Lord     ... 
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Amid  the  tender  green  of  the  ripening  grain, 

O're  terraced  hillsides  fragrant  with  the  vine. 
O'er  lakes  and  rivers  silver  in  the  plain, 

From  the  distant  snowy  crests  of  Apennine; 

Amid  the  clamor  of  the  busy  mills. 

Where  open  meadows  in  the  sun  rejoice, 
Riseth  one  chant  among  the  listening  hills, 

One  hymn,  in  a  thousandfold  and  mighty  voice: 

Greeting  to  you,  ye  men  who  stir  and  move 

In  the  busy  toil  of  this  your  present  day! 
Too  much  we  hated,  suffering.     So  love! 

For  the  world  is  fair,  and  shall  be  so  alway. 

Noi  troppo  odiammo  e  sofferimmo.  Amate!  That  is  Carducci's 
reading  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 

Carducci's  morahty,  like  Leopardi's,  was  independent  of  religion. 
Indeed,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  Carducci  was  hostile  to 
Christianity.  His  hostility  sprang  from  the  antagonism  of  the 
Boman  church  to  the  liberation  and  the  unification  of  Italy,  and 
was  intensified  by  his  opinion  that  Christianity  involved  asceti- 
cism and  obscurantism.  In  his  last  years  greater  breadth  of  view 
brought  tolerance,  though  not  adhesion.  The  Christian  faith 
then  seemed  to  him  to  effect  a  spiritual  unity  of  past,  present, 
and  future;  and  he  recognized  in  it  the  promise,  and,  to  some 
extent  the  fulfilment,  of  peace. 

Carducci  was  from  first  to  last  an  ardent  patriot.  A  republican 
at  heart,  he  accepted  the  leadership  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in  the 
war  of  1859,  and  celebrated  its  course  in  a  series  of  exultant  poems. 
The  outcome  left  him  dissatisfied,  for  Rome  and  Venice  remained 
in  hated  hands.  He  felt  that  the  monarchy  had  come  far  short 
of  its  duty  and  its  honor;  he  therefore  resumed  his  republican 
hopes,  and  opposed  the  government.  Most  of  the  verse  that 
he  wrote  in  the  ten  years  following  1860  is  political  satire,  bitter 
with  invective  and  irony,  and  tremendously  effective  in  its  elo- 
quence. The  thwarting  of  the  two  expeditions  of  Garibaldi 
greatly  increased  his  exasperation.  Even  the  final  entrance  into 
Rome  in  1870  failed  to  appease  him,  for  the  city  had  been  won 
ignobly,  he  thought,  by  men  who  did  not  deserve  to  win  it,  and 
the  corruption  that  was  rife  in  the  new  capital  seemed  to  justify 
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his  discontent.  But  in  the  course  of  the  next  decade  it  became 
clear  that  the  monarchy  was  firmly  established,  and  that  it  was 
essential  for  Italian  unity.  He  therefore  ceased  his  opposition 
and  became  a  loyal  supporter,  in  life  and  verse,  of  the  House  of 
Savoy. 

Carducci's  patriotism  shows  itself  in  many  poems  that  are  not 
political.  It  fills  his  evocations  of  the  glorious  past  of  his  country, 
and  it  creates  a  great  hope  for  her  future.  Not  content  with 
having  Italy  again  united,  he  would  have  her  once  more  the  leader 
of  the  world.  The  illusion  of  a  military  empire  he  cannot  cherish, 
but  he  bids  her  seek  a  finer  primacy  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
field.  "What  great  thought  hast  thou  cast  of  late  among  the 
peoples?"  he  asks  in  reproof,  and  prophesies  the  day  when  Italy 
shall  have  a  new  triumph 

Over  the  dark  age,  over  the  barbarous  age. 
Over  the  monsters  from  which  with  serene 
Justice  she  shall  set  free  the  captive  world. 

From  first  to  last,  too,  Carducci  was  a  classicist.  His  love  of 
normal  life  is  in  itself  classic.  He  sought  to  be  an  interpreter 
of  the  classic  spirit  to  the  modern  world;  to  reveal  the  antique 
beauty,  to  reenforce  the  sense  of  human  power  and  human  worth, 
and  to  transform  the  mediaeval  and  the  modern,  in  so  far  as 
they  were  worth  preserving,  into  the  image  of  antiquity.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  were  the  constant  companions  of  his  mind, 
and  the  minute  thoroughness  of  his  scholarship  served  to  intensify 
and  enrich  his  love  for  them.  Horace,  in  particular,  influenced 
him  very  deeply  and  in  many  ways.  To  Carducci,  as  to  so  many 
Italian  poets,  the  classical  mythology  possessed  not  only  a  charm, 
but  a  satisfying  truth,  that  Northerners  can  hardly  feel.  In  the 
second  Primavera  ellenica  he  writes: 

Though  other  gods  may  wane,  the  gods  of  Greece 
Live  on  for  aye.     They  sleep  in  the  maternal 
Trees,  on  the  hills,  in  streams,  in  the  great  peace 
Of  seas  eternal. 

And  if  there  summon  them  the  enamoured  face 
Of  a  fair  woman,  or  a  poet's  strain, 
They,  laughing,  from  the  sacred  biding-place 
Flash  forth  again. 
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Carducci's  song  does  evoke  them  constantly,  and  they  bring 
to  all  his  verse  their  gifts  of  beauty  and  memory. 

Naturally  enough,  Carducci  was  an  active  enemy  of  Romanti- 
cism. He  opposed  it  because  it  was  foreign,  a  thing  of  France 
and  Germany,  and  because  of  its  reversion  to  mediaeval  Chris- 
tianity. "The  Romantic  school,"  he  says,  "threw  itself  headlong 
into  mysticism  and  sentimentalism,  depravities  respectively  of 
the  reason  and  of  passion  which  harmonize  with  each  other  per- 
fectly," Much  of  his  literary  satire  is  directed  against  the  late 
Romantics.  Yet  he  was  not  long  in  finding  that  many  good 
things  can  come  out  of  Romanticism,  and  his  theories  did  not 
prevent  him  from  utilizing  suggestions,  materials,  and  forms 
which  he  found  beyond  the  Alps.  The  direct  violence  of  the 
Chdtiments  greatly  influenced  his  poHtical  invectives,  and  he  was 
led  through  Uking  for  the  irony  of  Heine  into  appreciation  of 
other  qualities  of  German  Romantic  art.  And  during  his  last 
years  he  thought  Shelley  the  greatest  of  the  moderns. 

Professor  John  Erskine,  in  an  admirable  recent  essay,  main- 
tains that  lyric  poetry  is  of  the  present,  that  dramatic  poetry  is 
of  the  past,  and  that  the  epic,  as  charged  with  a  sense  of  destiny, 
is  of  the  future.  Carducci  thought  otherwise.  "The  present," 
he  says,  "belongs  to  the  drama,  to  the  novel,  to  the  newspaper; 
the  future,  to  God;  the  past,  to  poetry."  And  elsewhere:  "Great 
poetry  aspires  ceaselessly  to  the  past  and  proceeds  from  the  past. 
The  dead  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  the  living,  and  the 
spaces  of  time  under  the  Triumph  of  Death  are  infinitely  more 
immense  and  more  tranquil  than  the  brief  moment  agitated  by 
the  phenomenon  of  life.  Hence  the  imagination  of  the  poet 
can  there  freely  take  its  flight,  while  the  appearances  of  the  present, 
in  their  continual  flux,  do  not  allow  the  artistic  faculty  so  to  fix 
them  as  to  be  able  to  transform  them  into  the  ideal." 

The  intense  sensation  of  the  past  is  indeed  a  natural  thing  in 
Italy.  It  comes  with  overwhelming  power  when  you  stand  high 
above  a  plain  that  quivers  with  the  Ufe  of  generations;  at  Fiesole, 
looking  down  to  Florence  and  the  Arno;  on  Vesuvius,  with  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii  at  your  feet;  on  the  hill  of  Tusculum, 
with  Rome  in  the  distance  and  the  Campagna  spread  before  you. 
Some  such  mountain  experience  as  this  gave  Carducci  the  recur- 
ring phrase  by  which  he  expresses  his  visualization  of  the  past: 
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"I  stand  upon  the  mount  of  centuries."  From  that  height  he 
directs  his  vision  over  the  varied  land  of  time  and  legend  that 
lies  below.  With  poet's  keenness  he  sees  here  and  there  men 
and  scenes  that  glow  with  some  rich  human  significance,  and 
then,  as  creator,  he  evokes  those  men,  those  scenes,  for  the  modern 
world.  Thus  he  recreates  the  rush  of  Umbria  to  arms  after 
Thrasimene,  the  leaguing  of  the  Lombards  at  Legnano,  the  crises 
of  the  Risorgimento.  Heroes  and  poets  live  again  in  his  verse: 
Catullus,  Theodoric,  Barbarossa,  Rudel,  Charles  the  Fifth, 
Garibaldi.  Carducci  has,  too,  a  strong  sense  of  the  continuity 
of  fate,  of  epic  destiny.  The  temple  and  the  guillotine  were  to 
him  requital  for  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  death  of 
MaximiUan  in  Mexico  was  but  the  vengeance  of  an  Aztec  god. 

Of  the  poems  which  summon  to  hfe  rather  the  figures  of  legend 
than  those  of  history,  the  finest,  I  think,  is  an  ode  suggested  by  a 
visit  to  the  burial  place  of  Shelley,  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery 
in  Rome.  The  poem  is  written  in  elegiac  distichs:  I  render  it 
in  hteral  prose. 

Lalage,  I  know  the  dream  that  rises  from  the  depths  of  thy  heart,  I  know  the 
vanishing  happiness  thy  fond  eye  pursues. 

The  present  hour  is  in  vain,  it  only  smites  and  is  gone,  only  in  the  past  is  the 
beautiful,  only  in  death  is  the  true. 

The  eager  Clio  sets  her  foot  upon  the  mount  of  the  centuries,  and  sings,  and 
opens  her  proud  wings  to  the  sky. 

Beneath  her,  as  she  flies,  there  is  spread  and  illumined  the  vast  cemetery  of  the 
world;  before  her  laughs  the  sun 

Of  the  new  age.  O  strophes,  thoughts  of  my  earliest  years,  speed  surely  now 
toward  my  olden  loves; 

Speed  through  the  skies,  through  the  calm  skies,  to  the  fair  island  resplendent 
with  fancy  in  the  seas. 

There,  leaning  on  their  spears,  Siegfried  and  Achilles,  tall  and  fair,  wander 
singing  along  the  resounding  sea: 

To  the  one  Ophelia,  escaped  from  her  pallid  lover,  gives  flowers;  to  the  other 
Iphigenia  comes  from  the  sacrifice. 

Under  a  green  oak  Roland  speaks  with  Hector,  Durendal  flashes  with  gold  and 
gems  in  the  sun: 

Andromache  calls  her  boy  to  her  bosom;  Aide  the  fair  ia  silence  watches  her 
stem  lord. 

King  Lear  of  the  flowing  locks  tells  his  sorrow  to  the  wandering  Oedipus;  with 
uncertain  eyes  Oedipus  seeks  ever  the  sphinx: 

The  loving  CordeHa  calls — "Ah,  white  Antigone,  come!  Come,  O  Greek  sister! 
Let  us  sing  of  peace  to  our  fathers." 
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Helen  and  Ysolde  go  pensively  in  the  shade  of  the  myrtles;  the  red  sunset  laughs 
in  their  golden  hair: 

Helen  gazes  over  the  sea:  King  Mark  to  Ysolde  opens  his  arms,  and  the  blond 
head  rests  on  the  great  beard. 

With  the  Scottish  queen  on  the  shore  in  the  moonlight  is  Clytemnestra :  they 
dip  their  white  arms  in  the  sea. 

And  the  sea  recoils  swollen  with  fervid  blood:  their  cries  echo  along  the  rocky 
shore. 

O  far  from  the  ways  of  mortal  toil,  island  of  the  fair,  island  of  heroes. 

Island  of  poets !  The  ocean  foams  white  around,  strange  birds  fly  through  the 
empurpled  air. 

Above  the  bending  laurels  passes  the  resonance  of  the  epic,  like  a  great  wind 
in  May  above  the  waving  fields. 

Or  as  when  Wagner  the  mighty  infuses  a  thousand  spirits  into  the  singing  metals, 
and  the  hearts  of  men  tremble. 

Ah,  but  there  no  poet  of  the  new  days  is  come,  save  only  thou,  perchance, 
Shelley,  thou  Titan  spirit 

In  maiden  forms:  from  the  divine  embrace  of  Thetis,  Sophocles  swiftly  rapt 
thee  to  the  choir  of  heroes. 

O  heart  of  hearts,  above  this  urn  that  encloses  thee,  now  cold,  the  springtime  in 
flower  is  fragrant  and  warm  and  shining. 

O  heart  of  hearts,  the  sun,  the  divine  father,  enfolds  thee  with  his  radiant  love, 
poor  silent  heart. 

The  pines  stir  fresh  in  the  wind  of  Rome:  where  art  thou,  poet  of  the  world 
set  free.'' 

Where  art  thou.'  Dost  thou  heed  me.''  My  tear-wet  glance  loses  itself  beyond 
the  Am-elian  walls,  in  the  sad  plain. 

Carducci  is  constantly  successful  in  description:  with  a  scene 
of  inherent  beauty  or  significance  before  him,  he  visualizes  it  as 
a  composed  whole  and  in  detail,  and  renders  it  with  vivid  reality. 
Often  he  tells  memories  of  his  own  in  free  narrative  verse,  or 
voices  directly  in  lyric  form  his  own  sorrow  or  his  own  joy.  His 
love  poems  are  very  few,  but  Panteismo,  which  Shelley  might 
have  written,  and  the  Catullian  Ruit  Hora,  are  of  his  best  work. 

Whatever  the  content  of  the  poem,  it  is  sure  to  be  marked  by 
consummate  formal  artistry.  Herein  Carducci  returns  to  the 
long  Italian  tradition,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  his  Romantic 
predecessors.  He  preferred  difficult  metres  as  stimulating  to 
nobility  of  thought,  and  he  was  constantly  revising  and  perfecting 
what  he  had  written.  His  verse  in  its  definitive  form  has  the 
chiselled  finish  of  Leopardi,  of  Petrarch,  of  Horace.  And  it  is 
with  the  note  of  delight  in  artistry  that  Carducci  ends  the  best 
of  his  several  poems  on  poetry,  the  Congedo  of  the  Rime  nuove. 
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Like  a  smith  the  poet  is. 
And  the  plying  of  his  trade 
Hath  of  steel  his  muscles  made, 

Till  they  with  his  hammers  vie; 
Proud  he  doth  his  head  upraise. 

Clear  his  forehead,  gay  his  eye. 

When  the  bird  at  daybreak  sings. 
And  the  gleam  of  early  light 
Rests  upon  the  waiting  height. 

He  the  bellows  full  doth  urge 
Till  the  ruddy  fires  spring 

Cheerily  within  the  forge. 

Now  the  flame  darts  upward  high, 
Flashing  sparks   of  ruddy   gold. 
Leaping  with  defiance  bold 

Far  above  the  glowing  tools; 
Now  it  sinks  as  though  to  die. 

Lurking  low  amid  the  coals. 

What  the  flame  may  be,  who  knows.'' 
Only  He  that  doth  the  fire 
Of  the  human  heart  inspire. 

But  the  smith,  when  white-intense 
Every  burning  ember  glows. 

Casts  therein  the  elements 

Of  his  deepest  love  and  thought; 
Treasures  of  his  memory. 
Glories  of  his  ancestry, 

Hopes  that  yet  shall  come  to  pass, 
All  lie  molten  to  be  wrought 

In  the  incandescent  mass. 

Now  the  glowing  bar  he  bends 

And  upon  the  anvil  lays. 

Then  with  shaping  hammer  plays; 

Strikes,  and  while  he  strikes  he  sings; 
Strikes,  the  while  the  sun  ascends 

And  the  forge  with  clamor  rings. 

Strikes,  and  lo!  for  liberty 

Here  are  shields,  and  here  are  swords 

That  shall  smite  despotic  lords; 

And  for  those  that  vanquish  them 
Here  are  wreaths  of  victory; 

Here  for  love  a  diadem. 
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Strikes,  and  lo!  for  sacred  shrine 
Here  are  altars  with  the  story 
Graven  fair  of  martyrs'  glory; 

Here  are  goblets  that  shall  render 
Dearer  still  the  sparkling  wine 

'Mid  the  banquet's  joyous  splendor. 

For  himself,  of  ruddy  gold 
Makes  he  then  a  single  dart. 
Hurls  it  upward  from  his  heart 

Toward  the  sun,  and  its  ascent. 
And  its  gleaming,  doth  behold, — 

And,  beholding,  is  content. 
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From  the  Portrait  in  Johnson  Chapel 
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I 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Con- 
necticut, on  the  24th  of  June,  1813.  He  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1834;  studied  theology  at 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  until  1837;  was  ordained 
to  the  Christian  ministry  on  November  9,  1838,  and  continued 
his  mission  work  at  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Lawrenceburg, 
a  small  settlement  on  the  Ohio  River,  twenty  miles  below  Cin- 
cinnati. On  July  31,  1839,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  at  Indian- 
apolis, where  his  unconventional  preaching  filled  the  church  to 
overflowing.  He  was  dismissed  from  the  scene  of  his  earlier  efforts 
on  September  19,  1847,  to  accept  a  call  from  the  newly  organized 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  New  York  State.  There  the  stal- 
wart character  and  superabundant  gifts  of  the  young  divine  were 
speedily  recognized,  and  he  soon  became  a  national  asset  in  the 
struggle  against  slavery. 

His  parentage  deserves  more  than  a  passing  mention.  The 
father,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  (1775-1863),  a  direct  descendant  of 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Haven  colony  and  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  was  in  many  respects  the  foremost  clerical  figure 
of  his  day.  He  served  several  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  New  England  and  New  York  State  until  his  removal 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  was  appointed  President  of  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  and  later  filled  the  chair  of  didactic  and 
polemical  theology  of  that  institution.  His  fearlessness  of  temper, 
magnetic  personality  and  powerful  manner  of  expression  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  American  pulpit  orators  during  his  genera- 
tion. A  harmless  and  amusing  egotism  played  around  his  utter- 
ances but  did  not  detract  from  their  serious  and  lasting  effects. 
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Pre-eminently  a  lover  of  God  and  of  goodness,  he  bore  heavily 
against  resistance  to  the  reforms  he  ardently  advocated,  and  his 
sermons  on  duelling  and  the  vice  of  intemperance  were  instru- 
mental in  checking  these  manifest  evils. 

Both  father  and  son  were  bereft  of  their  mothers  in  infancy. 
The  elder  Beecher's  mother,  a  woman  of  "a  joyous,  sparkling, 
hopeful  temperament"  died  two  days  after  he  was  born.  His 
first  wife,  Roxana  Foote  Beecher,  lived  until  her  most  famous 
child  was  three  years  old.  From  her  Henry  Ward  inherited  the 
love  of  nature,  music  and  art  to  which  his  father  was  largely  insen- 
sible. The  almost  feminine  tenderness  and  winsomeness  which 
mantled  the  granite-like  traits  of  his  Puritan  disposition  and  en- 
deared him  to  those  who  were  admitted  to  his  intimacy  can  also 
be  clearly  traced  to  his  mother.  Of  her  he  said — "There  are  few 
women  born  into  this  world  who  are  her  equals.  She  was  a  woman 
of  extraordinary  graces  and  gifts;  a  woman  most  demonstrative, 
with  a  profound  philosophical  nature,  of  a  wonderful  depth  of 
affection,  and  with  a  serenity  that  was  simply  charming.  From 
her  I  received  my  love  of  the  beautiful,  my  poetic  temperament; 
from  her  also  I  received  simplicity  and  childlike  faith  in  God.  Do 
you  know  why  so  often  I  speak  what  must  seem  to  some  of  you 
rhapsody  of  woman.''  It  is  because  I  had  a  mother,  and  if  I  were 
to  live  a  thousand  years  I  could  not  express  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  least  I  owe  to  her.  Three  years  old  was  I  when  singing 
she  left  me  and  sung  on  to  heaven,  where  she  sings  evermore.  I 
have  only  such  a  rememberance  of  her  as  you  have  of  the  clouds 
of  ten  years  ago — faint,  evanescent;  and  yet,  caught  by  imagina- 
tion, and  fed  by  that  which  I  have  heard  of  her  and  by  what  my 
father's  thought  and  feeling  of  her  were,  it  has  come  to  be  so  much 
to  me  that  no  devout  Catholic  ever  saw  so  much  in  the  Virgin 
Mary  as  I  have  seen  in  my  mother,  who  has  been  a  presence  to  me 
ever  since  I  can  remember." 

Dr.  Lyman  Beecher's  second  wife  was  Miss  Harriet  Porter,  of 
Portland,  Maine.  She  lacked  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  her  pre- 
decessor, and  while  she  intensified  her  stepson's  reverence  for 
religious  authority  and  moderated  his  exuberance,  it  is  doubtful 
if  her  discipline  was  helpful  toward  the  entire  development  of 
his  many  sided  and  irrepressible  nature.  Seven  sons  of  Lyman 
Beecher  became  clergymen,  his  daughters,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
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and  Catherine  Esther  Beecher,  attained  literary  distinction,  and 
the  entire  family  furnished  a  striking  example  of  many  of  the  best 
characteristics  of  Puritan  descent  and  training.  They  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  human  betterment,  and  their  extraordi- 
nary endowments  and  sacrificial  efforts  prompted  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  race  then  current  in  Boston  as  "saints,  sinners,  and 
the  Beecher  family." 

II 

The  religious  world  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  and  of  Beech- 
er's  youth  languished  in  the  enervating  and  oppressive  atmosphere 
it  had  deeply  inhaled  from  a  former  era.  The  Evangelical  Revival 
led  by  the  Wesleys  had  affected  New  England  less  than  any  other 
quarter  of  the  Republic  or  the  Empire.  Methodism,  as  its  per- 
manent embodiment,  stood  out  in  bold  relief  from  other  Protes- 
tant sects  a  compact,  zealous,  aggressive,  evangelizing  Arminian 
denomination,  whose  invasion  of  the  settled  parishes  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  adjoining  commonwealths  was  keenly  resented 
by  the  older  occupants.  The  Congregational  Churches,  notwith- 
standing their  superior  culture,  were  practically  paralysed  by  a 
fatalistic  creed  and  a  lack  of  social  sympathy.  All  grades  of  soci- 
ety were  tinctured  with  a  scepticism  nourished  by  the  repellant 
doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation.  These  divided  the  human 
family  into  two  unequal  classes,  the  insignificent  minority  being 
the  exclusively  favored  recipients  of  God's  forgiveness  and  res- 
toration, the  majority  the  pitiable  objects  of  His  wrath  and 
judgment  unto  doom.  "The  decrees"  were  ascribed  to  God's 
sovereignty  as  "the  Moral  Ruler  of  the  Universe";  their  source 
and  nature  forbade  any  interference  either  in  thought,  word  or 
deed.  They  had  no  necessary  ethical  or  spiritual  relations,  but 
rested  entirely  on  purely  arbitrary  assumptions  which  were  enforced 
with  depressing  reiteration.  The  results  were  disastrous  to  Chris- 
tian enterprise.  Religious  education  of  the  youth  of  the  churches 
was  opposed  by  the  clergy.  Missionary  activities  were  proscribed 
by  the  cruel  severance  of  the  elect  from  the  non-elect.  Slavery 
was  accepted  in  the  Northern  States  as  a  domestic  institution; 
below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  it  was  regarded  as  a  Scriptural  pro- 
vision and  demonstrated  by  proof-texts  which  were  bent  to  that 
end.     Such  benighted  conditions  were  not  accepted  by  the  rem- 

.     4 
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nant;  and  while  Beecher's  century  was  still  young  the  first  glim- 
merings of  a  better  day  began  to  gild  the  horizon.  Dr.  Timothy 
Dwight  united  with  the  elder  Beecher  to  issue  a  restatement  of 
orthodox  beliefs  which  interpreted  them  in  more  humane  terms. 
The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was 
organized  in  1810,  and  although  receiving  scanty  welcome  from 
some  it  continued  to  prosper.  The  American  Home  Missionary 
Society's  beginnings  date  from  1826.  Both  Societies  were  a  pro- 
test against  the  high  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  the  period.  The 
moral  destitution  and  spiritual  apathy  of  the  people  tortured  the 
noble  heart  of  Lyman  Beecher,  who  hurled  his  logical  and  telling 
invectives  against  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  nation.  In  England 
the  revolt  against  the  exaggerated  dogmas  of  Geneva  and  the 
anxiety  concerning  the  popular  desertion  of  the  church  took  shape 
in  the  Oxford  Movement.  Hugh  Rose,  John  Keble  and  John 
Henry  Newman  sought  refuge  in  medievalism  and  antiquity,  not 
only  for  their  sacerdotalism  but  because  of  their  more  merciful 
handling  of  the  problems  of  sin  and  redemption.  Thomas  Arnold, 
Frederick  W.  Robertson  and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  were 
contemporary  moving  spirits  in  the  Broad  Church  of  the  Anglican 
communion. 

At  this  vital  juncture  the  American  church  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  three  anointed  seers  of  whom  she  was  scarcely  worthy: 
"Horace  Bushnell,  the  prophet  of  faith,  Charles  G.  Finney,  the 
prophet  of  hope,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  prophet  of  love." 
The  first  and  the  last  of  these  men  transformed  the  mechanical 
and  lifeless  rationalism  of  religious  thought  into  a  spiritual  unity 
of  divine  and  human  fellowship.  They  liberated  the  conception 
of  the  Creator  and  the  creature  from  the  bondage  which  had  chafed 
and  irritated  thoughtful  men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life. 
The  impossible  and  irresponsible  egoism  which  had  hitherto  been 
the  determinant  of  divine  action  was  supplanted  by  the  loftier 
ideal  of  God  as  the  universal  Father  and  of  all  men  as  His  offspring 
by  ties  they  did  not  create  and  would  it  find  difficult  to  destroy. 

Such  views  were  destined  to  meet  considerable  criticism;  but 
their  harmony  with  Holy  Scripture,  their  satisfaction  for  the  hun- 
gerings  and  questionings  of  the  heart  of  man  and  their  consistency 
with  the  highest  virtues  and  graces  could  not  be  successfully  with- 
stood.    Henry  Ward  Beecher  had  brooded  upon  them  from  his 
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youth  up,  and  their  intrinsic  authority  and  beauty  flashed  upon 
him  in  his  earher  manhood  with  the  suddeness  of  a  direct  revela- 
tion from  Heaven.  Like  St.  Augustine,  St.  Francis  and  St.  Ed- 
mund Rich  he  obtained  his  vision.  One  glad  confident  morning 
in  the  month  of  May  he  walked  in  the  Ohio  woods,  which  skirt 
the  banks  of  her  great  river,  and  there  he  tasted  the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come.  To  the  truth  as  he  then  apprehended  it  he 
at  once  dedicated  his  awakening  gifts.  The  event  was  so  mo- 
mentous, so  fraught  with  value  for  his  after  life  that  it  should  be 
set  forth  in  his  own  words:  "It  pleased  God  to  reveal  to  my  wan- 
dering soul  the  idea  that  it  was  His  nature  to  love  a  man  in  his 
sins  for  the  sake  of  helping  him  out  of  him;  that  He  did  not  do  it 
out  of  compliment  to  Christ,  or  to  a  law,  or  to  a  plan  of  salvation, 
but  from  the  fulness  of  His  great  heart;  that  He  was  a  being  not 
made  mad  by  sin,  but  sorry;  that  He  was  not  furious  with  wrath 
toward  the  sinner,  but  pitied  him.  .  .  .  And  when  I  found 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  such  a  disposition,  ...  I  felt  I  had 
found  a  God.  I  shall  never  forget  the  feelings  with  which  I 
walked  forth  that  May  morning.  The  golden  pavements  will 
never  feel  to  my  feet  as  then  the  grass  felt  to  them  . 
and  there  were  no  forms  in  the  universe  which  seemed  to  me 
graceful  enough  to  represent  the  Being,  a  conception  of  whose 
character  had  just  dawned  on  my  mind." 

The  light  and  music  of  that  unforgetable  experience  accom- 
panied him  to  the  end  of  his  journey.  They  account  for  the  ex- 
hilarating vibrancy  which  Avinged  his  words,  for  the  indestructible 
and  reasoned  optimism  which  enabled  him  to  stand  in  high  places 
during  the  darkest  times  and  wait  for  the  coming  of  his  Lord. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  surer  test  of  the  larger  dimensions  of  a  man's 
nature  than  this  ability  to  retain  throughout  a  long  life  and 
continually  dispense  in  undiminished  volume,  the  original  and  tri- 
umphant force  of  such  a  visitation  to  his  soul.  It  freed  his  natural 
elasticity  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  their  genial  motions  flowed 
uninterruptedly  in  many  healing  streams  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Yet  they  did  not  exhaust  the  content  of  this  illumina- 
ting interval;  they  were  but  a  part  of  the  larger  liberty  he  now 
enjoyed  as  a  son  of  God,  aware  of  his  sonship  and  exulting  in  its 
illimitable  prospects.  Mr.  Beecher  was  always  a  lover  of  his  kind, 
an  uncompromising  antagonist  of  oppression  and  an  undaunted 
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seeker  after  truth.  But  he  was  such  because  he  was  immersed  in 
an  unfaiHng  consciousness  of  God's  presence  in  His  own  world 
and  supremely  in  His  creature  man.  The  commanding  aspects 
and  pervasive  influence  of  his  salient  qualities  can  everywhere  be 
traced  to  his  indisturbable  faith  in  God  as  his  Father  and  in  Jesuc 
Christ  as  the  express  manifestation  of  the  Godhead.  He  was  a 
man  of  many  moods,  in  which  were  blended  the  old  and  the  new, 
the  survivals  of  the  past  and  the  anticipations  of  the  future.  Some- 
times his  emotional  associations  had  their  way ;  and  again  his  tradi- 
tional memories  of  intercourse  with  his  father's  convictions  and 
assertions  were  to  the  fore,  when  poetic  insight  and  brilliant  imagi- 
nation gave  way  to  deliberate  theological  statement.  He  was 
frank  in  his  repudiation  of  election,  total  depravity,  eternal 
punishment,  an  infallible  Bible  and  materialized  theories  of  the 
atonement.  For  bodies  of  divinity  and  doctrinal  formularies  and 
confessions  he  had  little  respect.  The  disintegration  of  superfluous 
dogma  and  vexatious  ecclesiastical  codes  was  hastened  by  his  per- 
sistent attacks.  The  Trinity  he  accepted  as  an  authoritative 
revelation  from  Christ.  In  matters  of  organized  knowledge  and 
scientific  discovery  he  was  far  ahead  of  his  weaker  brethren.  His 
treatment  of  the  Darwinian  controversy  was  admirable  for  its 
sagacity  and  penetration.  While  other  preachers  and  theologians 
quaked  with  fear  before  this  daring  innovation,  he  foresaw  and 
predicted  the  modern  conclusion  that  as  a  theory  of  origin  evolu- 
tion was  worthless,  as  a  theory  of  methodical  development,  it  was 
harmless.  Indeed,  it  corroborated  the  general  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse as  he  conceived  tliat  scheme. 

In  everything  relating  to  Jesus  Christ  he  was  hyper-orthodox. 
*'A  Monophysite!"  exclaimed  Dr.  John  Chadwick,  who  seemed 
somewhat  surprised,  as  a  Unitarian  divine,  that  Beecher  should 
have  held  to  this  unbroken  allegiance.  His  own  words  leave  no 
room  for  doubt;  he  was  so  firmly  fixed  here  that  he  could  freely 
float  elsewhere.  He  held  others  to  this  trust  because  he  was  held 
to  it  by  the  Master  Himself.  He  said  to  his  ministerial  brethren 
in  his  later  years,  "The  substance  of  Christ's  being  was  divine 
and  He  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  That  is  my  faith  and  I 
have  never  swerved  from  it.  I  go  farther  to  say  I  cannot  pray  to 
the  Father  except  through  Christ.  I  pray  to  Christ.  I  must. 
The  way  the  Spirit  of  God  works  in  me  makes  it  necessary  that  I 
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should  have  something  that  I  can  clasp,  and  to  me  the  Father  is 
vague.  I  believe  in  a  Father,  but  the  definition  of  Him  in  my 
vision  is  not  to  me  what  my  portraiture  of  Christ  is.  Though  I 
say  Father,  I  am  thinking  of  Christ  all  the  time.  That  which 
men  call  Father  is  that  which  is  interpreted  in  Christ.  Since 
the  Godhead  has  three  doors  of  approach,  it  makes  no  difference 
through  which  our  souls  enter." 

Ill 

He  came  to  Plymouth  pulpit  detached  from  the  minor  duties  of 
the  pastorate.  His  mission  was  to  preach  the  truth  as  he  under- 
stood it,  in  the  hght  of  Holy  Scripture  and  with  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  as  the  basis  and  fulfilment  of  revealed  religion.  "All  the 
bells  that  God  has  put  in  my  belfry  shall  ring,"  was  his  unique 
declaration  concerning  this  calling.  His  favorite  theme  was  char- 
ity, the  moralized  love  which  St.  Paul  has  depicted  in  the  first 
Corinthian  Epistle.  This  was  the  height  of  good,  the  hate  of  ill, 
the  triumph  of  truth  and  falsehood's  overthrow,  the  only  worker 
of  the  Highest  Will.  In  setting  it  forth  he  frequently  used  the 
forms  and  phrases  of  the  earlier  school  of  theology,  though  he 
poured  into  them  new  and  surprising  meanings  and  invested  them 
afresh  with  spiritual  compulsion.  His  complete  mastery  of  lan- 
guage, dramatic  art,  irresistible  impersonation,  breadth  of  view, 
passionate  sympathy  and  peerless  imagination  enabled  him  to 
deal  in  luxuriant  variety  with  the  speculations  he  advanced  and 
the  verities  he  declaimed.  His  message  went  forth  to  the  ends  of 
English  speaking  Christendom,  and  Brooklyn  sprang  into  view 
mainly  because  his  pulpit  was  the  city's  crowning  glory. 

Those  whose  delight  in  his  achievements  has  obscured  their 
critical  faculty  have  been  reluctant  to  admit  that  any  defect  could 
exist  in  such  marvellous  preaching.  It  is  certain  that  he  created 
an  epoch  in  homiletics.  "Never  were  audiences  drawn  more 
legitimately  or  more  grandly  served."  Yet  his  "enraptured  sense 
of  the  Divine  benignity  seeking  to  bring  men  out  of  sin's  captivity 
and  ignorance  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God" 
was  almost  excessive.  It  was  with  him  day  and  night,  and  there 
at  the  expense  of  that  inevitable  sequence  of  transgression  and 
punishment  which  George  Eliot  felt  so  deeply  and  expressed  in 
her  books  of  fiction,  and  without  which  no  prophet  of  God  is  fully 
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equipped  to  deal  with  the  actualities  of  human  experience.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been  in  the  case  of  the  individual  offender,  he 
rose  beyond  any  such  limitations  when  he  exposed  and  excoriated 
public  iniquities.  He  became  the  dread  enemy  of  that  sum  of  all 
villainies,  the  slave  traffic.  Religion,  patriotism,  and  his  convic- 
tion that  liberty  is  an  essential  part  of  the  good  of  all  things,  united 
in  him  against  the  foul  blot  on  church  and  state  in  his  dearly  loved 
country.  In  1834  he  rebuked  his  father's  share  in  a  futile  attempt 
to  evade  the  issue.  He  refused  to  be  silent  when  a  false  prudence 
dictated  that  ignoble  course.  Sectarian  theology  had  kindled  his 
wrath,  but  it  was  tempered  and  restrained  by  other  considerations ; 
when  slavery  was  discussed,  its  inward  fires  burst  forth  with  a 
devouring  flame.  Timid  officials  and  prominent  citizens  were 
fearful  of  the  consequences  and  besought  him  to  leave  the  question 
alone.  They  did  not  know  the  man,  nor  the  infinite  capacities 
for  the  widest  public  action  which  were  in  him.  He  craved  support 
but  never  at  the  cost  of  principle,  and  the  sacrifices  he  made  were 
negligible  compared  with  the  advantages  his  courage  and  faithful- 
ness secured  for  him. 

His  altitude  as  an  orator  and  a  publicist  was  secured  by  the  de- 
bate which  raged  throughout  the  earlier  Brooklyn  ministry  and  was 
finally  submitted  to  the  fearful  settlement  of  the  Civil  War.  Under 
his  hot  heroical  purposes  there  lay  a  cool,  clear  method.  He  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  the  struggle  was  pohtical  as  well  as  religious,  and 
both  aspects  were  identified  in  his  presentation.  He  never  entered 
the  ineffectual  realm  of  mere  protest,  and  for  that  reason  did  not  for- 
mally ally  himself  with  the  non-political  ideas  of  the  Abolitionists. 
He  proposed  that  an  anti-slavery  party  should  be  built  up,  to  whose 
standard  honest  men  of  either  party  could  consistently  repair. 
Neither  Whigs  nor  Democrats  were  willing  to  assume  the  risks  of 
such  a  procedure.  But,  with  the  wisdom  of  a  skilful  pioneer,  Mr. 
Beecher  pushed  its  claims,  and  his  name  will  always  stand  high 
among  the  founders  and  great  representatives  of  the  Republican 
party  which  was  President  Lincoln's  chief  support  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union.  He  was  never  so  happy  in  rejoinder  or  so 
disconcerting  in  repartee  as  when  he  was  fighting  single  handed 
against  determined  foes.  Their  interruptions  were  his  meat  and 
drink,  their  insolence  gave  him  a  coveted  opening  for  a  deadly  thrust. 
"  Can  you  find  a  meaner  criminal  in  Sing  Sing.''"  he  demanded,  when 
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he  was  lashing  some  pro-slavery  devotee.  "  Yes,"  said  an  unfortun- 
ate wight  in  the  audience:  whereupon  Beecher  replied,  "I  give  it 
up.  You  know.  You've  been  there."  His  stormy  eloquence  rose 
above  the  curses  and  revilings  of  the  mob,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  gibes,  the  laughter,  the  groans  and  the  cheers  were 
simply  an  induction  for  a  manifestation  of  many-sided  and  solid 
endowments  of  speech  which  made  him  master  of  the  field.  The 
addresses  he  delivered  in  England  ranged  from  Liverpool  in  the 
west  to  London  in  the  south.  Aristocratic  Britain  and  the  cot- 
ton merchants  of  the  north  were  cold  and  adverse  toward  his 
cause.  The  working  classes  were  with  him,  and  Queen  Victoria, 
who  shrewdly  perceived  the  temper  of  the  bulk  of  her  subjects, 
refused  her  consent  to  diplomatic  efforts  which  would  have  given 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Southern  Confederacy,  The  wise  hesita- 
tion of  President  Lincoln  to  issue  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion until  the  fealty  of  the  border  States  had  been  assured  was  not 
understood  in  England.  The  situation  was  complicated  and  rife 
with  danger.  But  Beecher  magnificently  vindicated  the  states- 
manship of  the  great  President,  and  despite  all  hindrances  he 
excited  in  England  an  enthusiasm  for  humanity  and  freedom  which 
John  Bright  sustained  by  his  orations  in  Parliament  and  before 
his  constituents  at  Birmingham. 

There  was  a  strain  in  Beecher  which  made  it  easy  for  him  to 
slip  away  from  the  hard  and  the  disagreeable.  He  was  fond  of 
the  approval  of  his  friends  and  he  prized  his  immense  popularity. 
Yet  when  duty  pointed  to  the  course  where  he  would  lose  support 
of  those  whom  he  cherished  he  never  hesitated  to  take  it,  scornful 
of  consequences.  The  highest  type  of  courage  was  his,  a  courage 
which  was  sufficient  in  itself  for  any  emergency  and  positively 
revelled  in  the  heat  of  the  strife,  when  every  man's  hand  was 
against  him.  We  should  fail  in  our  tribute  to  him,  and  leave  un- 
noticed the  citadel  of  his  inmost,  utmost  sway,  if  we  did  not  return 
to  Beecher  as  a  preacher  of  Christianity.  There  were  greater 
editors,  lecturers  who  ran  him  closely,  orators  like  Bright  who 
fairly  challenged  his  supremacy,  but  as  a  preacher  he  was  tran- 
scendant,  and  in  our  opinion,  unapproachable.  He  knew  where 
his  strength  lay,  and  he  gave  himself  to  the  one  work  of  preaching 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  with  a  singleness  of  aim  and  a  fostering 
of  his  gifts,  which  left  little  to  be  desired.     The  reading  of  his 
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sermons  is  a  profitable  exercise;  the  particular  discourse  on  "The 
Journey  to  Emmaus"  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  homily  at  its 
best.  But  the  personal  equation  cannot  be  reproduced  upon  the 
printed  page.  And  there  were  moments  of  which  his  former  hearers 
still  tell  with  bated  breath,  when  from  the  depths  within  him  came 
an  uprush  of  holy  love  and  ecstatic  vision  which  made  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women  tremble  with  unspeakable  joy  and  reverence. 
God  Himself  seemed  to  bow  the  heavens  and  come  down  while 
the  whole  sanctuary  stood  in  awe  of  Him.  These  outbursts  were 
intermittent,  or  he  might  have  been  shattered  by  their  tremendous 
vehemence.  No  other  modern  preacher  knew  their  inevitableness 
as  Beecher  did,  and  when  the  Spirit  thus  moved  him  he  took  his 
place  with  the  few  greatest  prophets  of  all  ages. 

The  level  reaches  and  tranquil  flow  of  discourse  which  followed 
these  periods  were  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  preacher  and 
the  audience.  They  were  interspersed  with  passages  of  exquisite 
drollery  and  felicitous  allusion,  or  followed  by  sentences  which 
Beecher  alone  could  mint  for  circulation,  sentences  which  left 
emotion  in  the  heart  and  reverberations  in  the  memory.  These 
were  the  secrets  of  his  overmastering  attraction  and  edification. 
He  gathered  men  to  his  soul  with  an  invincible  impulse.  He  held 
them  there  spellbound  before  his  visions  of  God,  of  justice,  of 
mercy  and  of  their  future  perfections.  He  shamed  their  meanness 
and  littleness,  he  provoked  their  contrition,  he  inflamed  their 
zeal  for  righteousness,  he  quickened  every  spiritual  fibre  and  pre- 
pared his  people  for  the  valley  of  the  shadow  and  the  triumph 
beyond  mortality.  This  is  the  Father's  business,  and  also  that 
of  the  Elder  Brother,  a  business  in  which  the  preacher  had  a  full 
co-partnership.  The  future  lifted  before  him  in  vast  perspective, 
unhindered  by  sectarian  boundaries  and  dogmatic  tests,  illumined 
and  warmed  by  lovers  radiance,  golden  with  hope  and  steadfast 
through  faith. 

IV 

Mr.  Beecher's  genius  may  be  defined  as  a  subtle  blending  of 
common  qualities  raised  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  and  steadily 
projected  toward  the  best  ideals.  His  patriotic  display  of  that 
genius  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by  his  countrymen.     The 
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services  he  rendered  the  anti-slavery  movement  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  will  form  a  part  of  the  national  epic  of  the 
century.  This  is  natural  enough,  and  from  the  civic  standpoint 
it  is  just  and  right.  But  these  services  are  the  external  part  of 
his  ministry,  known  to  all  and  sundry.  His  deeper  and  more 
lasting  contribution  was  that  of  an  inspired  teacher  of  spiritual 
realities.  Here  none  can  set  bounds  to  his  habitation,  for  he  was 
both  priest  and  prophet  to  his  own  and  succeeding  generations. 
He  was  sure  of  God,  and  he  made  others  partake  of  his  assurance. 
He  knew  men  and  he  was  able  to  make  supplication  for  them 
with  entreaties  which  they  felt  but  could  not  utter.  His  was  the 
organ  voice  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  He  strove  to  build  souls, 
as  he  phrased  it,  and  he  was  a  workman  needing  not  to  be  ashamed. 
No  political  terms  can  express  the  value  of  these  imponderable 
operations.  Like  John  Milton,  the  patriot  was  lost  in  the  poet- 
preacher,  and  the  freedom  he  brought  to  men's  spirits  was  even 
greater  than  that  he  helped  to  bestow  upon  the  black  man.  This 
then  is  his  vital  fame;  that  he  succored  the  milUons  in  their  search 
after  the  All-Father  and  the  divine  Christ.  Wider  areas  of  con- 
sciousness were  peopled  by  the  creations  of  his  sanctified  imagina- 
tion, things  unseen  and  eternal  became  intensely  real  when  he 
invoked  their  presence.  The  weary  and  perplexed  were  established 
in  the  gracious  truths  of  divine  love  and  sympathy;  the  hearts  of 
the  sinful  were  inclined  unto  the  God  their  salvation.  He  was 
not  an  abandoned  mystic,  aloof  from  the  world  of  affairs  and  con- 
temptuous of  its  routine.  He  gained  impetus  for  his  most  thrilling 
flights  from  his  contact  with  his  fellows,  and  after  he  had  beaten 
the  upper  spaces  with  an  effective  pinion  he  always  returned  to 
earth  to  substantiate  his  gains.  He  called  upon  men  to  achieve 
their  nobler  selves  by  responding  to  that  godliness  which  is  their 
natural  development.  Religion  for  him  was  right  mindedness, 
sin  abnormal  and  contrary  to  the  truer  instincts  of  the  breast. 
Consecration,  not  mutilation,  best  became  believers  in  the  evangel 
of  immortal  growth.  One  Avriter  has  accused  him  of  neglecting 
the  Bible  as  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  in  religious  questions,  and 
dilating  at  length  upon  the  rational  nature  of  man  as  a  secondary 
court.  In  this  as  in  much  else,  he  was  ahead  of  his  time.  He 
foresaw  the  structural  weakness  of  the  bibliolatry  of  Protestantism 
and  sought  to  remedy  it  by  invoking  the  sanctions  of  the  intellect 
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and  the  heart  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  faith.  Plato  in  the 
"Republic"  described  the  true  philosopher  as  "harmoniously 
constituted,"  "a  naturally  well  proportioned  and  gracious  mind, 
which  will  move  spontaneously  towards  the  true  being  of  every- 
thing," and  adds  that  "Truth  is  his  leader  whom  he  follows  always 
and  in  all  things."  These  words  of  ancient  wisdom  befit  Amherst's 
best-known  graduate.  He  was  thus  harmoniously  constituted, 
his  energies  were  free  and  his  perceptions  intuitive.  He  divined 
many  a  baffling  problem  and  the  divination  was  superior  to  the 
learned  arguments  which  attempted  its  solution.  Every  kind  of 
predilection  is  mistaken  for  the  virgin  love  of  truth:  the  taste  for 
rhetoric,  the  taste  for  logic,  party  spirit,  and  above  all,  that  sense 
of  the  value  of  a  particular  truth  which  has  no  valid  connection 
with  the  whole  of  the  truth,  are  substitutes  for  the  treasure  itself. 
Alongside  this  let  us  place  an  extract  from  Mr.  Beecher's  letter  of 
acceptance  at  the  time  he  was  called  to  Plymouth  Church:  "If 
ever  I  come  to  you  or  go  to  any  other  place,  I  have,  I  hope,  an 
immovable  plan  in  respect  to  the  objects  which  I  shall  pursue. 
So  help  me  God,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  a  party  man,  nor  to  head  or 
follow  any  partisan  effort.  .  .  .  I  do  not  care  in  whose 
hands  truth  may  be  found,  or  in  what  communion;  I  will  thankfully 
take  it  of  any.  I  will  overleap  anything  that  stands  between  me 
and  truth." 

Several  references  have  been  made  in  this  fragmentary  sketch 
to  the  virile  and  glowing  imagination  of  the  preacher.  It  was  at 
once  the  unifying  element  of  all  his  gifts  and  the  unfailing  mark  of 
their  extraordinary  character.  Other  preachers  whose  names  haj^ 
been  mentioned  as  his  rivals  did  not  possess  it,  and  while  some  of 
these  had  many  talents,  they  did  not  have  that  one  which  concen- 
trated and  lit  up  the  rest.  Its  presence  or  absence  explains  the 
difference  between  him  and  them,  as  it  does  that  between  Hamilton 
and  Addington  in  statesmanship,  or  Napoleon  and  Bliicher  in 
war.  Such  an  endowment  is  not  to  be  confused  with  fancy,  still 
less  with  inferior  capacities  of  a  like  nature.  It  is  the  further  range 
of  vision,  the  last  word  in  prophetical  interpretation,  the  celestial 
fire  which  melts  the  ores  of  the  mind,  the  hand  which  shapes  their 
plastic  forms  in  beauty  or  in  terror.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Beecher 
was  undoubtedly  the  prince  of  his  Israel,  the  greatest  pleader  for 
religion  and  faith  in  a  century  which  included  Martineau,  Newman, 
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Robertson,  Liddon,  Spurgeon,  Parker,  Maclaren,  Simpson,  Storrs, 
Behrends  and  Phillips  Brooks.  "In  particular  elements  of  charm 
or  power  he  was  surpassed  by  some,"  says  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
"in  combination  of  charm  and  power  by  none.  ...  If  the 
test  of  the  oration  is  its  perfection,  whether  of  structure  or  of  ex- 
pression, other  orators  have  surpassed  Mr.  Beecher;  if  the  test  of 
oratory  is  the  power  to  impart  to  his  audience  his  life,  to  impress 
on  them  his  conviction,  animate  them  with  his  purpose,  and  direct 
their  action  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  end,  then  Mr.  Beecher 
was  the  greatest  orator  I  ever  heard."  He  knew  such  joy  and  tri- 
umph as  few  men  have  known  yet  he  came  when  past  the  meridian 
of  life  to  a  sorrow  and  a  humiliation  which  were  grievous.  It  may 
be  that  those  who  die  speedily  after  having  won  great  place  fare 
better  than  those  left  to  add  more  distance  to  the  grey  miles  left 
behind.  "They  escape  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain," 
the  rancor  of  unyielding  hate.  Mr.  Beecher 's  bitterest  grief  was 
mysteriously  reserved  for  him  until  he  was  facing  the  twilight  of 
his  hitherto  unwearied  day.  His  heart  was  no  longer  as  young  and 
resilient  as  formerly.  But  he  stood  like  a  rock  in  an  angry  sea  where 
every  wave  threatened  to  devour,  and  having  done  all  things,  he 
continued  to  stand.  The  hurricane  swept  past  him  and  spread 
confusion  among  those  who  had  plotted  his  destruction. 

"As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

His  closing  years  were  peaceful,  a  great  serenity  in  which  he  reaped 
the  fruits  of  his  honored  way.  A  higher  loveliness  than  any  fresh- 
ness of  youth  rested  upon  his  majestic  countenance.  His  devoted 
people  of  Plymouth  Church  and  innumerable  supporters  in  America 
and  England  received  him  with  reverence  and  gave  thanks  to  God 
for  so  illustrious  a  servant  of  the  common  good.  He  preached  his 
last  sermon  with  little  or  no  trace  of  weakness  or  infirmity,  left 
the  pulpit  which  had  been  a  seat  of  the  mighty,  and  returned  home 
to  die.  He  passed  into  the  Unseen  on  March  8th,  1887.  The  out- 
pourings of  affection  for  him  and  lamentation  over  his  loss  were 
universal,  and  evidenced  the  hold  he  had  upon  the  nation  and  upon 
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Christendom.  We  search  for  words  in  which  to  do  justice  to  this 
noble  career,  and,  rejecting  any  of  our  own,  turn  to  a  master  of 
subhme  expression  for  a  fitting  conclusion.  In  "Samson  Ago- 
nistes"  Milton  says  — 

"Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast;  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 
Dispraise,  or  blame,  nothing  but  well  and  fair 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble." 
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BEECHER  AS  A  YOUNG  MAN 
From  a  Rare  Print 
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During  a  series  of  years  (I  have  not  the  dates  nor  the  length 
of  time)  Beecher  made  himself  responsible  for  a  scholarship  fund  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  sending  the  interest,  seven  per  cent.,  each 
year.  It  was  not  uncharacteristic  of  him  always  to  forget  it  when 
the  time  came  round;  so  he  had  to  be  prodded,  and  the  college 
authorities  felt  a  little  delicate  about  keeping  up  their  reminders 
to  so  distinguished  a  man.  The  following  notes,  however,  explain 
his  state  of  mind  in  the  matter. 

"Brooklyn,  March  10,  1876. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  send  my  check  for  $70,  and  shall  doubt  your 
philanthropy  if  you  ever  fail  to  remind  me  (once  and  thrice  if  it  be 
needful) .  Only  think  of  a  pale  student  drying  up — dying  like  a 
plant,  without  water, — just  from  your  unreasonable  delicacy! — 
I  cannot  be  a  party  to  it,  if  I  can  by  any  means  check  it. 

"To  be  sure  I  am  somewhat  blown  about  just  now;  but  it  is 
only  the  leaves  and  twigs  that  swing  to  the  wind, — the  trunk  and 
root  are  firm. 

"A  boy  brought  up  on  Litchfield  hills  ought  not  to  flinch  at  a 
little  winter  weather. 

"Yours  truly,  Henry  Ward  Beecher." 

Five  years  later,  perhaps  a  little  regretful  at  having  to  be  re- 
minded so  much,  he  explains  why  he  does  not  put  the  whole  fund 
at  the  disposal  of  the  college. 

"March  22,  1881. 
"Dear  Sir:    I  think  I  should  pay  up  the  thousand,  were  it  not 
that  you  could  not  invest  it  at  seven  per  ct.,  and  the  poor  recipient 
would  lose  five  or  ten  dollars  per  annum. 

"Yours  as  long  as  money  holds  out, 

Henry  Ward  Beecher." 

The  year  1884  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  graduation, 
and  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  planning  to  attend  the  reunion 
of  his  class  it  was  naturally  desired  that  he  be  one  of  the  main 
speakers    at    the    commencement    dinner.     The   following   letter 
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shows  what  were  his  feehngs  in  the  matter.     It  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Hitchcock. 

"My  DEAR  Professor,  ' 

"I  had  rather  not  take  on  the  harness  next  summer,  in  my  visit 
to  Amherst.  I  go  to  meet  my  old  classmates,  and  to  have  a  good 
time.  I  mean  to  lay  off  manhood  and  be  a  boy  again,  and  to  do 
that,  fully,  one  does  not  want  to  feel  that  he  must  make  speeches. 

"1  have  the  kindest  feeling  toward  the  college,  and  the  faculty; 
but  to  speak  frankly,  I  do  not  feel  at  home  with  the  faculty,  any 
more  than  they  would  with  me.  It  is  better,  I  tliink,  that  I  should 
frolick  with  the  boys,  and  leave  the  old  men  unencumbered  by 
courtesies  not  quite  cordial. 

"But,  I  mean  to  have  a  good  time,  anyhow. 

*^  Montgomery  Goodale,  one  of  my  worthy  classmates,  closed  a 
useful  life  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has 
lived  and  officiated  ever  since  he  left  the  theological  seminary— ^a 
life-long  pastorate. 

"  Cordially  yours, 

Henry  Ward  Beecher." 

But  his  wish  to  remain  silent  could  not  be  complied  with,  and 
further  request  was  made  that  he  should  be  the  speaker  of  the 
occasion.  The  following  letter  is  his  answer  to  the  request,  sent 
like  the  other  to  Dr.  Hitchcock. 

"D..BSm:  "June  7, '84. 

"I  have  been  off  for  a  fortnight  and  just  received  your  letter. 

"I  am  like  the  old  deacon,  who  declined  to  pray  when  his  pastor 
urged  him,  saying,  ^You  have  the  gift,  and  should  exercise  it,' 
replied,  'I  know  I  can  pray,  but  I  always  hate  to.'  I  can  make  a 
speech,  but  I  always  hate  to.  But,  as  you  are  your  father's  son, 
I  suppose  I  must  obey  you! 

"But,  I  intend  to  be  a  boy  again,  and  do  what  I  have  a  mind  to, 
as  I  always  did,  when  in  college  days! 

"What  a  time  the  old  professors  had  with  me! — They  died  early, 
doubtless  in  part  of  straining  over  me ! 

"  I  forget  the  date  of  the  dinner? 

Henry  Ward  Beecher." 
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1891 

Bulletin  and  Review  of  The  Keats-Shelley  Memorial  No.  2.     Edited  by 
Sir  Rennell  Rod  and  H.  Nelson  Gay.     Macmillan  and  Co.,  1913. 

The  Philistine  into  whose  hands  this  sumptuous  publication  may  fall  will  marvel 
greatly  at  the  interest  that  inspired  such  articles  as  "A  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Protestant  Burial-Ground  in  Rome,"  an  "Unpublished  Diary  of  Mrs.  Leigh  Hunt," 
"Keats'  Last  Bank  Account,"  "Keats'  Roman  Piano."  I  am  not  sure  that  there 
is  not  something  to  be  said  in  defense  of  the  Philistine  here.  The  purpose  of 
literary  history  and  biography  should  be  to  present  facts  that  will  help  us  better 
understand  the  thought  or  character  back  of  the  subject's  work.  Unrelated 
details  without  such  significance  are  not  worth  bringing  to  light  and  giving  to 
the  public.  The  fact  that  on  October  14,  1822,  Mrs.  Hunt  is  still  very  unwell, 
but  to  her  comfort  has  found  an  English  washerwoman;  or  that  on  December  28, 
1820,  Anna  Angeletti,  Keats'  landlady,  paid  seven  scudi  for  the  monthly  rental 
of  a  piano;  or  that  there  has  been  preserved  an  itemized  bill  for  making  a 
dress  for  Mary  Shelley — wave  trimming,  lining,  and  ribbon  included — hardly 
seems  worth  while.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  biographer  to  consider  all  this  mass  of 
detail  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  significant,  but  why  should  anyone  else 
have  to  read  it?  The  printing  of  these  things  seems  to  me  like  the  preserving 
of  Carlyle's  tin  bath  tub  in  the  Carlyle  Memorial  in  Chelsea.  "Time,  which 
antiquates  antiquities,  and  hath  an  art  to  make  dust  of  all  things,  hath  yet  spared 
these  minor  monuments." 

The  Bulletin,  however,  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  distinctly  valuable.  The 
leading  article,  by  Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman,  How  Shelley  Approached  The  Ode  to 
the  JVest  Wind,  is  an  excellent  piece  of  criticism  based  on  an  early  draft  of  a  portion 
of  the  ode  in  one  of  the  Shelley  note  books.  Other  commendable  brief  articles 
are  Mr.  Adolpho  de  Bosis's  on  the  explanation  of  the  obscure  first  two  lines  in 
Epiprychidion,  Mr.  R.  V.  Johnson's  on  some  volumes  once  owned  by  Keats 
and  annotated  by  him,  and  the  two  notes  on  the  source  of  Shelley's  epitaph,  and 
the  origin  of  an  Italian  quatrain  attributed  to  Shelley.  Criticism  and  research 
of  this  sort  is  quite  different  from  the  collecting  of  facts  that  I  have  just  been 
condemning.  This  kind  of  work — restoring  the  original  text,  interpreting  obscuri- 
ties, showing  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the  poet's  thought — helps  us  to  a  better 
comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  literature. 

Another  contribution  of  the  Bulletin  to  scholarship  is  the  list  of  titles  of 
the  second  thousand  works  acquired  by  the  Keats-Shelley-Byron-Hunt  Library. 
This,  together  with  the  list  of  the  first  thousand  books,  makes  an  extremely  useful 
bibliography  for  the  student.  There  are  also  seven  very  interesting  plates,  Severn's 
"Shelley  in  Rome,"  and  his  sepia  drawing  of  Keats,  facsimiles  of  title-pages  and 
manuscript  fragments  of  Keats  and  Byron. 

C.  E.  Andrews. 

Amherst,  Mass. 
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Official  ant  ^ersional 


THE  TRUSTEES 


The  spring  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  was  held  in  Amherst  on  the 
first  day  of  May,  a  beautiful  spring  day, 
when  the  town  and  its  surroundings 
were  looking  their  best.  Fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  were  present. 

Associate  Professor  Howard  W. 
Doughty  was  advanced  to  the  grade  of 
full  professor  of  chemistry,  and  In- 
structor Charles  C.  Bennett  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Latin.  The  President  was 
authorized  to  engage  an  instructor  in 
chemistry,  and  a  curator  or  assistant 
in  geology,  to  aid  in  completing  the 
cataloguing  of  the  collection  and  assist 
in  the  work  of  instruction. 

Honorary  degrees  were  voted  which 
will  be  duly  announced  at  Commence- 
ment. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds  reported  a  large  amount  of 
work,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  Hitchcock  Field,  the 
section  now  under  improvement  to  be 
ready  at  the  approaching  Commence- 
ment. 

The  Trustees  received  a  communica- 
tion from  Richard  Billings,  Esq.,  of  the 
class  of  1897,  ofifering  to  give  to  the 
College  a  granite  and  bronze  memorial 
of  Noah  Webster,  designed  by  Prof. 
W.  D.  Paddock  of  Brooklyn  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  Gorham  Company  of  New 
York.  The  board  accepted  gratefully 
the  offer  of  Mr.  Billings,  and  referred 
the  question  of  the  details  of  the  design 
and  the  place  of  erection  of  the  memorial 
to  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  with  power. 


The  board  carefully  considered  the 
proposal  for  the  formation  of  an  Alumni 
Council,  and  passed  the  following  votes : 

1.  That  the  board  recognizes  with 
grateful  appreciation  the  loyalty  to  the 
College  of  those  who  have  presented  a 
plan  for  an  Alumni  Council,  and  their 
industry  and  energy  in  furthering  the 
plan; 

2.  That  the  board  approves  in  prin- 
ciple of  the  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  Council,  but  it  recognizes  that 
certain  details  of  the  plan  proposed  may 
require  adjustment; 

3.  That  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Alumni,  the  Committee  of  the  Trustees 
now  existing  on  this  subject  be  charged 
to  consider  the  details  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed with  the  members  of  the  Alumni 
who  have  prepared  it  and  with  such 
other  Alumni  as  they  may  be  able  to 
consult. 

The  committee  to  which  was  referred 
the  memorial  of  the  Alumni  upon  the 
abolition  of  the  distinction  between 
ministers  and  laymen  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  reported  progress. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Amherst 
Monthly,  which  was  presented  by  its 
editor^  to  the  board,  was  referred  to 
the  president,  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Rounds,  as  a  comnnttee  to  report  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  board. 

An  appropriation  was  voted  for  the 
purchase  of  lantern  sUdes  of  views  of  the 
College  buildings  and  grounds  for  use 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Alumni. 

WiLXJSTON  Walker, 
Secretary. 
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To     THE     Alxtmni     Association     of 
Amheest  College: 

Dear  Fellow  Alumni — The  under- 
signed alumni  whom  you  have  honored 
by  nomination  to  the  high  ofBce  of 
trustee  of  Amherst  College  appeal  to 
you  to  change  certain  precedure  asso- 
ciated with  nomination  and  election  to 
such  ofEce. 

Under  the  present  system,  two  offi- 
cial communications  are  made  to  ail  the 
alumni  of  the  College.  First,  there  is 
sent  out  a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Alumni  Trustees  nominating  three  can- 
didates for  office,  together  with  a  pri- 
mary ballot  which  allows  each  alumnus 
to  nominate  three  more;  and  every 
name  recei\dng  fifty  votes  is  added  to 
the  three  selected  by  the  committee. 
This  official  communication  is  usually 
made  at  least  four  months  prior  to 
Commencement. 

Second,  after  the  primary  ballots  are 
counted,  there  is  sent  out  by  the  in- 
spectors of  election  an  official  list  of  all 
nominees,  together  with  an  unstamped 
official  ballot  to  be  used  in  voting  for 
one  candidate  to  be  decided  upon  by 
the  voter.  This  official  communication 
is  mailed  at  least  a  month  prior  to  Com- 
mencement. 

Because  no  further  pro\'ision  is  made 
for  acquainting  the  alumni  with  the 
residence,  qualifications  and  salient 
characteristics  of  the  candidates;  there 
has  evolved  a  field  for  partisan  efiFort 
wherein  influence  and  money  are  ex- 
pended to  advance  the  interests  of  a 
particular  candidate.  The  cost  of  do- 
ing this  is  considerable,  for  we  have 
over  three  thousand  alumni  eligible  to 
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vote,  and  to  prepare  an  appeal  which 
is  individually  addressed  and  mailed 
under  a  two-cent  stamp  and  which 
encloses  a  stamped  return  ballot  in- 
volves certain  financial  outlay. 

Moreover,  it  compels  the  remaining 
candidates  to  be  beaten  without  a  con- 
test or  to  become  involved  in  similar 
aggressive  campaigns  which  promote 
neither  prosperity  nor  good  fellowship. 
Nor  does  it  afiFord  the  alumni  the  in- 
formation most  necessary  for  wise  and 
intelligent  voting,  for  it  fails  to  afford 
information  regarding  all  of  the  candi- 
dates; and  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
majority  of  alumni  might  vote  differ- 
ently with  an  adequate  statement 
before  them  concerning  all  of  the  can- 
didates in  place  of  certain  information 
concerning  one  or  two  of  them. 

Would  it  not  be  better,  more  digni- 
fied, and  quite  as  likely  to  bring  the  best 
man  into  office,  if  some  method  could 
be  adopted  which  would  place  all  of 
the  candidates  with  equal  fairness 
before  the  alumni  for  consideration.' 
Some  method  which  would  not  involve 
either  the  expenses  or  the  divisive  spirit 
of  a  campaign,  and  which  would  seem 
to  put  a  premium  upon  the  office's 
seeking  the  man  and  not  upon  the  man's 
seeking  the  office? 

Other  colleges  are  attempting  to  do 
this  by  discouraging  partisan  communi- 
cations, and  by  sending  out  instead 
an  official  statement  concerning  the 
candidates,  printing  the  same  also  in 
undergraduate  and  graduate  publica- 
tions. We  appeal  to  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Amherst  College  to  adopt 
similar  progressive  measures. 
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This  year  the  candidates  for  election 
to  the  office  of  trustee  are  Rev.  William 
H.  Day  of  the  Class  of  1889,  Rev. 
George  A.  Hall  of  the  Class  of  1882, 
Rev.  Jason  N.  Pierce  of  the  Class  of 
1902. 

Because  Rev.  George  A.  Hall  is  the 
senior  of  the  three  candidates,  because 
he  has  been  nominated  heretofore,  and 
because  he  is  an  alumnus  whose  services 
would  be  acceptable  on  the  board  of 
Trustees,  the  undersigned  urge  that  he 
be  given  a  imanimous  election.  We  do 
this  in  order  that  we  may  take  advan- 
tage of  this  exceptionally  fortunate 
year  for  revising  the  procedure  of  nomi- 
nation and  election  of  Alumni  Trustee. 

We  urge  all  alunani  who  plan  to  attend 
Amherst's  Commencement  this  year  to 
advocate  the  changes  herein  suggested. 


We  appeal  to  the  Alumni  Association 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  placing 
the  information  needed  regarding  all 
nominees  before  all  of  the  alumni  in  a 
fair  and  non-partisan  way,  and  to  take 
action  tending  to  discourage  partisan 
acti\aty.  If  the  Alumni  Association 
lacks  authority  to  inaugurate  such 
changes,  we  ask  that  it  petition  the 
proper  body. 

To  give  force  to  this  appeal  and  to 
place  ourselves  above  the  suspicion  of 
unworthy  motives  underlying  it,  we  do 
withdraw  from  this  present  election  in 
favor  of  the  senior  nominee.  Rev.  George 
A.  Hall. 
Signed : 

WiLxiAM  Horace   Day. 
Jason  Noble  Pierce. 

May  24,  1913. 
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1842 

From  the  oldest  graduate  of  Am- 
herst, in  point  of  graduation,  and  the 
only  survivor  of  the  class,  we  receive 
the  following  communication:  "I  still 
live,  and  send  loving  greetings  to  the 
Alumni  and  to  our  Alma  Mater.  Arte- 
mas  Dean."  Rev.  Artemas  Dean,  D.D. 
was  bom  Feb.  9,  1824,  so  he  is  in  his 
ninetieth  year. 

1847 

Samuel  W.  Dana,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
Newcastle,  Pa. 

Rev.  Henry  Cummings,  one  of  three 
surviving  members  of  his  class,  died  of 
pneumonia  in  his  ninetieth  year  at 
Strafford,  Vt.,  February  21, 1913,  having 
been  confined  to  his  bed  less  than  two 
days.  He  M'as  born  in  Royalston,  Mass. 
September  12,  1823.  His  parents, 
Joshua  and  Hepzibah  (Hale)  Cummings, 
removed  to  Westminster,  Mass.,  when 
their  son  was  twelve  years  of  age,  to 
secure  the  advantages  of  the  local 
academy,  where  he  was  fitted  for  Am- 
herst. He  took  his  theological  course 
at  Andover  Seminary,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1850,  and  was 
"resident-licentiate"  at  Andover  the 
following  year.  He  was  ordained  and 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Newport,  N.  H.,  July 
16,  1851,  and  on  September  9,  1851, 
was  married  to  Mary  Ann  Beaman  of 
Princeton,  Mass.,  yoimger  daughter  of 
Ephraim  and  Mary  (Roper)  Beaman. 
He  remained  at  Newport  until  July  25, 
1866.  Mr.  Cummings  was  installed 
two  months  later  as  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Rutland,  Mass., 
and  remained  there  until  July,   1874. 


In  the  same  month,  he  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  Strafford,  Vt.,  and  after  a  service  of 
more  than  thirty  years  was  released  from 
the  active  pastorate  by  act  of  coimcil 
June  6,  1905,  though  continuing,  by 
request  of  the  church,  as  pastor  emeritus. 

These  three  pastorates,  covering  a 
term  of  more  than  fifty  years  of  active 
service,  were  each  characterized  by 
periods  of  marked  religious  interest. 
During  one  such  period  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Newport  pastorate  more 
than  one  hundred  united  with  the  church 
on  confession  of  faith,  including  in  some 
families  three  generations.  The  open- 
ing year  of  the  Rutland  pastorate 
witnessed  the  addition  of  fifty  to  the 
church.  It  was,  however,  during  his 
connection  as  pastor  active  and  emeritus 
with  the  little  church  in  Strafford,  which 
continued  for  nearly  forty  years  and 
was  only  severed  by  death,  that  the 
characteristics  of  this  life  and  person- 
ality foimd  their  fullest  expression  and 
cumulative  effect.  He  gave  himself 
freely  to  the  interests  of  the  community 
as  a  citizen;  was  appreciative  of  the 
fellowship  of  his  brethren  and  responded 
loyally  to  all  claims  upon  him  by  the 
churches  of  the  vicinity  and  was  not 
without  a  share  in  the  religious  activi- 
ties of  the  state.  Of  scholarly  tastes 
and  deep  convictions,  he  proved  him- 
self an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  the 
word.  A  sound  coimsellor  and  trusted 
friend,  he  won  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  all,  while  many  came  to  regard  him 
with  love  bordering  on  veneration. 

He  is  survived  by  five  children,  eleven 
grandchildren    and    one    great-grand- 
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child.  The  three  daughters  are  gradu- 
ates of  Mt.  Holyoke,  as  was  their 
mother. 

1852 
Augustus  G.  Kimberly,  M.  D.,  Sec- 
retary, 

367  Carleton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Addison  Brown,  a  member  of  this 
class  during  freshman  year,  died  at 
New  York  City  on  April  9,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  From  1881  to 
1901  he  was  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  and  was  regarded  as  a  high  au- 
thority upon  admiralty  law.  Judge 
Brown  was  born  at  West  Newbury, 
Mass.,  February  21,  1830,  of  old  colo- 
nial stock.  After  leaving  Amherst  he 
entered  Harvard  and  there  was  gradu- 
ated second  in  rank  in  his  class.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1855, 
and  had  a  notable  career  both  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  judge.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  four  children. 

1855 
Rev.  Charles  S.  Morse,  one  of  the 
first  missionaries  to  Bulgaria,  died  at 
Brightlook  Hospital,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt., 
March  15,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven 
years.  He  was  born  in  Derby,  Vt.,  in 
1825,  and  after  completing  his  course 
at  Amherst  studied  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Then  followed  four- 
teen years  of  strenuous  missionary  work, 
fourteen  years  of  ministry  in  the  home- 
land, twenty-five  years  of  successful 
salesmanship  of  books  and  finally  a 
few  quiet  years  of  work  on  missionary 
productions.  He  is  siu'vived  by  his 
wife  and  nine  children. 

1867 
The  office  of  William  R.  Mead  has 
been  moved  to  101  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


1869 

William  Reynolds  Brown,  Esq.,  Sec- 
retary, 
79  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Professor    Henry    Preserved    Smith, 
of  Meadville,  Pa.,  was  in  May  elected 
Director  of  the  Library  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  will  hereafter  re- 
side in  New  York  City. 

1871 

Prof.  Herbert  G.  Lord,  Secretary, 
623  West  113th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  K.  Martin  died  May  4,  at 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  at  Millers- 
ville.  Pa.,  October  1,  1844,  and  was  in 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out.  Enlisting  in  the 
Seventy-ninth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  served  through- 
out the  war.  He  then  attended  Prince- 
ton a  year,  and  three  years  later  was 
graduated  from  Amherst  and  after  that 
from  the  Columbia  Law  School.  For 
fifteen  years  he  practiced  law.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago  he  moved  to 
Yonkers  and  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business.  He  had  earlier  been  president 
of  the  American  Real  Estate  company 
for  fourteen  years. 

1872 
Rev.  Albert  H.  Thompson,  Secretary, 
Raymond,  N.  H. 
George  L.  Clark  has  recently  pub- 
lished, through  G.  P.  Putnam's  Son, 
New  York,  a  biography  of  "  Silas  Deane, 
A  Connecticut  Leader  in  the  Revolu- 
tion." The  book  is  reserved  for  review 
in  a  later  number  of  the  Quarterly. 

1877 
A.  DeW.  Mason,  D.D.,  Secretary, 
149  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 
Blake's  last  letter  to  the  class  secre- 
tary is  dated  from  Florence,  Italy,  and 
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his  address  is  given  as  in  care  of  French, 
Leman  and  Co.,  Florence,  Italy. 

Hingely's  address  as  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Conference  Claimants  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  14  West 
Washington  Street,  Chicago.  His  duties 
often  call  him  far  afield,  as  for  instance, 
to  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  whence  he  has  but 
recently  returned. 

Leete  has  taken  up  his  new  duties  as 
field  secretary  for  New  England  of  the 
Congregational  Church  Building  Society 
with  his  address  at  the  Congregational 
House,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Macleod  and  his  family  are  now  trav- 
eling in  Europe,  ha\'ing  sailed  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  April. 

Mason  with  his  wife  and  son  sailed  for 
Scotland  early  in  June  where  they  will 
attend  as  delegates  the  Alliance  of  Pres- 
byterian Churches  meeting  in  Aberdeen, 
Scotland.  During  July  and  August  they 
will  be  in  The  Hague,  Netherlands, 
where  Mason  will  act  as  minister-in- 
charge  of  the  American  church  at  The 
Hague.  These  services  are  held  during 
the  season  for  English  speaking  tourists 
and  may  be  attended  every  Sabbath 
morning  at  11  a.  m.,  at  Princestract  44. 
All  Seven-seven  or  other  Amherst  men 
will  find  a  hearty  welcome  awaiting 
them  at  that  time  and  place. 


Newman  is  president  of  the  Citizen's 
National  Bank  of  Emporia,  Kansas. 
His  latest  statement  shows  a  flourishing 
business  which  indicates  the  correctness 
of  the  assertion  on  the  folder  that  "the 
people  have  confidence  in  us  and  we 
have  confidence  in  the  people." 

1878 

H.  Norman  Gardiner,  Secretary, 

Northampton,   Mass. 
Henry   P.   Barbour  is   head   of   the 
Realty    Board   of   Long   Beach,    Cal., 


where  he  is  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
ci\'ic  affairs.  He  is  now  mentioned  as 
a  probable  candidate  for  the  mayoralty. 

Frederick  S.  Bronson  died  at  his 
home  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on  January  5, 
1912.  He  had  been  for  fifteen  years  in 
the  telephone  business,  organizing  and 
making  successful  an  independent  com- 
pany in  Geneva  and  having  also  an 
interest  in  a  similar  concern  inRochester. 
For  a  year  before  he  died  he  had  prac- 
tically retired  from  business. 

Rev.  Francis  G.  Burgess  spent  the 
winter  in  Italy  and  during  the  summer 
is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  English  church 
at  Nice. 

Allen  M.  Culver  is  Safe  Deposit 
Officer  of  the  International  Trust 
Company,  Denver,  Col. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Herbert  has  resigned 
his  pastorate  at  Sunside,  N.  Y.,  after 
twenty-nine  years  in  the  Presbyterian 
ministry.  Last  fall  he  made  a  tour 
through  twenty  different  states,  trav- 
eling 9,000  miles.  Address:  27  Pine 
Street,  Milford,  Mass. 

George  Royal,  M.D.,  is  professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Medical 
Education  in  the  American  Institute 
of  Homoeopathy,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Charles  H.  Moore,  who  is  National 
Organizer  of  the  Negro  Men's  Business 
League,  wdth  headquarters  at  Tuskegee, 
Ala.,  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  South- 
ern papers  on  matters  connected  wdth 
the  League.  One  of  his  recent 
contributions  was  an  article  in  the 
Greensboro  Record  for  April  2  on 
"Negro  Wealth  in  Greensboro  and 
Guilford  County,  N.  C." 

L.  Whitney  Searle  is  recovering  from 
a  serious  illness  which  kept  him  from 
his  office  for  over  seven  months. 

About  forty  men  are  expecting  to 
attend  the  Reunion  in  June. 
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1880 

Henry  P.  Field,  Secretary, 

Northampton,  Mass. 

P.  C.  Headley,  Jr.,  has  been  elected 

president  of  the  New  Bedford  board  of 

trade. 

1884 

WiLLAED  H.  Wheeler,  Secretary, 

2  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

At  the  eighty-sixth  convocation  of 

Chicago   University,    held   March    18, 

Professor   James   Hayden   Tufts   gave 

an  able  address  on  "The   University 

and  the  Advance  of  Justice."     Of  the 

sentiment  of  society  today  he  said: 

To  one  who  compares  the  attitude  of 
society  today  toward  the  problems  of 
justice  with  that  of  even  a  quarter- 
century  ago,  one  general  character 
stands  out  which  is  more  significant 
than  any  detail.  This  may  be  called 
the  creative  and  constructive  attitude. 

.  .  We  are  facing  world-old  evils 
as  well  as  new  dangers,  with  a  new 
spirit.  We  are  taking  a  larger  view. 
No  longer  frightened  by  the  plea,  "Such 
is  human  nature,"  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  human  nature  itself,  as  we 
have  known  it,  is  mainly  an  artificial 
product.  We  are  looking  farther  back, 
and  taking  courage  as  we  see  how  much 
has  been  done.  We  are  beginning  to 
conceive  faintly  how  much  may  be 
done  in  the  future  if  we  plan  largely 
for  our  cities,  our  resources,  our  citizens, 
instead  of  dealing  one  at  a  time  with 
results  of  failure  to  plan.  Is  not  this 
creative,  confident  spirit  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  work  of  the  university? 
For  by  its  discoveries  and  its  organiza- 
tion of  methods  there  has  come  for  the 
first  time  a  confidence  based  on  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  on  faith. 

Prof.  Walter  F.  Willcox  of  Cornell 
University  honors  his  profession  by 
such  articles  as  "A  Statistician's  Idea  of 
Progress,"  in  the  International  Journal 
of  Ethics,  Vol.  XXIII,  and  "The  Need 
of  Social  Statistics  as  an  Aid  to  the 
Courts"  in  the  quarterly  publication  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association  for 
March,  1913. 


1885 

Frank    E.    Whitman,    Secretary, 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Herbert  G.  Mank  has  recently 
completed  fifteen  years  in  the  pastorate 
of  the  United  Church,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
and  the  Knights  of  King  Arthur  of  that 
parish  commemorated  the  anniversary 
by  a  suitable  presentation. 

James  E.  Tower,  for  many  years  edi- 
tor of  Good  Housekeeping,  has  resigned 
and  will  spend  considerable  time  in 
Europe. 

The  March- April  issue  of  the  Defender, 
a  bi-monthly  magazine  published  by  the 
Lord's  Day  League  of  New  England, 
contains  a  notice  of  the  appointment  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Tuck  of  West 
Concord,  N.  H.,  as  the  Field  Secretary 
of  the  League  for  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  in  place  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Todd,  resigned.  The  Defender 
speaks  of  the  active  part  taken  by  the 
Rev.  E.  A.  Tuck  in  public  afiFairs  during 
the  five  years  of  his  pastorate  at  Con- 
cord, commenting  especially  upon  his 
close  identification  with  reform  and 
legislative  movements  and  his  handling 
of  the  hearings  on  the  Sunday  bills  at 
the  State  House,  attributing  their 
defeat  in  no  small  degree  to  his  excellent 
management. 

1886 

Charles  F.  Marble,  Secretary, 
4  Marble  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Edwin  Fairly,  of  the  Jamaica  High 
School,  New  York,  has  an  interesting 
article  in  the  April  number  of  The  Eng- 
lish Journal,  on  "The  Art  of  George 
Eliot  in  Silas  Marner." 

Daniel  F.  Kellogg,  who  recently  re- 
signed as  head  of  the  Wall  Street  bureau 
of  the  New  York  Sun  after  twenty  years' 
service,  has  become  publicity  agent  for 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Widely  known  as  a 
writer   and   lecturer   on   financial   and 
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economic  subjects,  Mr.  Kellogg  had  the 
reputation  in  the  Street  of  being  in  closer 
touch  with  the  late  Mr.  Morgan  than 
any  other  newspaper  man.  His  new 
position  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Wall 
Street,  and  marks  the  initiation  of  a 
policy  in  which  this  banking  firm,  and 
others  to  follow,  desire  to  have  their 
business  interpreted  to  the  public.  Pre- 
paratory to  assuming  his  duties  here, 
Mr.  Kellogg  sailed  on  Thursday,  April 
17,  for  France  where  he  will  study  fi- 
nancial conditions  and  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  work  of  the  firm  there,  for 
two  months. 

1888 

Asa  G.  Baker,  Secretary, 

6  Cornell  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Harmon  Austin  is  in  Cleveland  again. 
He  is  interested  in  peach  lands  in 
Oklahoma. 

Warren  D.  Bigelow,  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  government  service,  has 
recently  resigned  as  assistant  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  During  the 
various  phases  of  the  pure-food  move- 
ment he  has  figured  conspicuously  as 
one  of  the  government's  principal  ex- 
perts. 

Charles  D.  Phelps  is  a  professor  in 
the  medical  school  of  Yale  University. 

1891 

WiNSLOW  H.  Edwards,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
Easthampton,  Mass. 
Rev.  John  T.  Stone  was  in  May 
elected  moderator  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  its  session  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

1893 

William  C.  Breed,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
32  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  Breed  Zug,  assistant  professor 
of  the  history  of  art  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant 


professor  of  Modern  Art  in  Dartmouth 
College.  After  his  graduation  at  Am- 
herst, Professor  Zug  began  advanced 
studies  in  English  at  Harvard,  and  then 
went  abroad,  where  he  became  so  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  art  that  he  re- 
mained in  Europe  for  six  years,  which 
time  he  spent  in  extensive  study  and 
travel.  For  some  time  resident  in  Flor- 
ence, Rome,  and  Paris,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  many  of  the  best  known 
critics  and  artists,  and  fitted  himself 
thoroughly  to  undertake  the  teaching 
of  the  history  and  criticism  of  art.  Upon 
his  return  to  America  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  has  lectured  widely  in  the 
middle  west,  and  is  known  as  a  con- 
tributor to  various  periodicals.  Of  late 
he  has  been  contributing  weekly  letters 
on  art  topics  to  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

1894 

Henry  E.  Whitcomb,  Secretary, 
Station  A,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Elmer  W.  Bender  is  in  the  real  estate 
business  at  Tacoma,  Washington. 

C.  P.  Emerson,  M.D.,  resigned  from 
his  position  in  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y., 
and  has  moved  to  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Rev.  Edward  R.  Evans  of  the  First 
Congregational  church,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  First 
Congregational  church  at  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  and  began  his  labors  there  April  1. 
The  pastorate  has  been  vacant  since 
1910,  and  Mr.  Evans  is  the  first  choice 
of  the  church,  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  wealthiest  churches  in 
the  state. 

F.  R.  Fletcher  resigned  his  position 
with  the  Library  Bureau  two  years  ago 
to  become  treasurer  of  the  corporation 
of  Cutter,  Fletcher  &  Co.,  organization 
engineers,  accountants,  and  is  at  19 
Congress  Street.  The  company  does  a 
large  business  in  systematizing  and  sim- 
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plifying  the  business  methods  of  manu- 
facturing and  transportation  concerns, 
with  the  purpose  of  effecting  economies 
and  increasing  eflBciency. 

George  A.  Goodell  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Henry  Woods  Sons 
Company  in  Boston  last  winter, 
and  has  resigned  his  professorship  of 
chemistry  at  Wellesley  College,  to 
accept  the  position  of  chief  chemist  of 
the  Sherwin-Williams  Company  plant, 
at  Chicago,  111.  The  Chicago  plant  is 
the  largest  plant  of  this  company, 
which  has  the  largest  dry  color  business 
in  the  world. 

Walter  G.  Hall  is  now  located  at 
404  West  116th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Halah  H.  Loud  now  holds  a 
pastorate  at  Hampstead,  N.  H. 

Henry  T.  Noyes,  president  of  the 
German-American  Button  Company, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  congres- 
sional hearings  on  the  tariff  question 
during  the  past  winter. 

Charles  H.  Osgood  may  be  addressed 
care  Board  of  Trade,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

It  has  been  announced  that  Charles 
C.  Russell,  with  his  brother  Whitman 
Russell,  will  establish  at  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  a  new  plant  for  the  production 
of  small  tools  and  machinery.  They 
were  with  the  Wiley  and  Russell  Manu- 
facturing Company  until  the  recent 
merger  of  that  company  in  the  Green- 
field Tap  &  Die  Co. 

Harwood  B.  Smith  is  telegraph  editor 
of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Warren  W.  Tucker,  with  Turner, 
Tucker  &  Co.,  who  deal  largely  in 
industrial  investments,  is  located  at 
24  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  Alfred  B.  Tyler  is  now  located 
in  his  new  house,  55  Purchase  Street, 
Newburj'port,  Mass. 

Henry  E.  Whitcomb  resigned  as 
treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the 
R.  L.  Morgan  Motor  Truck  Company 


to  take  charge  of  the  Boston  office  of 
the  Queensboro  Corporation.  His  office 
is  at  35  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
but  he  still  resides  at  6  Harvard  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

The  secretary's  son,  Henry  D.  Whit- 
comb, who  is  entered  for  Amherst, 
1919,  took  first  prize  in  several  events 
in  the  Milton  Academy  athletic  indoor 
meet  last  March,  three  of  the  dashes, 
rope  climb,  and  the  shot  put.  In 
strength  test  he  stood  sixth  in  the  whole 
school. 

Willis  D.  Wood  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  five  governors  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  appointed  re- 
cently to  improve  the  Exchange's  rules. 
The  report  of  the  committee  has  been 
very  favorably  received,  and  it  is 
believed  to  have  accomplished  very 
successfully  the  desired  purpose  of 
eliminating  objectionable  practices  that 
had  grown  up  in  some  brokerage  houses. 
The  first  President  of  Ninety-Four  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Stock  Exchange  for  four 
years,  and  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Ladd  &  Wood,  dealers  in  investment 
securities  at  7  Wall  Street. 

The  Ninety-Four  Bugle  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  best  edited  journals 
on  our  domestic  exchange  list. 

1895 

Prof.  Charles  T.  Burnett,  Secretary, 
Bowdoin  College,  Brimswick,  Me. 
On  April  29  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  College  at  Springfield 
dedicated  with  suitable  ceremonies  the 
new  McCurdy  natatorium,  the  gift  of 
Herbert  L.  Pratt. 

During  the  past  winter  Governor  Sul- 
zer  sent  a  special  message  to  the  New 
York  Legislature  on  the  evils  of  the  fire 
insurance  situation.  The  message  con- 
tained a  report  of  the  Fire  Commissioner 
of  New  York  City  in  which  appeared 
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the  following:  "In  the  course  of  my  re- 
port on  incendiarism,  correspondence 
was  opened  with  every  important  fire 
insurance  company  abroad,  and  a  spec- 
ial visit  made  to  Germany  on  behalf  of 
the  New  York  fire  department,  by  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Mainzer;  a  vast  amount  of 
information  was  collected  from  foreign 
fire  insurance  companies,  all  pointing  to 
the  fact  that  they  conduct  their  busi- 
ness on  far  more  rigid  lines  than  do 
companies  trading  in  this  country." 

1896 

Thomas  B.  Hitchcock,  Secretary, 
86  Worth  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Merrill  E.  Gates,  Jr.,  has  moved  his 
law  office  to  31  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  has  also  opened  an 
office  at  6  Grand  Street,  White  Plains. 
Rev.  Herbert  A.  Jump  has  resigned 
from  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational church  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  which 
he  had  occupied  for  about  a  year.  The 
church  is  a  downtown  church,  and  the 
departure  of  people  from  its  neighbor- 
hood, the  need  of  new  methods  for  meet- 
ing new  problems,  and  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  officials  of  the  church  to  pur- 
sue the  methods  recommended  by  Mr. 
Jump  led  to  the  resignation.  He  and 
his  family  will  spend  their  summer  in 
the  Sierras. 

1897 

Benj.  K.  Emerson,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Secretary 

72  West  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

From  a  letter  received  from  New 
York:  "There  is  a  very  pretty  little 
play  called  'The  Purple  Road,'  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  Napoleon,  run- 
ning at  the  Liberty  theatre  here.  It 
isn't  a  regular  musical  comedy,  but  has 
some  music,  and  the  book  was  written 
by  William  Gary  Duncan,  Amherst  '97." 

The  University  of  Chicago  press  an- 
nounces for  publication  a  volume  on 


"London  in  English  Literature"  by  As- 
sistant Professor  Percy  Holmes  Boyn- 
ton  of  the  department  of  English  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

1898 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Merriam,  Secretary, 

Greenfield,  Mass. 

R.  S.  Breed,  Ph.D.,  for  several  years 
professor  in  biology  at  Allegheny  Col- 
lege, has  been  selected  as  bacteriologist 
of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  succeed- 
ing Dr.  H.  A.  Harding  who  becomes 
head  of  the  dairy  department  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Dr.  Breed  will 
assume  the  duties  of  his  new  position 
about  August  first. 

Cornelius  B.  Tyler  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  volume  containing  an  auto- 
biography of  William  Seymour  Tyler, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  who  was  for  fifty-seven 
years  professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst 
college  and  is  the  father  of  Professor 
John  Mason  Tyler,  the  present  head 
of  the  Biology  department.  The  au- 
tobiography covers  Professor  Tyler's 
college  days,  theological  studies  at 
Andover,  tutorship  and  professorship 
at  Amherst,  preaching,  publications, 
and  foreign  travel.  In  addition  to  the 
autobiography  the  book  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Deacon  Joab  Tyler 
by  his  son.  Professor  William  S.  Tyler; 
extracts  from  the  address  of  Professor 
W.  S.  Tyler  delivered  at  Harford,  Penn., 
in  1876,  and  dealing  with  the  early 
days  at  Harford;  a  sketch  supplemen- 
tary to  the  autobiography,  entitled 
"Closing  Days"  by  Amelia  Whiting 
Tyler;  an  article  on  "The  Old  Home" 
by  Professor  Henry  Mather  Tyler  of 
Smith  College;  and  two  articles  on 
Professor  W.  S.  Tyler  and  his  connec- 
tions with  Mt.  Holyoke  College  and 
Smith  College  by  Miss  Louise  F. 
Cowles  and  Rev.  John  M.  Greene,  D.D., 
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respectively.  The  last  part  of  the  vol- 
ume is  given  over  to  the  genealogies 
of  the  Tyler,  Seymour,  WTiiting  and 
Edwards  families  and  is  furnished  with 
genealogical  charts. 

1900 

Fred  H.  Klaee,  Secretary, 
834  South  16th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hamilton  G.  Merrill,  now  in  the 
government  forestry  service,  and  Miss 
Helen  I.  Eschenberg  were  recently  mar- 
ried at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Mortimer  B.  Parker  has  been  pro- 
moted from  his  former  position  with  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Milwaukee  to  that  of 
assistant  general  agent  of  the  same  com- 
pany at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Arthur  P.  Simmons,  of  the  Roberts 
Hardware  Company,  L'tica,  N.  Y.,  and 
Miss  Florence  Parkhurst  of  New  York 
City  were  married  recently. 

In  the  journal  of  the  Syrian  Protes- 
tant College  for  last  December  there 
appeared  an  article  by  Dr.  Edwin  St. 
John  Ward  on  the  use  of  anaesthetics. 

1901 

John  L.  Vanderbilt,  Secretary, 
14  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  New  York  members  of  the  class 
held  an  informal  dinner  at  Healy's 
Restaurant,  preceding  the  last  Smoker 
of  the  New  York  Alumni  Association 
on  May  7.  Among  those  present  were 
Bates,  Everett,  H.  V.  D.  Moore,  Morse, 
and  Vanderbilt. 

Edwin  Cushman  BufTum  has  resigned 
from  "Joseph  and  his  Brethren"  and  is 
now  acting  at  the  Teck  Theater  in 
Buffalo. 

Willard  W.  Everett  has  left  Rochester 
and  is  now  living  at  719  Eighth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn.  He  is  the  advertising  mana- 
ger of  the  Musical  Instrument    Sales 


Company,  located  at  11  West  36th 
Street,  New  York. 

A  son,  Edward  Fowler  Smith,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Smith 
on  April  25,  1913,  at  their  home  in 
Toronto. 

In  a  vigorous  and  ably  written  article 
on  "The  Unity  of  Knowledge  and  the 
Curriculum,"  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  April,  Preserved  Smith  thus  states 
his  case:  "My  thesis  is  that  much  of  the 
unreaUty,  impracticaUty  and  lack  of 
inspiration  charged  not  altogether  un- 
justly against  our  academic  instruction, 
is  due  to  a  want  of  coordination  in  the 
studies,  to  the  disconnected  way  in 
which  fragmentary  information  is  im- 
parted in  the  divers  arts  and  sciences 
all  of  which  properly  are,  and  should  be 
shown  to  be,  parts  of  one  great  whole." 

Arthur  W.  Towne  has  recently  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  105  Scher- 
merhorn  Street,  Brooklyn,  and  is 
temporarily  residing  at  the  Hotel  Bos- 
sert  in  Brooklyn.  Towne  has  hereto- 
fore been  connected  with  the  New  York 
State  Probation  Commission  at  Albany. 

Ernest  H.  Willdns  is  now  instructor 
in  romance  languages  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  has  become  very  weil 
known  through  his  articles  dealing  with 
Italian  literature  and  recent  works. 

1902 

Eldon  B.  Keith,  Secretary, 
30  South  Street,  Campello,  Mass. 

Standish  Chard  has  retired  from  the 
firm  of  Allen  &  Chard,  and  will  continue 
the  practice  of  law  at  his  present  office, 
2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City. 

Robert  S.  Phillips,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Western  Gypsum  Company 
of  Reno,  Nev.,  has  entered  the  employ 
of  the  American  Keene  Cement  Com- 
pany of  Sigurd^  Utah. 
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Rev.  Jason  Noble  Pierce,  author  of 
"Cheer  for  old  Amherst,"  and  pastor 
of  the  Second  Congregational  church 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  has  very  recently  pub- 
lished through  the  Pilgrim  Press  of 
Boston,  a  masterly  discussion  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  subject  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Pierce's  sermon  last  fall  in  the  col- 
lege church,  and  bears  the  title,  "The 
Mystery  of  His  Own  Person."  The 
chapters  are  short,  pointed,  and  sug- 
gestive, occupying  altogether  about 
seventy  pages.  The  commendations 
published  by  the  Pilgrim  Press  regard- 
ing the  little  book  are  splendid  testi- 
monials from  eminent  men.  Professor 
A.  C.  McGiffert  of  Union  Seminary 
says,  "An  admirable  little  book.  I 
particularly  like  the  treatment  of  proph- 
ecy, virgin  birth  and  miracle  as  irrele- 
vant, and  the  application  of  the  prag- 
matic test, — the  only  proper  test  in  a 
case  of  this  kind.  The  book  is  bound 
to  help  a  good  many  people."  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Dinsmore  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  says,  "It  is  frank,  fearless,  sound 
and  clear  as  crystal.  In  my  student 
days  such  a  book  would  have  been  a 
veritable  gospel." 

1904 

Rev.  Karl  O.  Thompson,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  class,  has  recently  moved  to 
a  suburb  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  be  pas- 
tor of  the  Glen\alle  Congregational 
church. 

1907 

Chakles  p.  Slocxtm,  Secretary, 
206  Sumner  Street,  Newton  Center, 
Mass. 
Edward  C.  Boynton  and  his  brother, 
Morrison  R.  Boynton,  1910,  were  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  on  May  14,  at 
the  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational 
church,  Brooklyn,  of  which  their  father 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Boj-nton,  '79,  is  pastor. 


1908 

Henry  W.  Zinsmaster,  Secretary, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

On  January  18,  1913,  William  H. 
Burg  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Smith,  Moore  &  Co.,  Oliver  Street,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  His  engagement  to  Miss 
Catherine  Bright  of  St.  Louis  has  been 
announced. 

A  son,  John  Elbert  Marshall,  Jr.,  was 
born  February  25  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 

E.  Marshall  of  New  York. 

The  engagement  of  S.  Frederic  Mon- 
roe to  Miss  Edith  M.  James,  Smith 
1908,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

The  engagement  of  Henry  Stock- 
bridge,  2d,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  Miss 
Mabel  A.  Patten  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
has  been  announced. 

Harry  W.  Zinsmaster  was  married  to 
Miss  Hazel  Josephine  Van  Dyne  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  April  23.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Zinsmaster  will  make  their  home 
in  Duluth,  Minn.,  where  Zinsmaster 
will  be  associated  in  business  with  R. 

F.  Smith,  '10. 

1909 

Edward  H.  SuDBxniY,  Secretary, 

154  Prospect  Avenue,  Mount  Vernon, 

N.  Y. 

Walter  Cary  and  Sherrill  A.  Cleave- 
land  are  studying  medicine  in  the  Wes- 
tern Reserve  Medical  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Cary  has  been  in  Dayton  do- 
ing relief  work  for  the  sufferers  from 
the  flood. 

Ahdn  Loomis  Hubbard,  recently 
graduated  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  and 
Miss  Alice  Campbell,  daughter  of  Dr. 
A.  H.  Campbell,  principal  of  the  Camp- 
bell School  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  were 
married  at  the  Campbell  School  on 
April  5.     They  will  live  in  Windsor. 

William  A.  VoUmer  is  managing  edi- 
tor of  House  and  Garden.     He  had  an 
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interesting  article  in  the  March  issue, 
entitled,  "When  the  Spring  Run  Starts 
in  the  Sugar  Bush." 

1910 

Clarence  Francis,  Secretary, 
26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Adolphus  M.  Milloy  was  recently 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  will  begin  his  law 
practice  in  Erie,  Pa.,  about  the  first  of 
September. 

1911 

Dexter  Wheelock,  Secretary, 
75a  Willow  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

C.  K.  Bowen  has  recently  moved  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  is  with  the  Ver- 
mont Marble  Company. 

Beeckman  J.  Delatour  is  a  student  in 
the  medical  school  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

W.  P.  S.  Doolittle  has  been  appointed 


assistant  sales  manager  in  New  York 
City  for  the  firm  of  Frisbie-Stansfield, 
of  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Robert  E.  Myers  is  with  the  Garden 
City  Paper  Mills  Company,  St.  Cathar- 
ine's, Ontario. 

William  B.  Powell  is  in  the  advertis- 
ing department  of  the  Sherwin-W^illiams 
Paint  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  engagement  of  Donnell  B.  Young 
to  Miss  Helen  H.  Sewall,  Smith  '13,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been  announced. 

1912 

A  dainty  blue-edged  card  is  received 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Davis  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  George  Whit- 
lock  Davis,  on  May  21st.  If  we  mistake 
not,  this  is  the  class  baby. 

Beeman  P.  Sibley,  the  class  secretary, 
is  in  business  in  New  York  City  with 
the  Musical  Instrument  Sales  Company, 
of  639  West  49th  Street. 
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The  Baseball  Season. — Upon  the  return  of  the  baseball  team  from  the  southern 
trip,  the  first  game  of  the  regular  season  was  with  the  Springfield  Training  School 
and  resulted  in  a  vactory  for  Amherst  by  a  score  13-5.  The  game  was  fairly  well 
played,  but  a  high  gale  made  for  frequent  loose  plays. 

The  Wesleyan  team  was  played  on  April  26  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
Red  and  Black,  the  Amherst  team  not  being  able  to  connect  with  the  ball.  Score 
4-2. 

On  May  3  Amherst  was  defeated  by  Harvard  at  Cambridge  to  the  tune  of  5-0. 
The  team  was  in  poor  shape  to  meet  the  strong  Harvard  nine.  Strahan,  the  regular 
catcher,  dislocated  a  finger  during  practice  in  the  week  before  and  has  been  on  the 
retired  list  since  then.  Goodridge  and  DeCastro  made  the  best  exhibition  for  the 
Purple  and  White.    Robinson,  who  pitched,  was  touched  up  for  ten  hits. 

At  New  Haven,  on  May  7,  the  team  was  defeated  by  the  strong  Yale  nine  by 
a  score  of  14-1,  Amherst's  particular  weakness  being  in  the  box  where  three  pitchers 
were  used  without  any  of  them  being  efifective.  Being  weak  in  the  box  and  having 
a  substitute  catcher  was  a  double  burden  to  the  Amherst  team,  whose  playing 
was  away  off  color.  Swasey  did  the  best  batting  for  the  Purple  and  White,  getting 
two  hits  out  of  four  times  at  the  plate. 

Tufts  college  defeated  Amherst  by  a  score  10-7  on  May  10,  Amherst  again  using 
three  pitchers,  only  one  of  whom,  Robinson,  was  in  any  way  effective.  The  team 
batted  somewhat  better,  but  not  at  opportune  times,  Goodridge  getting  a  three- 
bagger  scoring  Swasey.  That  was  the  most  creditable  performance  at  the  game. 
The  game  was  much  more  interesting  than  the  score  would  indicate,  however, 
as  it  was  tied  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  inning. 

Brown  University  defeated  Amherst  on  May  17  by  the  score  12-8.  This  game 
was  also  more  interesting  than  the  score  would  indicate,  as  the  Amherst  team  tied 
the  score  in  the  ninth  and  had  a  good  look-in  for  a  victory  until  in  the  tenth  inning 
for  some  reason  the  pitchers  were  changed.  McGay  was  punished  in  the  tenth 
inning,  five  Brown  men  crossing  the  plate.  The  changing  of  pitchers  in  the  tenth 
inning  when  Robinson  was  getting  along  well  enough,  seemed  a  poor  plan,  although 
DeCastro  landed  a  good  hit  when  batting  for  Robinson. 

The  game  with  Williams  on  May  22  and  Brown  on  May  24  were  postponed 
on  account  of  rain,  the  WiUiams  game  of  the  22d  being  put  over  until  June  19, 
and  it  now  looks  as  though  the  return  game  with  Brown  at  Providence  will  have 
to  be  cancelled,  owing  to  an  already  full  schedule. 

The  game  with  Williams  on  Memorial  Day  resulted  in  a  run-away,  Amherst 
beating  Williams  12-2,  although  Williams  had  two  days  previously  beaten  Yale 
with  a  score  2-0.  Strahan,  the  veteran  catcher  for  the  Amherst  team,  was  behind 
the  bat  again  and  his  presence  added  a  great  deal  to  the  steadiness  of  the  team  in 
holding  Robinson  tight.     Williams  made  fourteen  errors  to  Amherst's  four,  and 
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used  two  pitchers,  but  all  to  no  advantage.  The  Amherst  team  played  good  ball, 
showing  a  very  great  improvement  over  the  earlier  games  of  the  season.  It  being 
the  Williams  Prom  game,  the  victory  was  doubly  sweet  to  Amherst. 

Princeton  University  was  cleanly  outplayed  on  Jime  4  at  Princeton,  Amherst 
winning  by  a  score  6-0.  Amherst  made  eleven  hits  off  the  two  pitchers  and  only 
one  error.  Robinson  pitched  splendid  ball  and  tightened  up  every  time  a  score 
was  threatened.  In  justice  to  Princeton  it  must  be  said  that  the  two  regular  pitchers 
were  not  used  in  this  game,  being  saved  for  the  Yale  game  which  was  to  follow  our 
game.  However,  the  game  was  fairly  won  and  splendid  ball  was  played  by  Amherst. 
The  following  is  the  rest  of  the  schedule: 

June   7,  University  of  Vermont  at  Amherst.     Amherst  wins  in  a  well-played 
game.     Score  3-0. 
14,  M.  A.  C.  at  Amherst. 
19,  Williams  at  Amherst. 

23,  Dartmouth  at  Amherst. 

24,  Dartmouth  at  Hanover. 

The  Track  Team. — At  the  third  annual  spring  inter-class  meet  held  April  23 
the  seniors  won  with  52  points,  the  freshmen  coming  in  second  with  33.  The  star 
of  the  meet  was  Cole,  '15,  who  captured  fifteen  points  for  his  class,  taking  first 
in  the  100,  220,  and  440.  Guetter,  '13,  took  three  places  in  the  weight  events. 
No  times  or  distances  were  given  out. 

On  May  3,  the  track  team  held  its  annual  meet  with  the  Agricultural  College, 
which  resulted  in  the  swamping  of  M.  A.  C.  by  a  score  of  94-32.  Cole  broke  the 
College  record  in  the  220  yard  dash  making  the  distance  in  21  4-5  seconds — the 
old  record  of  22  1-5  seconds  having  been  made  by  A.  E.  Curtenius,  '01.  In  the 
100-yard  dash.  Cole  equalled  the  College  record  of  10  seconds  flat.  Amherst  ran 
away  with  the  track  events  quite  handily,  the  Aggie  strength  being  in  the  field 
events.  Captain  Cobb  easily  won  the  mile  and  two-mile  races.  Hickson  won  the 
high  jump  with  a  leap  of  5  feet  9  1-8  inches.  The  meet  was  a  very  encouraging  one 
for  the  team,  in  view  of  the  Williams  meet  on  May  10. 

At  Weston  field  on  Saturday,  May  10,  Amherst  defeated  Williams  at  the  annual 
track  meet  by  a  score  of  76  2-3  to  41  1-3  inthe  first  track  victory  over  Williams  since 
1910.  The  weather  was  most  unfavorable  for  track  work,  being  cold  and  windy 
with  snow  in  the  air,  but  the  team  did  splendid  work.  The  best  race  of  the  day  was 
the  victory  of  Captain  Cobb  of  Amherst,  who,  after  winning  the  mile  race,  went 
out  and  won  the  two-mile  race  over  Toll,  the  Williams  crack  who  had  been  sa\nng 
himself  for  the  two-mile.    Heavens,  '16,  finished  second  in  both  events. 

Following  are  the  results  of  the  meet : 

100- Yard  dash — Won  by  Cole  of  Amherst;  Driscoll  of  Williams,  second;  Wadhams 
of  Amherst,  third.    Time,  10  2-5  sec. 

220-Yard  dash — Won  by  Cole  of  Amherst;  Driscoll  of  Williams,  second;  Lyman 
of  Williams,  third.    Time,  22  4-5  sec. 

120- Yard  hurdles — Won  by  Dewey  of  Williams;  Hay  of  Wilhams,  second;  Dake 
of  Williams,  third.    Time,  16  2-5  sec. 

220- Yard  hurdles — Won  by  Hay  of  Williams;  Moore  of  Amherst,  second;  Victor 
of  Williams,  third.    Time,  27  sec. 
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440- Yard  run — Won  by  Rising  of  Williams;  Connolly  of  Amherst,  second;  Moore 
of  Amherst,  third.    Time,  53  2-5  sec. 

880- Yard  rmi — Won  by  Blair  of  Amherst;  Hersh  of  Amherst,  second;  Mac- 
Leod of  Williams,  third.    Time,  2  min.  7  4-5  sec. 

One-mile  run — Won  by  Cobb  of  Amherst;  Heavens  of  Amherst,  second;  Bradley 
of  Williams,  third.    Time,  4  min.  48  sec. 

Two-mile  run — Won  by  Cobb  of  Amherst;  Heavens  of  Amherst,  second;  Cole 
of  Williams,  third.    Time,  10  min.  30  sec. 

High  jump — Won  by  Huthsteiner  of  Amherst,  5  ft.  7  3-4  in.;  Bassett  of  Am- 
herst and  Maynard  of  Williams  tied  for  second  at  5  ft.  6  3-4  in. 

Broad  jump — Won  by  Victor  of  Williams,  20  ft.  1-4  in.;  Brodie  of  Williams, 
second,  19  ft.  5  1-8  in.;  Bassett  of  Amherst,  third,  19  ft.  3  in. 

Pole  vault — Won  by  Shrewsbury  of  Amherst,  9  ft.  11  in.;  McKown  of  Williams, 
second,  9  ft.  8  in. ;  Ames  of  Amherst,  Hamilton  of  Amherst  and  Standish  of  Williams 
tied  for  third  at  9  ft.  2  in. 

Shot  put — Won  by  Guetter  of  Amherst,  36  ft.  6  1-8  in.;  Lind  of  Amherst,  second, 
35  ft.  6  1-8  in. ;  Herrschaft  of  Amherst,  third,  34  ft.  3  in. 

Hammer  throw — Won  by  Phelps  of  Williams,  129  ft.  1  1-4  in.;  Guetter  of  Am- 
herst, second,  116  ft.  1  5-8  in.;  Miller  of  Amherst,  third,  112  ft.  2  3-8  in. 

Discus  throw — Won  by  Guetter  of  Amherst,  103  ft.  4  3-4  in.;  Whitten  of  Am- 
herst, second,  95  ft.  1  3-4  in.;  Hooper  of  Williams,  third,  94  ft.  6  in. 

Score— Amherst  76  2-3;  WilHams  41  1-3. 

On  the  return  home  to  Amherst,  the  track  team  was  greeted  with  a  huge  bonfire, 
which  was  set  ofiF  by  President  Meiklejohn,  the  first  celebration  of  the  kind  since 
his  inauguration  as  president.  The  team's  great  strength  lay  in  its  second  string 
men. 

At  the  Annual  New  England  Intercollegiate  games  held  at  the  Harvard  stadium 
on  May  24,  the  showing  of  the  Amherst  team  was  a  distinct  disappointment,  as 
Cole,  the  star  sprinter  for  Amherst,  had  just  strained  a  tendon  and  was  not  in 
form.  Captain  Cobb  was  fourth  in  the  mile  race,  which  was  won  by  Taber  of 
Brown  in  record  time.  Bassett  tied  for  third  in  the  high  jump.  The  total  score  of 
Amherst  was  only  2§  points.  Dartmouth  ran  away  with  the  meet  with  the  largest 
score  by  which  the  meet  has  ever  been  won. 

At  the  Annual  Intercollegiate  game  held  on  May  31  at  the  Harvard  stadium, 
Amherst  was  represented  by  Cole,  Captain  Cobb  and  Bassett,  but  the  going  was 
too  fast. 

Tennis. — The  Amherst  team,  represented  by  Johnston,  Cady,  Shumway  and 
Wilcox  has  put  up  a  good  exhibition  of  tennis  this  season.  A  squad  of  twenty-one 
men  reported  for  practice. 

The  first  game  with  Harvard  on  May  3  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Crimson  by 
a  score  4-2.  Johnston  won  from  Washburn  in  the  singles,  furnishing  a  good  exhi- 
bition, but  Cady  lost  to  Whitney. 

The  match  between  Amherst  and  Dartmouth  resulted  in  a  3-3  tie,  Johnston 
defeating  Nelson  in  two  straight  sets  6-2,  6-4.  Cady  also  defeated  Weber  by  a 
score  6-2,  6-2.  Shumway  for  Amherst  in  the  third  set  was  defeated  by  Hugus  and 
McCague  was  defeated  by  Nutt.    Johnston  and  Cady  won  the  doubles  from  Nelson 
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and  Nutt  6-4,  7-5.  The  second  set  of  doubles  between  Shumway  and  Wilcox 
went  to  Dartmouth  6-1,  6-2. 

At  the  Longwood  Intercollegiate  matches,  Johnston  won  the  singles  champion- 
ship for  the  third  time,  defeating  his  team-mate,  Cady,  who  was  runner-up.  la 
the  doubles,  the  Wesleyan  players  defeated  Johnston  and  Cady.  Johnston's  play- 
ing was  high  class  and  Cady  has  shown  good  possibilities. 

The  tennis  match  between  Amherst  and  Wesleyan  resulted  in  a  tie,  the  doubles 
match  being  omitted  on  account  of  rain.  Johnston  and  Cady  were  each  defeated 
in  the  singles  by  Richards  and  Bacon,  while  Shumway  and  Wilcox  of  Amherst 
defeated  their  Wesleyan  opponents. 

The  tennis  match  with  Yale  was  cancelled. 
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